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LORD SALISBURY AT GLASGOW. 


Saag has been little sign either at Glasgow or else- 
where during the present week of the weariness 
which some persons feel or pretend to feel at the discussions 
on Mr. Grapstoye’s claim to cut the Second Chamber, 
whenever he chooses, out of the English Constitution. 
Lord Saissury’s visit to Scotland would in any case have 
revived the public interest in the matter, and Lord 
Sauispury’s visit to Scotland has coincided with a fresh 
turn of the general question. The anxiety shown by all 
ies except the extremest Radical Left for a compromise 
in the shape of the production of the Redistribution Bill, 
independently of its own interest, has produced a very re- 
ae re correspondence. It is not necessary to comment 
at any length on the manner of Mr. Jonn Moruey’s com- 
munication to the Zimes at the end of last week. The 
heavy hand of Lord Bramwett has done justice.in that 
re and it would be cruel to follow up the knout 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails. Mr. Mortzy’s well-wishers, 
who are not few, must once more regret the spendthrift 
rapidity with which he is getting through a reputation 
amassed during many years of honourable literary work. 
But the matter of his letter was at least as unfortunate as 
the manner. His learned and vigorous executioner has 
inted out the singularly bad compliment which Mr. 
ORLEY pays to the leaders of his party by suggesting that 
they might lay one Bill on the table in the autumn and 
with another in the spring. It must be left to 
those leaders to fight out the question of their own claims 
to the possession of common honesty with their too ardent 
disciple; but Mr. Mortey added one more to the strange 
list of Radical paralogisms on this occasion by insisting on 
the illusory character of the security demanded by the 
House of Lords. For, if the security be so illusory, how 
is it that the Government is so reluctant to grant it? 
The Duke of Arcytu’s letter, which appeared on the same 
day as Lord Bramwett’s, was as important a document as 
has yet been published on the subject, and it may be said 
to have been final as a vindication of the Tory Peers from 
the idle charges of insincerity, of unconstitutional procedure, 
and of unreasonable demands, Any examination by a 
competent person which takes account of the arguments 
inst these charges can indeed be nothing else but a 
vindication. Once stated, these arguments admit of no 
reply. The cause, as Lord Sauispury says, and most truly 
says, is so good that the adversary finds it necessary to pass 
over the arguments of its defenders altogether. Sometimes 
the adversary is bold enough to admit that he does this; 
but, whether admitting it or not, he always does it. 

Lord Saxissury, therefore, when he began to speak on 
Wednesday had before him no few signs, and those signs 
very cheering, that the roar and the foam of the last two 
months have not swept away the solid rock of argument on 
which his position is built; but, on the contrary, that its 
solidity has become apparent to not a few who once failed 
to perceive it. He showed good military instinct in attack- 
ing the weakest part of the enemy’s position first. It is 
true that, except in the numbers of its motley garrison, that 
position is weak everywhere; but it is especially weak in 
reference to the status and rights of the House of Lords. 
The motleyness of Mr. Giapstowg’s followers is itself no- 
where more strongly illustrated than in this very point. 
Between the enders of the House of Lords, and tho 


menders of the House of Lords, and the tiers parti, | 


who insist that the House of Lords is, as it is, a most 
venerable, a most valuable, and a most at-any-price-to-be- 
retained institution, if only it will do nothing that justifies 
its existence, common action, except in abuse, is im- 
possible. In the whole of the Opposition leader’s vigorous 
attack there was nothing better than his positive and 
downright disclaimer of compliance with the wishes of 
this tiers parti. Nothing more mischievous, nothing more 
destructive to national welfare, can be conceived than the 
acceptance of the new status for the Upper Chamber, by 
advocating which some Liberals seem desirous to patch up a 
further term of hollow alliance with Radicalism. Of its 
effect on the House of Lords itself Lord Sanispury has left 
little to be said, but its effect on English politics generally 
would be even worse. Already——now that the strength of 
the Tory argument is being reluctantly acknowledged— 
voices are being heard to the effect that perhaps the argu- 
ment is strong, but that nothing matters which bears on 
the merits of the question, and that everything ought to 
be forgotten in the desire to restrain an insolent aris- 
tocracy from tyrannizing over the English nation. What 
follows? At any time when a Minister has any object 
particularly at heart, but is uncertain of carrying the 
country with him, he has but to frame his project in such 
a manner as to excite resistance in the House of Lords; 
and, according to the Radical argument, the merits of his 
proposal need no examination. It is sufficient that the 
House of Lords opposes; the cause is decided. With the 
semi-paralysed House which some Liberals seem to wish for 
—not nominally deprived of any rights, but with rights 
constantly cribbed and curtailed by an understanding that 
they are not to be used to-day in matters of franchise ; to- 
morrow, perhaps, in matters of local finance, the next day in 
something else—the Second Chamber would become worse 
than a nonentity. It would become the positively mis- 
chievous nonentity that foolish hotheads pronounce it to be 
now—an instrument good only for evil, and certain to be 
used for evil by every unscrupulous Minister. ; 

Lord Sauissury’s silence on Wednesday as to the plans of 
so-called compromise has been the subject of solemn regret 
on the part of some of those moderate persons whose mode- 
ration consists in capitulating to the first pressure of the 
extremists and the subject of probably not very genuine 
exultation on the part of some of the extremists themselves. 
It seems to be forgotten, first that Wednesday night by no 
means closed the series of Lord Sauispury’s utterances in 
Scotland, and secondly, that what is called his silence was in 
fact vocal and eloquent enough. The Peers are only pledged 
not to pass the Franchise Bill without knowing what the 
Redistribution Bill is to be, and this pledge leaves it for the 
other side to approach them with terms. Their acceptance 
of the extension of the franchise—in itself a measure as to the 
wisdom of which a large majority of them probably have very 
grave doubts—in deference to anapparent consensusof opinion 
is, in itself, as the Duke of ArGyYLL very justly suggests, a con- 
cession on their part, anda great one. As to the rest of their 
position, almost all independent Liberals of weight, and 
even some Ministerial Liberals in un moments, have 
admitted more or less frankly that it is in itself a reason- 
able contention. Nay, some of the very Radicals who are 
clamouring for the destruction of the House of Lords have 
practically implied this admission in their express avowal 
that the occasion of the interference of that House is not 
what infuriates them, but the power of the House to in- 
terfere at all. This being the case, it is not to be expected 
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that Lord Sarispury, whatever indications of peaceful in- 
tentions he may think proper to give, should appear on a 

latform at Glasgow with a cut-and-dried offer of terms in 
his hand. He has not, as Mr. Guapstone practically has, 
the proxies of a submissive House in his pocket ; he does 
not possess the ear of the Sovereign as Mr. GLADSTONE 
quite legitimately and constitutionally possesses it ; the pro- 
gramme of the Autumn Session is not for him to draw up. 


“An Opposition in the House of Lords which happens to 


be in a majority has the amplest right to say “ this and this 
“ will not do” ; but it is no part of its duty to prescribe to the. 
responsible Minister of the day what will do in all its 
details. Mr. Guapstong, it is very well known, is fond 
of devolving responsibility in this way on the House of 
Commons, and he has by means of it got out of nota few 
scrapes which would have cost other Ministers their place. 
But there can be no conceivable reason why the House of 
Lords should accept a similar position. Lord Satispury, who 
has manifested a clearer conception of the proper position 
of the Upper House in the present day than any other 

minent politician on either side who has taken part in 
this controversy, is not likely to mistake that position in 
this particular respect ; and, if he should by this time have 
thrown out, or should hereafter throw out, any indica- 
tions of a line of agreement, it will most assuredly be by 
way of suggestion merely. A brake is not a steering-wheel ; 
and it is by no means improbable that great part of the 
foolish wrath that has been manifested towards the House 
of Lords has arisen from a simple confusion of the powers 
they claim with powers which they do not. Among the 
more innocent part of the Ministerial faction this confusion 
hag ‘been evident from the first; and it is not the least 
merit of the speech of Wednesday that it does yeoman’s 
service in clearing it away. For some time past there 
has been a notable decrease of the frantic language which 
not long since held up the Lords as a kind of English 
Untori, a sort of modern Hermocopide whe have practised 
hideous and horrible crimes against the British Constitution 
and the British people. It has already been recognized that 
their action is not unreasonable in itself; it will perhaps be 
recognized before long that it is actually supported by a great 
a not the greater part, of those whom the Constitution 

empowers to approve or condemn, 


THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 


HEN the snow has cleared off, and the Russian 
Government has settled its hesitations, the Afghan 
Frontier Commission will, no doubt, set about what is 
called its work. The fears which have been expressed for 
the English expedition are natural, but probably much ex- 
rated. It is never quite safe to travel in Afghanistan, 

and the acon iy of a Christian Power is likely to be 
in particular danger. The native tribes have very good 
grounds for believing that the presence of European ‘officers 
surveying their country, taking notes, and allotting territory 
bodes no good to their independence, They will do all they 
safely can to thwart the foreigner; but without the help, 
or at least the encouragement, of the Amerr, their oppo- 
sition can hardly go beyond causing annoyance. Unless 
ABDURRAHMAN eggs on the tribesmen to a general attack, 
they will petbalify remain in a state of sulky acquiescence ; 
and he can have no motive to do anything of the kind. He 
must know that, when the Government of India under- 
takes to settle his frontier, it is giving him a tacit guarantee 
by which he has nothing to lose. If he does not need 
a security of this kind, it would be because he is strong 
enough to define and protect his frontier for himself; and 
in that case the Commission would be entirely super- 
fluous. It is said that the Afghans have a contempt for the 
Sepoys, who form the greater part of Sir Perer Lumspen’s 
This feeling is probably genuine, and it may lead 

some chief on the look-out for booty or here and there a stray 
fanatic to make an attack on the escort; but in that case 
the assailant is likely to find that under English officers the 
Sepoys are perfectly capable of protecting the expedition. 
Failure, if there is to be immediate failure, is more likely 
to be caused by the Russian Government than by the 
Afghans. It is characteristic of all our dealings with Russia 
in Central Asia that it does not seem to be quite sure yet 
that the Government of the Czar is really going to send a 


to meet the English Commissioner. 
it at Ia does so, there can be no doubt that the 


main business of the English Commission will be to watch 
and check their European rival. Under all the diplomatic 
courtesies proper to these occasions there is a perfectly 
distinct understanding that England is preparing against a 
dangerous Russian advance, and that Russia may be trusted 
to see that her hands are not tied too tight. As the 
aggressor, it is obviously not the interest of Russia to 
forward the settlement of the Afghan-frontier. That 
Government is not wont to allow itself to be unduly 
hampered by diplomatic Sager but it eannot love break- 
ing its word from a merely artistic joy in dishonesty. We 
may therefore take it for granted that, though the Czar’s 
Ministers may not kill the Frontier Commission (we do not 
suspect them of wishing to kill the Commissioner), they will 
not put themselves out of their way to keep it alive. 


Even, however, if the Russian Government meets Sir 
Perer Lumspen half-way, he will none the less be engaged 
on a wild-goose chase. e mere statement of the objects 
of the Commission ought to be enough to show its inevitable 
futility. It is sent to discover and define the borders of a 
State which lies between two incomparably greater Powers. 
The good to be gained by this inquisition and definition is 
the stopping of one of these two Powers in a course of 
conquest which has advanced without pause for several 
generations. The historical speculator who undertook to 
make planks out of sawdust and the imaginary inventors 
of Laputa were not employed on a more impracticable 
undertaking. A State which requires the help of third 

rties to find out its frontier does not deserve the name, 

it had the most moderate degree of cohesion and vigour, 
it would long ago have drawn its own boundary with the 
sword. There is, however, no need to prove that Afghanistan 
is only a geographical expression. If it were not, Sir 
Peter LumspEN would never have been sent with an escort 
to mark out its place on the map. But we are askin, 
something from Afghanistan which no mere speaneahion 
expression can give. We look to it to act as a barrier between 
ourselves and Russia, and the English Commissioners are 
starting on the hopeful undertaking of trying to give it 
vitality and power to fight for itself by the mechanical pro- 
cess of marking coloured lines on a sheet of paper. Russian 
promises have hitherto been made to be broken, and yet 
the British and Indian Governments seem to hope that 
by using a new adjective or two, and coining here and there 
afresh phrase, they can bind it by words in the future. 
This, however, is a folly of which the wildest partisan 
rancour can scarcely suppose them capable. Everybody 
knows very well, and the members of the present Govern- 
ment as well as anybody, that when the Commissioner has 
drawn an Afghan frontier line, that line will be respected 
for just as long as the English Government is pre- 
= to defend it by war and for not one day longer. 

ith that certainty before our eyes, it does seem extra- 
ordinary at least to some of us that any Ministry should 
think it necessary to send an English General with an escort 
at great expense and some risk to do surveying work in a 
desert inhabited by quarrelsome savages. it would be 
cheaper and much more manly to say at once that an ad- 
vance of a European force beyond certain lines of longitude 
and latitude would be considered an act of war by England. 
There are, however, some very obvious reasons why that 
cannot be done. It would be impossible, if only because a 
great Power like Russia could always plead the humiliation 
of leaving its borders at the mercy of raiders. 

Russia will not, and indeed cannot, till it has 
reached a well-defined border under the control of some 
State sufficiently strong to keep order, and pre to 
exercise its power. On the side of Afghanistan it is self- 
evident that the only Government answering this descri 
tion is the Government of India. Up to the present the 
English rulers of India have been very naturally unwilling 
to face the disagreeable novelty of ‘the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a European Power. It would have been 
vastly more convenient if the Russians had stopped short 
at the Caspian, or even at Samarcand. As ao matter of 
fact they did not stop, and perhaps could not stop. They 
are now, if not within striking distance of the North-West 
frontier, at least so near that every movement of their 
armies produces a disturbance which is felt all over the 
peninsula. In short, we have got so close that the time 
seems coming when the only eee of the difficulty will 
be that we should come closer still. The policy of keepi 
the borders far apart has proved an entire failure, as indeed 
it might haye been foreseen from the first that it would. 
Russia has advanced, and is advancing. War only would 
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make it pause, and in the course of the fight the 
neutral zone, to borrow a phrase which has become tediously 
familiar in the course of the French and Chinese dispute, 
would infallibly disappear. It would seem to be time to 
aceept General SkosBELerr’s view that the sooner England 
and Russia meet in Afghanistan the better, to which we 
may add as a corollary of our own that it will be entirely 
our fault if the advantages of position are not on our 
side. Of course this means a partition of Central Asia, and 
very possibly of other countries with it if the settlement is 
to be permanent, and that is a thing altogether repugnant 
to the souls of people who believe in moral barriers and who 
have sat at the feet of O. K. Still, to those who have not 
the advantage of this faith and this training, the measure 
seems to be recommended by various considerations. We 
cannot stop Russia except by war, or make war without a 
battle-field. We cannot deprive the Russian generals of an 
excuse for aggression except by keeping order on the Afghan 
frontier ourselves. Moreover, when once a clear boundary 
is laid down, we should be rid of the perpetual alarms and 
wrangles which are the natural result of the present half- 
defined position. A distinguished lawyer once declared 
that understandings were the cause of ninety-nine law-suits 
out of a hundred. There are ninety-nine chances out of a 
hundred that an understanding with Russia to spare 
Afghanistan would mean war ; and, if the initiative is left 
to Russian statesmen, the fight will come when they have 
the advantage of the ground. A few years ago we threw 
away a position which might easily have been made im- 
able. To take it again, with as much more as seemed 
needful, and leave the rest to Russia, would probably be 
found the best of all ways to quiet the Afghan frontier. 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION, 


las ayy is no reason to regret the delay of a few months 
in the federation of the Australian Colonies. The 
Government of New South Wales has protested against the 
undue hurry with which some of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces applied for the assent of the Imperial Legislature in 
the form of an enabling Bill. The proposal of the scheme 
was an afterthought suggested by special circumstances, 
when the Ministers of the patie Colonies happened to 
have met at Sydney for an entirely different purpose. In 
answer to representations of the danger to be apprehended 
from the immigration of French convicts, and after the 
announcement of the premature and abortive annexation of 
New Guinea by the Queensland Government, Lord Derby 
decided that none of the provers measures could be 
adopted until the Colonies had agreed among themselves on 
some form of common organization. The reasons of his 
decision have not been publicly explained, and it was thought 
possible that his real motive was a desire to roene definite 
action by imposing an impracticable condition. The im- 
mediate acceptance by the Colonial Ministers of Lord 
Dersy’s suggestion caused some reasonable surprise. It 
had, indeed, always seemed probable that the Australian pro- 
vinces would at some future time follow the example of 
America and Canada; but the colonists had been slow to 
follow the counsels of their volunteer advisers. New South 
Wales and Victoria have frequently been engaged in petty 
squabbles arising from their pore systems of commercial 
policy. All the Colonies had recently approved the settle- 
ment attempted by Queensland by its own authority on the 
coast of New Guinea. The establishment or extension of 
the French penal settlements in the South Pacific appears to 
have overcome the previous disinclination to the formation 
of a Confederacy. 

The assembled Ministers, not content with an immediate 
assent to the principle of union, proceeded to discuss and 
settle an elaborate scheme for the constitution and govern- 
ment of the Australian Federation. The result of their 
labours was a symmetrical and plausible instrument which 
may. perhaps hereafter become the charter of a t and 
united political community ; but it was improbable that so 
hasty an arrangement should be ent and final. 
The Ministers, having of course in the circumstances no 
constituent powers, could only pass resolutions ad re- 
ferendum, nor was it sufficient that each member of the 
Ministerial Congress should afterwards obtain the sanction of 
his own colleagues and of his local Parliament. Unanimity 
among all the Australian Colonies was an indispensable, 


though perhaps an unexpressed, condition of any possible 


measure. It by no means followed from an acceptance of 
a complete system of federation that any colony would be 
bound to form a separate union with one or more of its 
neighbours. The experiment of a provisional plan of con- 
federation succeeded better than could have been expected. 
Victoria, Queensland, West Australia, South Australia, and 
Tasmania have by vote of their respective Legislatures 
agreed to submit to the Imperial Government a scheme 
of union which is practically the same with that of the 
Ministerial Congress at Sydney. The oldest, and perhaps 
the greatest, of the Colonies has postponed the ala 
of the subject ; and it is not yet khown whether New Zea- 
land is prepared to join the proposed Confederation, 


The Imperial Government seems to have assumed that 
the approving majority of the Australian Colonies repre- 
sented the whole. Lord Dersy has, in accordance with his 
former intimation, almost formally pledged himself to the 
annexation of a large portion of New Guinea; and Mr. 
GLapsTONE gave notice of an enabling Bill to authorize the 
intended federation. The Bill shared the fate of other 
Government measures ; and it will certainly not be repro- 
duced in the coming Session. It now appears that, with 
their habitual infelicity, the Ministers have given offence to 
New South Wales, which has some reason to complain of 
ill-judged neglect. The Prime Minister of the Colony pro- 
bably presided at the Sydney Congress; and there is no 
reason to suppose that he dissented from the conclusions of 
his colleagues ; but the local Parliament, though it may 
possibly not disapprove of the projected union, has had 
matters to discuss which were regarded as more urgent. 
Until a pending Land Bill is passed or rejected, the Govern- 
ment and Legislature of New South Wales profess not to 
have leisure to consider the question of federation. They 
are less eager to proceed with the business because they 
hold, with some reason, that they have been treated with 
less than due courtesy, both by the other Colonies and by 
the Imperial Government. Mr. Sruart, Prime Minister of 
New South Wales, has addressed to the Government of 
Victoria a formal protest against the premature introduction 
of Mr. Grapstonn’s enabling Bill. As he justly says, 
federation without New South Wales would not be truly 
Australian ; and he properly claims for his Government and 
Legislature the fullest freedom in deciding whether to sanc- 
tion or reject the proposals of the Sydney Convention. 

He might, if it had been necessary, have strengthened his 
protest by more than one conclusive argument. The posi- 
tion of a single colony which maintained its separate inde- 
pendence would be greatly affected by the union of the rest. 
It may be added that New South Wales is, with the excep- 
tion of Queensland, more immediately liable than the 
other Colonies to the dangers of convict immigration. The 
measures which are to be taken for the prevention of the 
mischief ought certainly to be taken with the assent and 
concurrence of the community which is so deeply interested 
in the matter. An organic measure which will probably 
exercise an influence over the whole future history of the 
Australian continent and islands ought to be fully consi- 
dered, even when it appears at first sight unobjectionable 
and plausible. The hesitation of one of the principal Colonies 
is on this ground in itself an advantage. A newspaper 
correspondent who writes from Melbourne sneers at the 
offended dignity of the older Colony, which, as he truly 
says, appears in every line of Mr. Stuart's reasonable protest. 
Jealousy for the honour of a State which he governs is not 
an unbecoming quality in a Minister; and it might have 
been thought that the sensitive politicians of Victoria would 
not be inclined to censure too severely even an extreme 
susceptibility. It is at least as necessary that New South 
Wales should claim a voice in determining the future Con- 
stitution of Australia as that imaginary encroachments on 
the privilege of self-government should be vigilantly checked. 
By the enabling Bill, as it was drawn, any four colonies 
would have power to bring the federal scheme into opera- 
tion. As more than the necessary number have already 
assented, the union would have been nominally completed 
by this time, to the exclusion of New South Wales, but for 
the domestic difficulties which impeded the legislation of 
the Imperial Parliament. The flippant suggestion that New 
South Wales may at its pleasure remain independent 
furnishes no answer to Mr. Sruart’s remonstrance. The 
relations of a partial union to the proposed settlement in 
New Guinea, and the legislation which may be necessary 
against foreign convicts, were the matters which principally 
render federation necessary or expedient. The union of 
four or five Colonies, including some of the more insignificant 
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communities, would not meet the difficulties which have 
been felt or apprehended. 

The alarm which was caused by the French project of trans- 
portation to the Pacific settlements appears to have partially 
subsided. In its present temper the French Government 
is not likely to make friendly concessions to England ; but 
M. Ferry and his colleagues may perhaps have reflected on 
the obvious impolicy of converting the whole Australian 
population into irreconcilable enemies, and of cementing by 
the same process their union with the British Empire. The 
Transportation Bill has not been withdrawn ; but it has been 
intimated that administrative discretion will be exercised in 
the dispatch and selection of convicted emigrants. The Austra- 
lians have on their side not lately reasserted the untenable 

retension of establishing in the Southern Ocean a kind of 

ONROE doctrine. The dangers which they apprehended 
may toa great extent be averted by domestic legislation. 
The Colonies have the power of making and executing laws 
for the exclusion of foreign settlers who are not provided 
with sufficient certificates of character. Fugitives who may 
from time to time escape from the French islands will be at 
once known by their appearance and language. Less dis- 
creditable immigrants may be excluded from the Colonies, if 
it is thought necessary, though there is little risk of their 
forming or joining gangs of marauders. French criminals 
cannot, like the English convicts of former times, bring 
general discredit on a community from which they will be 
sharply distinguished. Other reasons for federation may be 
considered at leisure. Any Bill to effect the object ought to 
be conditional on the concurrence of all the greater Colonies. 
The Imperial Government has so little interest in the matter 
that Lord Derpy would perhaps have acted with sounder 
judgment if he had waited for a proposal of confederation to 

made by the Colonies. A corresponding measure failed 
altogether in South Africa when it was officially recom- 
mended by Lord Carnarvon. The difference of tariffs may 
perhaps be as fatal to Lord Drrsy’s proposal as the jealousies 
and rivalries of the South African Colonies and Republics to 


the policy of his predecessor. 


FIRST CLASS AT SEA, 


\ \ TE have heard so much of the luxurious fittings of ocean 

steamers that we have gradually got accustomed to the 
idea that these gorgeous tables must be habitually covered 
with the choicest viands, and that these velvet cabins are 
replete with “‘every convenience for sickness and death.” 
Mr. Srituman is apparently of a different opinion. He has 
written already, we believe, to the American papers on the 
subject, and now he writes to the Times. His complaint 
is briefly that the present management of Transatlantic 
steamers is based on the principle that people have no busi- 
ness to be sea-sick: and that, if they are, they merit no 
more consideration than imbeciles. All the arrangements 
are made for people who are never sick. He objects, first, 
that the cabins are all towards the stern of the ship. This 
is scarcely correct. Cabins amidships and cabins forward 
of the engines are almost the rule in the newer patterns 
of steamers. One large ship, the Austral, which ran be- 
tween Liverpool and New York during the past season, 
has the steerage passengers literally in the steerage, and the 
first-class passengers forward and amidships. To old sailors 
this arrangement, which is not, however, absolutely novel, is 
extremely disagreeable and unshipshape. It is nevertheless 
gradually prevailing, and a few years hence this part of Mr. 
StILtman’s complaint will have been remedied. There are 
prejudices against the new arrangement, as we have said, and 
in a voyage across the Atlantic it is open to many objections. 
The first-class passengers are exposed on a hurricane-deck 
to the full fury of the elements, and when the vessel ships 
a sea, as even the largest will, it falls first on them. 
Forward cabins are certainly cooler than stern cabins, but 
in the Atlantic this is seldom an advantage. But the 
arrangement of the cabins is the smallest part of Mr. 
Srittman’s complaint. “I recently crossed the Atlantic,” 
he says, “ in one of the finest ships afloat, but on which the 
“ food was almost uneatable, so that I was often unable to 
“ satisfy my appetite.” He had recourse, he tells us, to 
bread and cheese and to coffee and tea. He has just cause 
for displeasure, as he is one of those rare and happy people 
who, not being subject to sea-sickness, has always a good 
appetite while on a voyage. The fool on board the 
Atlantic steamers with which he is acyuainted is sometimes 
of a character such as no hotel-keeper would think of 


fonesag wap his guests. Furthermore he objects to the 
table-d’héte system. Although, as he justly observes, sea- 
sickness is more or less ludicrous to those who do not suffer, 
it is exceedingly distressing to those who do; and much of 
their misery might be avoided if *s were allowed to 
eat when and what they like, and not at a common table ; 
and especially to have good and appetizing food, which on 
board a steamer is rare. Any traveller can bear him out 
when he asserts that enormous quantities of meat are 
thrown away and lost. Bad cooking conspires with stale 
vegetables and tough meat to make a greasy and unwhole- 
some mess, from which even a strong stomach ashore would 
shrink ; and it is served with all the formality and weari- 
some length of a City banquet. Not long ago a company 
sat down in a first-class mail steamer, and the dinner 
consisted mainly of tripe and cowheel, backed up with boiled 
and roast pork. This has been reported as a fact, and might 
be matched with many more. No wonder the brave ladies, 
and many men too, who sit down to such victuals, rise 
very soon, none the better, but much the worse, for the 
attempt. 

No one who has voyaged often can hesitate to agree in 
part with Mr. Sritiman’s views. The remedy is not so 
easily found as he might expect. In the first place, a really 
good man-cook is not easily induced to go to sea. We 
have heard of some on the great Australian lines; but in 
those steamers, owing to their freezing chambers, the con- 
ditions are different, and the weather encountered is still 
more so. The trans-Atlantic course is a continual Bay of 
Biscay. The position of a sea cook is never a happy one in 
a gale of wind, and the American voyage is often made 
wholly in rough water. With the galley fire flying about, 
or perhaps drowned out, it is almost impossible for the 
cooking to be refined. The best cookery at sea should be as 
plain as possible. In some of the ships which we have 
mentioned the delighted voyager gets hot soda scones for 
breakfast, and also porridge ; and plain roast and boiled meat 
at dinner. There is a possibility of enjoying life, even if you 
are a little squeamish, when what fare you can eat is plain 
and good. But Mr. Sriuimay’s plan, by which a passenger 
could ask for what he likes at any hour he likes; would cause 
dire confusion in, say, a gale of wind, with perhdps a hundred 
passengers or more in the first saloon. course, in some 
churlishly-managed lines there is no feeding allowed, except 
by the doctor’s orders, between the regular meal-times, As in 
some such lines a doctor is only partially paid by the Company, 
and must ask for fees, a cup of beef-tea has been known to 
cost a guinea—a cup of beef-tea so greasy that the patient 
could not touch it. This is an extreme case, it is true, but 
shows the possibilities of the present system. It is also to 
be remarked that the worst sea-cooks are the most ambitious. 
It is they who send up wonderful menus full of fine French 
names, who teach the stewards to talk glibly of the vol au 
vent and the poulet sauté, and who do not know how to 
boil a potato or grill a chop. Of course the dishes with the 
fine names are worse than uneatable, being often nauseating ; 
but, if a complaint is made to the managers of one of these 
ships, the answer given is always that a passenger who does 
not like a vol au vent or a poulet sauté is not a passenger 
whose opinion can be worth minding. In some of the 
Liverpool lines a system prevails by which the captain of the 
ship contracts for the feeding of the passengers. Naturally he 
wishes to make what profit he can, and mistakenly thinks he 
can do it by skimping the cuisine. The good food spoiled by 
a bad cook is in reality a loss to him, and the difference 
would pay a good one. But, as a rule, the feeding is bad 
in a ship managed in this way. If a passenger inquires 
a little beforehand into the management of the line he pro- 
poses to travel by, he will probably find it easy enough 
to get eatable food at sea. One extensive traveller reports 
that he never was well fed in a steamer managed on the 
system we have just indicated except once, and that was 
when the captain was to be married on reaching home, and 
had the object of his affections and her mother on board. 
Then, indeed, it was a continual banquet. 

In foreign steamers the food is much better than in most 
of the English ships. Thus in the great Messageries line not 
only is the cooking excellent, plain, and simple, but wine at 
table is provided free of extra charge. In ancient times the 
Peninsular and Oriental line did the same, to the marked 
diminution of “nipping at the bar” ; but the plan has long 
been given up. Of course no two French or German ships 
are quite alike in respect of food ; but the average character 
of it is very far above that of English ships. In some, 
however, there is a feature which would act accord with the 
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habits of most Atlantic voyagers. There are only two 
“ square meals” a day. True, they are very good ones, and 
there is no difficulty in obtaining anything in reason, such 
as an egg, an omelette, or a cutlet, between times. For 
this extra, however, the traveller has to pay, and the 
system does not seem unreasonable, Perhaps some of the 
American lines may take the hint. The first which does so 
will — by it; but the fact is that nine out of ten of the 
people who cross the Atlantic think more of the speed of the 
engines than of anything else. The foreign traveller, on 
the other hand, is seldom in a hurry, and thinks a good deal 
of his comfort. On some of the Messageries steamers there 
are no cabins for more than two passengers eacb, and a 
whole cabin is to be secured by a single person at a very 
moderate extra fee. Some of the newer ships of the P. 
and O. and the Orient lines have single-berth cabins which, 
of course, are let at an advanced rate. In some of the 
foreign ships the captain is really only the figure-head 
or ornament. The English engineer is the real com- 
mander; and the captain may devote his energies to look- 
ing after the bodily comfort of himself and his passengers. 
He probably neglects the longitude, but draws up the 
daily bill of fare, and as long as you are in smooth water all 
goes well. But it is seldom, indeed, that the course of 
regular meals, bad as they may be, is interrupted on an 
English ship; whereas in a French, but above all in an 
Italian, steamer, if it is at all rough, no meals are served. 
The cook, perhaps, is ill; perhaps is frightened. The 
stewards dare not approach the galley, or if they reached it 
in safety, could not possibly get back carrying a dish. These 
are little matters which affect the comfort of the traveller. 
Better, perhaps, to live on porridge and bread and cheese, 
and get them regularly, than have good French cooking 
and wine, and have occasionally to go fasting altogether for 
twenty-four hours. 


EGYPT. 


as report of Lord WotsELey’s approaching return, 
though startling, is too destitute of confirmation at the 
moment to deserve much comment. The expedition no 
doubt could do as well without Lord Wotsexey as with 
him ; but it may perhaps be doubted whether it would be 
allowed to do as well. Thus his recall would be another 
sign of future oscillation and of half measures. As a thing 
dubiously asserted and stoutly denied it may be let alone 
for the present. 

The remarkable history of the siege of Khartoum which 
the Times was able to publish at the beginning of this 
week illustrates on a larger scale and in a more striking 
manner the same lesson as the too-much-forgotten sieges of 
the disgraceful Transvaal War—the lesson that no English 
Ministry, however cowardly and clumsy, has yet been 
able to take the spirit out of Englishmen. A feeling of 
hearty satisfaction may be permitted to the least emotional 
person who reads Mr. Power’s despatches. The Three Men 
of Khartoum had indeed more matériel at their disposal 
than men in similar plight have sometimes had, but the 
record itself shows how thoroughly untrustworthy was the 
morale of their troops. A little too much rashness might have 
been at least as fatal as a little too little stubbornness, and 
until General Gorpon is wholly delivered from his position 
of having one combatant and one non-combatant to repre- 
sent his whole trustworthy staff, officers, and rank and file, 
it is, as has been remarked often enough, impossible to 
airy him safe. The account ought to have had at 
east one effect—to make the supporters of the present Min- 
istry blush brick-red. But the patriotic conscience of the 
true Gladstonian is seared with a hot iron, and it is probable 
that there are Ministerialists who have already discovered 
that the Government has now been proved to have taken 
every possible step for General Gorpon’s safety by leaving 
him alone for some months, by suffering every near of 
refreshment and support to be overpowered, and by literally 
putting into the hands of the rebels in Mr. Cuzzi’s person 
a pledge and evidence that no help from England was to be 

ted, 

e know from this news that Khartoum was safe at the 
end of July, and we know from later but not quite so 
definite or trustworthy news, that since that time General 
Gorpon has changed his long and signally successful de- 
fensive into an offensive hardly less successful. But it is 
difficult to say that this knowledge makes the work of the 
relief expedition much more definite, or even in any real 


sense much easier; and it cannot be too often pointed out 
that in definiteness, ease itself is, after a fashion, contained. 
At present it may be that Lord Wo sexey and the Cabinet 
know what the former is going to do; it may be doubted 
whether any one else knows. The preparations hitherto 
are very like those which CaRLYLE enumerates in his 
immortal description of CoLERtIpGE’s manner of argument. 
We are accumu'ating all sorts of the most elaborate, and 
no doubt valuable apparatus for the undertaking, but what 
the undertaking is going to undertake remains a mystery. 
Already not a few casualties have occurred, and it would 
be idle to suppose that more will not occur. But whether 
the casualties, as well as the neat clinker-built boats and 
the medical comfort-chests, are going to have no other 
result than a sail up the Nile and down again, no man 
seems able to say. If that is to be their result, there 
will probably be not a few Englishmen who will, in by 
no means the Gladstonian sense, become converts to the 
Gladstonian policy of letting General Gorpon alone. De- 
fending Khartoum, or, to use an expressive phrase of his 
own country, “ stravaging” about unchecked and smashing 
rebels, General Gorpon is at any rate a comfortable re- 
minder that outside Ministries Englishmen have not 
degenerated. In Lord Wotseey’s triumphal chariot, with 
Khartoum left to the blessings of Sinkat, he would only be 
a painful reminder of the point of degeneration to which 
Englishmen, when they become Ministers, may be reduced, 
not to mention that he would be a singularly unmanage- 
able feature of the pageant. No one, we believe, has ever 
claimed him as a political partisan, but his character must 
have been very much mistaken if he appreciates the position 
of shoe-horn to draw on Mr. Grapstone’s Parliamentary 
projects, or of lion’s provider to Lord WotsELey. No other 
part seems to be left to him save these questionable ones, if 
the clamour of Ministerialists that under no circumstances 
shall the policy of retirement be departed from, represents 
the intentions of the Ministry. 


There is as yet no sign that those observers have been mis- 
taken who failed to see in the protest of the Powers against 
the Nusar-Nortnprook suspension of the Sinking Fund a 
serious, or at least an immediate, intention of quarrelling 
with England. The reported appeal to the courts of justice 
might in some respects be awkward ; but it is not very easy 
to see what locus standi any appellant would have, and it is 
still less easy to see what means the tribunals possess of 
enforcing a decision adverse to the step taken. Few men 
who have really studied politics would be surprised at a 
turn of events which would be extremely disagreeable to 
this country ; but few such men can regard such a turn as 
affirmatively probable. It is inconceivable that Russia at 
the present mement—it is scarcely conceivable that Austria 
at any moment—should want to quarrel with this country, 
and the very causes which make Germany disposed to beard 
England and egg on France “p to a certain point would 
prevent her from going beyond that point. How utterly 
unwise it is of Mr. GLapsTone to cotnt on these considera- 
tions (as, if he has counted on anything in the aimless and 
shiftless course of his foreign policy, he must have done) 
needs not to be said. But blundering of the kind does not 
necessarily meet with the punishment it deserves. A some- 
what fervid politician might even pray for some sharp 
and intolerable rebuff to pull the Ministry up in their 
career ; but the probability is that the rebuff will not be 
administered, and that the career will goon. At any rate, 
the suspension of the Sinking Fund is hardly likely to be 
the immediate and direct cause of an open breach with the 
Continental Powers. Some of the very critics abroad who are 
most angry with England for doing it, admit that it is not 
in itself ill done. But all admit, and all sane persons not 
committed to “ Mr. GLapstTove right or wrong” must admit, 
that the act cannot stand alone, and once committed must be 
followed by other acts. To recede from it would be equiva- 
lent to giving up the reins altogether; to leave it by itself 
would be simply ridiculous. It is not probable that it will 
be left by itself, and the idea of a complete assumption of 
responsibility and of the guaranteeing by England of the 
Egyptian debt, properly adjusted, is welcomed with calm- 
ness in some quarters where not so very long ago it would 
have been received with shrieks of indignation. M. CamMILte 
Barrire’s reported advice of revocation of leave to all 
Frenchmen in the Kneptve’s service is sufficiently indicative 
of a sense on the part of that ingenious diplomatist that 
the last struggle to keep Egypt as a milch-cow for French 
bondholders and bureaucrats is imminent and will be 
severe. Perhaps not much may be hoped from the English 
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Commissioner’s interviews with native sheikhs, for every- 
thing that is to be known about Egypt is accessible already 
by much shorter and more trustworthy means; but the pro- 
ceeding has at. any rate a laudable appearance’ of business. 
It is even announced that Lord Norrupnook sees land ; 
that he will have finished his mission ina month. Lord 
Wotsetey will most assuredly not have finished his mis- 
sion in a month, whether he returns or not; but it is very 
much to be wished that he may be permitted to define it 
before that time. Definiteness, and nothing so much as 
defiuiteness, is what is wanted in Egypt. It ought to be 
possible for England by this time (it was possible months ago, 
for the matter of that) to lay down and to publish exactly 
what she proposes to do with Egyptian finance, with Egyptian 
territory, and with the status of Egypt as regards herself 
and other nations except the Porte, with regard to which 
the simplest plan is to leave the status unchanged. If not 
enough is claimed by the present Ministry, it will be for 
the people of England to get another Ministry which will 
claim enough; if too much is claimed, it will be for the 
Powers to signify their disapproval. In either c»se there is 
not much risk of a bargain not being struck. But the pre- 
sent aimless chaffering—or chaffering of which the only aim 
is apparently to avoid as much as possible the naming of 
exact terms on either side—is ruinous to Egypt and 
dangerous to England. We repeat the words dangerous to 
England, and we mean them, though we neither think the 
danger so imminent nor, in the event of its bursting, the 
state of the country so helpless as some other people appear 
to think it. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


— Continental sugar bounties continue to puzzle 
amateurs and even experts in political economy. Forty 
years ago almost the whole English nation became converted 
to Free-trade, not on scientific grounds, but because the 

roducers whom it might injure were few and unpopular 
in comparison with the consumers. Landlords and farmers 
were powerless to resist an overwhelming majority which 
for once happened to be in the right ; and the manufacturers, 
who might have offered a more formidable resistance, were 
more deeply interested in cheapness of subsistence for their 
workmen and in the extension of their own area of supply 
than in the prevention of a competition which they had 
little reason to fear. The indifference of monopolists to 
economic argument, when they are strong enough to main- 
tain their own privileges, finds illustration in every other 
civilized country, including the principal English colonies. 
It is impossible to convince Frenchmen, Germans, Americans, 
or the inhabitants of Canada and of Victoria, that the 
collective dealings of buyers and sellers are, like every 
separate transaction, most advantageous to both parties when 
they are allowed to make their own bargains without the 
officious interference of the State. The applauding myriads 
who attend Mr. Biaiye in his canvass for the Presidency 
of the United States are unanimous in the opinion that the 
whole community ought to contribute by the most wasteful 
method to the support of indigenous producers, 

The most flagrantly paradoxical of all attempts to subsi- 
dize native industry has not only effected its immediate ob- 
ject, but has shaken, by its operation, the faith of the sufferers 
in the sound doctrine which, in its general form, they still 
think themselves bound to profess. The principal European 
Legislatures have, for the purpose of providing a market for 
their own beet-root sugar, established a system of bounties 
on the export of the commodity in its manufactured state. 
The operation of the bounty has necessarily been that the 
Continental population is heavily taxed for a purpose in 
which only sugar-growers and sugar-refiners, whether em- 
ployers or workmen, have the smallest interest. Foreign, 
and principally English, consumers obtain refined sugar at 
a price which is sometimes below the cost of production. 
The whvle arrangement might have been devised as a cari- 
cature of the policy of Protection. When a commodity is 
sold at home or abroad with a profit, the producer of course 
receives an advantage which becomes a part of the general 
wealth of the country; but, if a price which could not be 
directly obtained is, in the case of foreign sales, made good 
by acontribution from the Treasury, the gain and loss to the 
exporting country are at the best equally balanced. It is 
true that the growers of raw sugar, as well as the refiners, 
derive a benefit from the artificial competition ; or, in other 
words, they also are subsidized at the expense of the com- 
munity, and thus are encouraged to produce an inferior 


article. If beet-root sugar were naturally as good and as cheap 
as the produce of the cane, and if Continental refiners were 
a match for their English rivals, there would be no occasion 
for a bounty. 


The capricious selection of one among many branches 
of industry for promotion at the public expense is probably 
explained by the identity of interest between the numerous 
growers of beet-root and the handful of refiners. Ordinary 
Protection only secures to the producer a monopoly of 
domestic sale. The American farmer has to buy dear tools 
and dear shirts for the benefit of shareholders in iron or 
cotton Companies; but hitherto protected manufacturers 
have shrunk from pretensions to artificial advantages in 
foreign markets, Frenchmen and Germans, who are pre- 
vented from buying West Indian sugar at its natural price, 
have the additional satisfaction of paying a part of the 
weekly bills ofevery English household. The rich and the 
poor enjoy the benefit of cheap sugar, that foreigners may 
amuse themselves with the belief that they are ruining 
envied competitors. It is true that the German refiner 
obtains a triumph over his rival; but the result is obtained 
through the payment by Germany of a tribute to England. 
It is strange that the most powerful intellects, in default of 
special study, seem incapable of understanding the simple 
and demonstrated truths of political economy. Prince 
Bismarck apparently shares with inferior men the illusion 
that sugar was made for farmers and refiners, as, by parity 
of reasoning, hats were created for the benefit of hatters, and 
clothes for the maintenance of tailors. At this point 
modern Socialism unexpectedly coincides with the coarsest 
form of commercial selfishness. The theories on which the 
sugar bounty depends are expounded with ingenious and 
sympathetic absurdity in such books as Alton Locke. 


Nothing can be more natural than the anger of the 
English sugar-refiners, including the workmen whom they 
employ, against those who disregard the plain rules of equal 
competition and fair play. The West Indian planters are 
not less seriously injured by the artificial preference which 
is accorded to beet-root sugar. With the usual readiness of 
colonists to apply extreme remedies to every grievance 
| which may arise, one or two West Indians have proposed to 
‘detach some of the most ancient among the transmarine 
possessions of the Crown by transference to the United 
States, though a minority would be content with annexa- 
tion to Canada. Either measure would be exclusively 
recommended by the hope of obtaining a new and favoured 
outlet for West Indian sugar. While Great Britain supplies 
the best customers to the planters, the United States 
supply the next best; and, if the Americans were to 
add the islands and the continental settlements to their 
vast dominions, they might counteract the operation of 
European bounties by securing to their planters a mono- 
poly of their own. If the Government of the United 
States concludes a commercial treaty with Spain, the com- 
petition of the English sugar-colonies with Cuba and Porto 
Rico may be further discouraged than at present. The 
West Indians would perhaps be satisfied by the imposition 
on the part of England of a differential duty on sugar 
which had received the bounty ; but the reversal of a policy 
which has been established with universal assent for more 
than forty years is not to be hastily undertaken. Neither 
the growers of sugar-cane nor the English refiners have any 
remedy to propose, except that a bounty should be given to 
a special industry at the expense of the taxpayer or the 
consumer. <A direct bounty would be less burdensome than 
an addition to the retail price of sugar; but it would be a 
solitary anomaly in the fiscal system, and it would be difficult 
to determine the amount and the apportionment of the 
grant. 

The working sugar-refiners have lately sent a deputation 
to Germany in the forlorn hope of converting their com- 
petitors in that country to their own sounder views. One 
of the delegates, who writes a letter to the Times on the 
subject of bounties, persuades himself that the German 
workmen would prefer relief from the taxes which they 
pay for the purpose of subsidizing their own industry to 
the advantage of an artificial monopoly. It is unnecessary 
to inquire whether the writer is unduly sanguine, as he 
admits that the middle classes and the adherents of Prince 
Bismarck think that the system of bounties is advantageous 
to their country. The correspondent of the Z'imes probably 
represents the opinion of his colleagues and constituents in 
his inference that Parliament ought either to impose 
countervailing duties or to foster the sugar industry by 
direct contributions. The advocate of Protection calls him- 
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self, as might be expected, a Free-trader and a Liberal ; 
but he hints to Conservative politicians that “ the 
“ working-men of England intend at the next election to 
“ vote only for those candidates who will pledge themselves 
“ to get rid of the foreign bounty system, either by adopt- 
“ ing countervailing duties or by some other means.” A 
Free-trader whose faith in his principles is contingent on 
reciprocal equality of treatment is on the verge of a lapse 
into economical heresy. It is impossible to foresee whether 
the Trade-Unions will prefer the interests of sugar-refiners 
to party allegiance ; but the threat of secession from the 
Radical majority indicates one of the many dangers which 
are likely to result from the unqualified supremacy of the 
working classes. There is little doubt that a population of 
small freeholders would have maintained the Corn-laws; 
and, if a dominant caste of artisans and labourers are once 
persuaded that their interests would be advanced by pro- 
tective duties, English commercial legislation will perhaps 
revert to the type which now prevails on the Continent of 
Europe and in the United States. 

There is some reason in the contention of the ex-delegate 
that the Government has admitted the justice of the com- 
plaint of the sugar-refiners by its prolonged negotiations 
with foreign States for the removal of the bounties. There 
is, perhaps, a deviation from the strictest Free-trade doc- 
trine in a remonstrance against the undue cheapness of an 
article of general consumption ; but there are inconveniences 
in a derangement of the natural course of trade, and the 
hardship inflicted on a class of English and Colonial pro- 
ducers is serious and flagrant. Similar proceedings on the 

of private traders always excite the indignation of estab- 
ished firms. They know that their upstart rivals are 
selling at a loss in the hope of driving solid and respectable 
dealers out of the field; but, unfortunately for themselves, 
they have no power to impose countervailing duties, and 
their steadiest customers would decline to subscribe for the 
maintenance of high prices. At present Germany and 
France think fit to make a present to foreign purchasers of 
perhaps an ounce in every pound of sugar. Parliament 
might at its pleasure defeat a paradoxical policy by forbiddin 
the acceptance of the boon ; but legislation for the avow 
—* creating an artificial dearth would be a startling 
novelty. 


IRELAND. 


Piss to congratulate ourselves on the failure 
of the Irish Nationalist party to bring about another 
campaign of agitation. Up to the present the members of 
Parliament now on the stump have had the new and dis- 
eeable experience of haranguing empty commons or 
aie empty halls. As far as it goes, that is highly 
satisfactory. It is also good to learn that the fortnightly 
meeting of the National League has been compelled to 
consider the needs of an empty exchequer, and to face the 
gloomy of having to depend entirely on Ireland 
for its funds in future. Mr. Harrineton had to make the 
depressing confession that subscriptions from America had 
ceased for some time. The Irish patriot holds firmly by the 
belief that the priest is entitled to live by the altar ; and, if 
the contributions of the faithful fall off, his zeal is likely to 
be sensibly cooled. But our chance of seeing him starved 
out depends wholly on the continued success of the Crimes 
Act in preventing violence. The American subscriber will not 
pay unless he sees some visible result for his money, and the 
suffering Irishman will not part with a penny of his small 
capital unless he is compelled. If once the operation of 
the Crimes Act can be suspended, or even notably weakened, 
each of these classes of patriots can be acted on in the 
n way. Some member of the tyrant landlord class, 
or, what ismuch more likely, some unlucky Irish farmer 
who can be plausibly dubbed a land-grabber, will be shot, 
and then both kinds of subscribers to the Land League will 


to send in money. 

e method by which this desired object is to be obtained 
is characteristically Irish. Put very briefly, it may be said 
to amount to this—that the Courts which administer the 
Crimes Act are to be discredited by proving that Irishmen 
who dabble in patriotism are much greater scoundrels than 
anybody ever supposed. It had been sufficiently well 
known that as soon as one of this remarkable took 
up the cause of his suffering country, he at once not only 
became capable of cowardly murder, and of loathsome cruelty 
of a very deliberate kind, but that he devoted himself to shoot- 
ing from behind walls and houghing cattle with enthusiasm. 


It had been claimed for him, however, that he never sullied 
the work of patriotism by private crime. Irish orators have 
been wont to assert that their countrymen were free from 
all crimes which are not clean—i.e. not political. They might 
in the abundance of their wisdom kill an Irishman to spite 
the oppressive English, but under no my set would they 
do it for the pecuniary advantage other Irishmen. 
Further it has been the boast of good patriots that there 
was no pardon for the informer. While the Castle is there 
with its money and its gallows, the appearance of the traitor 
may be expected not in vain; but it had been an article of 
the Irish creed that he must never look to be forgiven. The 
agitators who are now so busy in the cause of the victims of 
the Crimes Act seem bent on proving that both these con- 
tentions were utterly unfounded. The case of more than 
one Crown witness recently shows that there is hope even 
for the approver if he will only confess to perjury. Let 
him once show that he is a thorough scoundrel, and his 
countrymen will receive him with open arms. He has 
only to say boldly that he sent half a dozen Irishmen 
to the gallows by lying and from fear for his neck, 
and he will not only be forgiven, but will be cherished 
and honoured. The claim to an exemption from unclean 
crime is being equally controverted by the spokesmen of 
the Nationalist party. As the independent inquiries of 
Irish patriots into the Maamtrasna murders proceed they 
are able to prove to their own satisfaction that the crime 
was fifty times baser and more brutal than had been sup- 
posed. Very few people doubted that a family feud had had 
something to do with the hideous slaughter of the Joycu 
family, but it did seem probable that the immediate pretext 
was political Mr. Harrineton and other inquirers, in 
their zeal to clear the Land League, have laid open or con- 
cocted a story of villainy surpassing the worst version given 
by any Englishman. Their account of what happened is 
that Joun Joyce was murdered by men hired for the pur- 
pose by a neighbour. He was killed, it seems, because of 
some quarrel about sheep-stealing, and also as a measure of 
self-defence. He had made, it is said, three attempts to 
shoot the man who finally got him taken off. The party 
which killed him, and the women and children with him 

did the job as a mere matter of business. They were paid 
for a massacre and they did it. The United Jreland can 
name the whole party, from the substantial farmer who 
found the funds down to the journeyman murderer who 
smashed in the skulls of several of the victims with an iron 
weapon. It does not ap to have dawned on the 
minds of Mr. Harrineton and United Jreland that their 
story is fifty times more dishonourable to Ireland than the 
version of the Crown lawyer. It makes the mere English- 
man rub his eyes with amazement. These patriots are in 
such blind haste to prove the Castle wrong that they are 
prepared to give up the Irishman’s boasted freedom from a 
tendency to commit unclean crime. Mr. Harrrineton and 
all his rabid pack are ready to believe that an Irish peasant 
is a sheep-stealer and would-be assassin, even though he was 
so good a patriot as to have been treasurer of a Ribbon 
Society. That Jonny Joyce was suspected of embezzling the 
funds only shows that an Irish peasant—the most virtuous 
of men—may also be a common thief. Further, they are 
persuaded that this [rish peasant was murdered by a sub- 
stantial farmer who hired a gang of bravoes as he might 
have engaged turf-cutters—ergo, the mercenary assassin is 
acommon character in the [rish country districts. It is 
obvious that the farmer could not have foand men ready to 
his hand to kill for hire if he had been the first to adopt 
this method of settling his quarrels. To make the story 
complete, we are told, apparently by way of excuse for the 
farmer, that he was going in fear of his life from Jonw 
Joyce, who had made three attempts to shoot him because 
of the aforesaid quarrel about the sheep-stealing. 


We have very little doubt as to the positive and direct 
value of Mr. Harrineton’s discoveries, Still they have 
a certain importance as evidence of the facts of Irish 
life. If they do not show what actually happened in 
the Joyce country, they at least show what iotic 
Irish journalists and members of Parliament think might 
have happened. Some sort of probability is demanded from 
the wildest melodrama. In future, therefore, when we are 
told by Irish patriots that ordinary crime is unknown in 
Ireland; that the Irish peasant is a noble fellow, who can- 
not find it in his heart to shed blood save when his arm is 
nerved by a political motive ; and that base robbery is un- 
heard of among the noblest peasantry in the world, we 
shall be able to correct this glowing picture by the authority 
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of Mr. Harrineton and United Ireland. These judges, 
who have every means of knowing the facts, believe it 
ible that a single Irish parish, and a thinly-inhabited 
one too, should contain a sheep-stealer who stalks his neigh- 
bour as if he were a red-deer, a substantial farmer who 
hires bravos to despatch the sheep-stealer, and Irish 
peasants who murder for hire, and are prepared to smash 
the skulls of a whole family with an iron weapon. Nor 
does Mr. Harrineron’s charming list stop there; for we 
have it on his authority that this same parish contains 
several persons who, to win a bounty or for other motives of 
various degrees of baseness, are ready to take the lives of the 
innocent by perjury. And after this Irishmen will probably 
still go on boasting that their country is quite free from 
unclean crime. Meanwhile the story has also its value as 
an illustration of the code of honour prevailing among Irish 
journalists of the patriotic kind. Its rise and development 
shows that whenever they think they see a chance to dis- 
credit what they are pleased to call the English Courts— 
though the judge, the jury, and the officers are all theirown 
countrymen—they are prepared to ruin an indefinite number 
of Irishmen. If United Ireland is right, there are several 
more inhabitants of the Joyce country who ought to be 
hanged. If it is not, then this organ of the Nationalist 
y has calumniated its own clients. That, however, may 

left to be settled between the Joyces and United Ireland. 
The sum total of the dispute hitherto is that, by the account 
of both sides, there must be a great deal of perjury and 
cowardly crime among the interesting peasantry of Ireland, 
pork that the patriotic Irish version is the most discreditable 

two. 


FISH DINNERS AND FISHY COMPANIES. 


ie is quite ible that, in spite of anything said at the 
Southwark Police Court, the reputed officers of the 
London Fish Dinner Company, or the International Fish 
Dinner Company, or the Sixpenny Fish Dinner Company, 
may be the most innocent and meritorious of mankind. This 
Company or these Companies may themselves have been 
worthy institutions that have had misfortunes, “ which 

“ many ‘ave-’ad them,” as Mr. Rwwxey senior remarked with 
equal sagacity and good feeling. First appearances are 
us guides, and perhaps there is a suflicient answer 

to the charges which angry shareholders and disappointed 
tradesmen are making before Mr. Stave. The lesson which 
anybody may learn from evidence which is compatible with 
elessness of Henry Hucuuines, Freperick Pops, 

and James Pryor is the extreme ease with which the public, 
-on its own showing, and on evidence which is certainly 
4 omy against the witnesses themselves, may be brought to 
its money. No very tangled web apparently need be 
woven in order to practise deceit on a good many people 
who are not perceptibly more foolish than their neighbours. 
The first thing which promoters of a Company have to do 
is to print a prospectus, and the first witness called before 
Mr. Stave was Freperick Bayzs, a printer. Bayes printed 


- & prospectus, supplying also stamps and envelopes, for which, 
- owing no doubt to some unfortunate misapprehension, he 


has not yet been paid. To subscribe to the Company, how- 


~-ever, Mr. Bayes refused. It is melancholy, but we believe 


it to be the fact, that the most fervid eloquence makes little 


“impression upon the minds of those who set up the type. 


Perhaps sometimes it produces a reaction. Mr. Wa.rer 
Besant has introduced into All Sor.s and Conditions of 
Men a compositor who, being employed in the office of a 
~“ Secularist ” periodical, was naturally a High Churchman. 
It is unlikely, to say the least, that convinced believers in the 
truth of prospectuses are to be found among those who print 
“them. At all events, Bayes was obdurate, and merely wanted 
to be remunerated for his job. All he could get, accord- 
ing to his own story, was a “bill accepted by a General in 
“the army,” which was not paid. He was, however, favoured 
~with further employment, which was to print prospectuses 
of the “ City and Suburban Bank.” We cannot altogether 
congratulate the founders of this institution on the name 
which they selected to giveit. “City and Suburban” has a 
familiar, even a homely, sound. But the first thing it 


suggests is a popular race, and the last thing it sug-— 


= is security for money Bayes printed the cheque- 
ks of the “City and Suburban,” and then asked again 
to be paid. All he got was another order, this time on 

of the “ House Property Association.” The Inter- 
national Fish Dinner Company was not, as might perhaps 
at this point be hastily supposed, content with a mere pro- 


spectus. It had shares, though ow were not much taken 
up, and it had a secretary, though he did not like his job. 
The secretary, Mr. Linpsay, bought ten shares, but his 
principal duty seems to have been to cash cheques on the 
Grosvenor-Bank, which were afterwards dishonoured. Grow- 
ing weary of this amusement, he asked for compensation, 
and received a cheque, which was returned marked “ over- 
“drawn.” A cheque drawn by the “ House Distribution 
“ Society” he, not unwisely, refused to have anything to 
do with. At Jeast such is Mr. Liypsay’s account of his 
connexion with the Fish Dinner Company. 


The last thing which this wonderful Company seems to 
have thought of was to provide fish dinners. However, it 
came in time even to dining, and, if we may believe Tomas 
M111, licensed victualler, it came in this wise. Mr. Mitts 
was introduced to two of the directors, and he introduced 
them to his bankers. He was then, apparently as a matter 
of common form, asked to cash a cheque on the Grosvenor 
Bank, which was as of course dishonoured. The cheque was 
only a small one, and why the directors made it or uttered 
it we cannot say. Perhaps it was to keep their hands in. 
Then Mr. Mitts was requested to supply the Company with 
wine for its opening dinner, and he sent champagne, sherry, 
port, and spirits. He forwarded his little bill, and in return 
received another kind of bill, which he found to be not 
negotiable on any terms. Further application only pro- 
duced cheques on the Grosvenor Bank, which could appa- 
rently be issued to any extent for the cost of the paper on 
which they were printed and the Government stamp. Like 
Mr. Bayes, Mr. Mitts was invited to take shares; but he 
also declined, which, in all the circumstances, says much 
for his honesty. At last the Company procured a bar, and 
even a barmaid. The barmaid represents herself as having 
taken five shares, and paid five shillings for them, which 
was certainly cheap. The Company “collapsed,” says this 
unfortunate witness, within a fortnight of her engagement, 
and she never received a farthing. Mr. West, the Company’s 
fishmonger, must be a man of exceptional powers. For he suc- 
ceeded in extracting the sum of five-and-twenty pounds from 
the Fish Dinner Company for goods supplied. It is true that 
that was not the whole of his bill, and that he had, he says, 
“some difficulty” in getting the money. But that he 
should have got it at all is a truly remarkable circumstance. 
Flushed with success, Mr. West accepted the post of manager 
to the Company. But at this point, if we may trust his 
evidence, his good fortune deserted him. Of the twenty-eight 

unds due to him when he retired from office, not a penny 
has ever been paid. But perhaps the most complete victim 
of this concern was Mr. GrorcE Spatpine. Mr. Spatpine 
deposes that he first took fifty shares in the Company, and 
then, ambitious of being a director, a hundred and fifty. 
He produced a hundred guineas, and found the very next 
day that “ the affair was in liquidation.” So Mr. Spatpine 
and his guineas were, it is to be feared, permanently 
separated. When witness after witness comes forward, and 
describes conduct on his own part which is by no means 
creditable to his common sense, we may assume not the 
guilt of the particular prisoners, but the general gullibility 
of the community at large. 

Of course all the people charged in this case may have a 

rfectly satisfactory explanation to give of their proceedings. 
The police may have got hold of the wrong men, and the real 
rogues may be still in the background. An extremely generous 
person may hold that it is all a mistake, and that there are 
no rogues at allin the case. But what does appear plainly 
enough is that a most elaborate and complicated system of 
fraud might be, if it has not been, conducted without 
capital or funds of any kind. It really does seem as if, with 
impudence and a sheet of , a business may be done which 
is far more profitable while it lasts than writing immortal 
works, or even the most trashy novels in three volumes. 
We do not feel quite sure that it is to possess 
even the paper, for that may be obtained on credit ; and, as 
wid to be ing soul of ers tick may 

called the presiding genius of the modern “ Company. 
It would, pechape, be going too far to say that the Com- 
panies which can be trusted are known to everybody. But 
it may safely be said that any man who puts money into a 
new Company which he does not know as he knows his own 
business is a fool. There isa Company mania abroad, and 
the disease has taken a new form. The current frauds of 
this kind are not gigantic schemes in which colossal fortunes 
are made and wrecked. They are petty affairs, which, as 
an unkind critic said of an estimable periodical, cost little, 
and are worth less. Some of them profess the most benevolent 
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ends. Others have an entirely businesslike and practical 
air. They are, to use the phrase which puzzled ALice in 
Wonderland, much of a muchness. 
This bubble is more bright than that, 
But still they all are bubbles. 

It is the old confidence trick, played with variations. Un- 
fortunately, there is a large number of persons, and among 
them readers of prospectuses, who believe that statements 
are true because they are made. They do not perhaps put 
this theory into plain words; but it is the only one which 

lains their actions. They adopt in their haste language 
which may be more charitable, but is certainly less prudent, 
than Davin’s. Instead of saying “ All men are liars,” 
they say, or think, “It is printed. Why should it not be 
“the fact?” Bentuam, with his cool impartiality of mind, 
admitted that there was “a faint mathematical probability ” 
in favour of an unknown person’s veracity in a given 
assertion. But faint mathematical probabilities may be ne- 
glected in the practical business of life. Moreover, BenTHAM 
was referring to cases where it was not known that the 
speaker or writer had any motive for telling lies, and 
among such cases the issue of p uses is clearly not in- 
clud We do not think, as we have already said, that 
vast wealth is being accumulated by promoters of Com- 
a just now. But there is a great deal of paltry depre- 

tion, which a prudent scepticism would at once check. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


ERMANY, like England, is at present exposed to a 
flood of political eloquence ; and, though she certainly 
cannot boast of an orator so fluent, so ready, and so reckless 
as Mr. Guapstong, she has several men who are capable of 
exciting provincial audiences to enthusiasm, and more who 
are able to state their party programme in a clear and, as it 
seems to their adherents, an unanswerable way. Whether 
Herr von Bennicsex, Herr Ricuter, or Dr. WinptHorsr 
has made the finest speeches is a question we may leave 
their countrymen to decide. The aims and convictions of 
the men who will form the new Imperial Parliament have a 
wider significance, and one that can hardly fail to interest 
observer of modern politics. 
During the last session of the Reichstag a strong Liberal 
y was formed by a fusion of the Secessionists with 
the old Party of Progress. The former body is composed 
chiefly of men of high education, and often, as in the case 
of Dr. Bampercer, of great gifts, who are Free-traders 
from study and on conviction; the latter are the some- 
what feeble remnants of the Opposition on principle, 
which was so powerful before 1866. Both display an 
aversion to Prince Bismarck and his policy which at 
times appears almost personal in its bitterness. This 
new party at one time seemed destined to achieve great 
victories ; but its formation galvanized the National Liberals, 
who were thought to have received their death-wound when 
they were deserted by the Secessionists, into a new life. The 
programme of Heidelberg announced the revival of a party 
which, while remaining Liberal on all constitutional 
questions, was prepared to support the CHancrLtor not 
only in his foreign, but also in his social and economic, 


The Government at once saw its opportunity, and did 
what it could to further the National Liberal cause. Of 
late it has had to rely entirely on the united support of the 
Conservative parties and the Centre. These commanded a 


majority in the Reichstag that has just come to an end, and 


by their means the great measures were passed which are 
supposed to have commenced a new era in German life. 
There can be no doubt that both were sincere in their desire 
for social reform. The Clericals took up the matter in the 
midst of the “ Liberal era,” and were accused of siding with 
the anarchists for doing so. Prince Bismarck sacrificed his 
Parliamentary majority some years afterwards to a con- 
viction that a change was needed. Thus both the Con- 
servatives and the Centre party have shown a real interest 
in the matter; but they, unfortunately, differ as to the 
way in which it should be treated. The Conservatives desire 
to place the whole reorganization of society in the hands of 
the State ; the Clericals wish to entrust it to corporate 
bodies with clearly defined rights and powers. The reason 
is obvious. The Catholics regard the centralization of 
political power as a danger to the liberties of the Church, 
which might perhaps profit by the privileges conferred on 
other corporations. 


The Government may depend upon the almost uncon- 
ditional support of the Conservatives; but it is highly im- 
probable that they, or indeed any single party, will possess — 
an absolute majority in the new Chamber ; and so it will be 
necessary to bring xbout an understanding between them 
and other groups. The alliance with the Centre has been 
useful, but irksome. The Insurance Bill, for instance, could 
only be passed after it had been re-cast in accordance with 
Clerical views ; and, if the balance of parties in the new 
Reichstag remains the same as it was in the old, a great 
= of the repressive ecclesiastical legislation will have to 

If, on the other hand, the moderate groups, 
which, for the sake of convenience, we class together under 
the name of National Liberals, succeed in gaining a 
large number of new seats, the Ministry will be able on 
every critical occasion to choose between them and the 
Centre, and it will thus regain its freedom of action. This 
explains the support they at present receive from the semi- 
official press. 

The Clericals clearly perceive the danger they are in. 
Nor is it only their political influence that is threatened. 
The triumph of the moderate —_ might not improbably 
lead to the adoption of a harsher practice in ecclesiastical 
matters. There is no chance of the Radicals coming 
into office, and though they have no liking for the 
Roman Catholic Church, they are opposed on principle to 
exceptional legislation, while the May Laws were passed by 
a National Liberal Pariiament. So to Prince Bismarck’s 
“On no account a Radical,” Dr. Wixpraorst has replied - 
“On no account a Moderate” ; and it seems probable that, 
in constituencies where they have no chance of seating a 
candidate of their own, the Conservatives will vote for the 
National Liberals, and the Catholics for the Radicals. It 
is impossible at present to foresee the conclusion of this 
little comedy, which might not inaptly be entitled “ Every 
“ Man Out of His Humour.” 


CANOEING IN CANADA. 


HE methods and the joys of canoe ny een on the great 
rivers of Canada deserve to be better known than they still 

are to the majority of active and wandering Englishmen. Even of 
those who visit the United States, comparatively few make them- 
selves acquainted with the river scenery of the Dominion—certainly 
not inferior to any in the world—which is within easy reach of the 
Northern Atlantic seaboard, A week or two spent in exploring 
any part of this scenery is one of the best opportunities remaining 
in this civilized world tor using the appliances of civilization to 
enjoy for a brief space a life of healthy and careless savagery. If 
an excuse in the way of sport be needed for embracing such an 
opportunity, there is plenty of fish to be caught in most of the 
rivers ; salmon in some, trout in many, and, failing these, bass and 
other tish of kinds which at home are deemed coarse, but which 
in their Transatlantic varieties are very well worth eating, at 
all events when one is living in the open air. On the mighty 
tributaries of the St. Lawrence, however, travelling in canoes 
is far from being an affair of mere pastime, or an occupation for 
which reasons have to be found. The natural waterways of the 
country are still for many purposes its chief means of communi- 
cation, and the canoe of the old voyageurs, essentially the same as 
the first explorer found it in the hands of the Indian, is an 
indispensable aid to the lumberman. Every one concerned in the 
business of getting the forest timber, from the highest to the lowest, 
is called by this name. One who undertakes it on a very great 
scale is sometimes distinguished by the title of a “lumber king,” 
and his authority is in practice despotic enough, This is the 
at industry of the rivers, and canoe journeys are so necessary to 

it that any one who takes up canoeing for pleasure’s sake will 
have not the least difficulty in finding canoes and men well accus- 
tomed to handle them, but some difficulty, perhaps, in making 
those men understand that bis Bye is not merely to convey 
himself up or down the river with as little delay as possible. The 
notion of a gentleman passenger wanting to paddle rather than to 
sit still, and even knowing something of the subtler arts of navi- 
gating a canoe, is also not yet familiar to the professional voyageur. 
We use this title because there is no other to use; the occupation, 
as an exclusive occupation, is pretty well obsolete, and the modern 
voyageur is mostly a subordinate lumberman. But Canadian 
amateurs do make pleasure excursions of many days’ length in 
canoes, and there is no reason why travellers from England should 
not do the same if they care to do it and set about it in the right 


way. 

Best of all, we need hardly say, is to go with a Canadian friend 
who knows the business of old. Short of this, an introduction to 
any of the leading lumbermen at such a local centre as Chicontimi 
for the Saguenay, Three Rivers for the St. Maurice, or Ottawa or 
Pembroke for the Ottawa River, would carry a party of English- 
men a long way; and introductions are both more easy to obtain 
and more fruitiul of assistance in Canada than in England, u 
one condition, The condition is merely that the new-comer 
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treat colonists 2s human and civilized beings, shall not behave in a 
Canadian gentleman’s home or presence otherwise than he would 
at home in English company, and shall generally be content to 


believe that the descendants of Englishmen and Frenchmen who 


have cleared and settled, and are still clearing and settling, with 

infinite labour and determination, the forests and valleys of half a 

continent, may be presumed to know something of their own 
iness, 

Canoe travelling on the rivers is not as yet an organized pastime 
like mountaineering. One cannot call for canoes and guides at the 
inn; but a friend’s help or introduction will secure, with reason- 
able notice of course, the canoes and the men, and much useful 
information and advice. It is quite possible that the canoes may be 
offered as a free loan; and we may fairly suppose that English- 
men who have got so far as to set about the matter at all, will not 
fall into the false shame about accepting hospitality in its fitting 
place, which is one of our besetting sins. The men will be strong, 
capable, and faithful—men who may be summarily likened to 
Alpine guides in the rough. It is not their regular business 
to go about with travellers. They have not fully grasped the 
notion of people camping out for amusement, and, not being 
accustomed to make themselves particularly comfortable in their 
own expeditions, are not equipped, as guides are in any of the 
Alpine centres, with full knowledge of what ought to be pro- 
vided for the use and comfort of their employers. Also they 
have taken over the Red Indian tradition of constant and ex- 
ceeding caution. They are quite capable of facing danger if 
it is thrust upon them, but they are averse to anything like 
gratuitous risk or responsibility. Trying an experiment for the 
experiment’s sake is outside their conception of what is possible 
and reasonable. But then there are not, many experiments that 
could be tried. There are no new passes to be made on a river, 


. though now and then it may be practicable and not imprudent to 


ran a rapid which is usually circumvented by portage. Again, 
these men have minute and perfect local knowledge of the naviga- 


tion of their own rivers, and great capacity for discovering the | 


right course in unknown waters of the same kind; but, in Lower 
Canada at any rate, their general information about times and 
distances is singularly vague. They compute journeys in miles, 
but the English mile in their mouths becomes an even more elastic 
and perplexing standard than the Swiss Stunde. Not that this is 
very surprising in persons who are not in the habit of using 
maps. For on a Canadian river actual measured distance bears, if 
possible, an even less constant relation than in the Alps to the 
time occupied in covering it. There is the difference between 
§ravelling with and against the stream, to begin with; you may 
ran in half an hour down a reach which it was half a day’s busi- 
ness to work up. Then, on these broad rivers, and with so light a 
craft as a canoe, a fair or contrary wind makes far more difference 
than a stranger would expect. Also, canoes have a great deal of 
individuality, and their performances are various according to 
circumstances, So that when you know that two given points on 
your river are, say, twenty miles apart, this is only the beginning 
of knowledge as to the sort of journey it will be frcm one to the 
other. For the rest, the Canadian voyageur resembles or approaches 
the Swiss guide in many qualities. He can do a vast deal of work 
with no appearance of fatigue and not much of effort, is skilled 
and handy in all the things of his craft (which, be it remembered, 
includes woodcraft), is not of polished manners, yet a true gentle- 
man in his relations with his employers, serviceable and anxious 
to please them without abandoning his independence, and willing 
to do a great deal more than is in his bond if he is treated with 
courtesy and consideration, We are taking the class at its best, 
as is only fair. But we doubt not that, if canoe journeying 
became a more general holiday pastime in Canada, the demand 
would call forth, as it has called forth in the Alps, a sort of 
trained men fully understanding all things that pertain to the 
conduct of such an expedition. As it is, the traveller must be 
prepared to form his own plans and exercise his own judg- 
ment as to route and length of day’s journey; though in such 
details as the choice of a fit camping-ground within given 
limits it is far better to trust the expert’s knowledge. In Lower 
Canada the men will probably be French-Canadians knowing a 
little English, but not much. Some knowledge of colloquial 
French is therefore desirable, though the traveller will speedily 
discover that the spoken French of a Canadian voyageur ditfers in 
many material particulars from both the written and the spoken 
French of Paris. A good map of the region to be visited should 
of course be procured if possible. There are not any detailed 
= that we know of, and perhaps one is happier without 
them. 

The next point is stores and equipment. Provisions are best 
laid in at the nearest town; at the same time, if there are an 
little portable matters the traveller has a special fancy for, he will 
do wisely to make sure of them at a place of larger resources, like 
Montreal or Toronto. As to clothes and maps, it is simpler and 


cheaper to bring them with youas free luggage than to buy them in | 


Canada, and pay the freight and another set of profits in addition to 
the home price. At this point we remark, for abundant caution’s 
sake, that a canoeing party must do without many of the luxuries of 
civilization, and some of the so-called necessaries, It is a very 
different affair from a garden picnic, or an encampment on the 
Thames, or even a night or two in Alpine huts. If a man cannot 


travelling of this kind, the fewer things you have to carry and to 
think about the better, and this applies to stores of all sorts. It 
is wiser to take what is known to be generally useful than to 
burden oneself with a — — devices in the way of 
raiment, food, or anything else. The staples of solid food are 
bacon and some form of wheat stuff, whether bread, biscuit, 
flour, and in what proportions, is a matter of taste, provided that 
one at least of the party can bake. Fresh bread, milk, eggs, 
potatoes, and sometimes other vegetables, can mostly be bought at 
farmhouses on the banks of the river at intervals of not more 
than a day or two. Tea (with coffee as a variation if desired) is 
the universal drink. A traveller who wanted alcohol would have 
either to go to great trouble and expense, or take it in the form 
of whisky. But nobody knows the virtue of tea in all weathers 
and temperatures who has not drunk it in front of a camp fire. Not 
over a camp fire, for Canadians, though accustomed to extremes of 
heat and cold, are not salamanders. You may sit overa gipsy fire of 
half-a-dozen sticks, such as people boil a kettle with out of doors 
in England. But when in place of the sticks there are logs five or 
six feet long, and solid stumps of pine or cedar with their branch- 
ing roots, and the flame of them searches the wood round about 
with lights and shadows that only Rembrandt could seize; and 
every now and then a volley of sparks goes up twenty or thirty feet 
like a coil of live glowing serpents, why then we keep a more respect- 
ful distance. Tdglich grosses Feuerwerk: is an attraction commonly 
advertised by the public gardens of German towns. The dweller in 
a Canadian camp has a finer sight every night in the natural course 
of things than any firework-maker could provide. To return to the 
provender, there is generally the chance of adding to the stock by 
the method of trolling with a line over the stern and a spinning 
bait, which, if of no great interest from a sporting point of view, 
is found effective for the purpose of having fish for supper. There 
are also not infrequent opportunities for fly-fishing, as to which 
information must be obtained as near the time and place as may 
be. A few tins of preserved meat do not add greatly to the bulk 
of the butin, as the Frerich-speaking men call the baggage of the 
expedition, and are useful to give variety, and on occasion to save 
cooking. But one finds, as in the Alps, that there is no increase 
whatever in the appetite for flesh-meat; on the other hand, 
eggs, milk, and vegetables are eagerly welcomed. Rice, which 
is too little used by Englishmen at home, except as the vehicle 
of yt has been found an excellent resource in camp diet, as 
it will do duty, according to taste, for a vegetable or for a sweet 


or savoury dish. Plain boiled rice, with sugar and milk, seems 
childish fare in town, but men are often glad of it in camp 
| after a long day’s work, when they care but little for stronger 
meat. A few condiments take up practically no room, so herein 
| the traveller may please himself. It is worth knowing that 
| French mustard can be obtained at even the smallest 
any little special trouble to provide against (and he is lucky who 
_ after thirty or thirty-five has none) must take with him ealinee 
_ remedies he knows to be — This is necessary, and the rest 
_is superfluous. Implicit following of the general good advice to 
| be found by the bushel in guide-books and manuals of health 
would turn one’s baggage into a family medicine chest, and make 
| active life impossible, Still, there are sundry matters, more or 
less in the nature of drugs, which are useful all round, and which 
a man will not repent having about him. Vaseline, for example, 
is good for many things—sunburn and flies among others, Many 
experienced travellers will never part from eau de cologne if they 
can help it; and we think they are right, for it has much and 
various virtue in small compass. For accidental hurts there is the 
Canada balsam tree im situ, with its healing gum, which is found 
in little vesicles in the bark. The boughs of this same tree—a 
stately conifer, with a epiry to ve to line the tent floor with 
an arcmatic and elastic bed, only the boughs must be laid all one 
way—from head to foot—and the right side up, or the sleeper, if 
we may invert the words of the poet, will “ touch the tender stops 
of various quills” toan extent that may interfere with his rest. 
Hemlock boughs are even better ; the hemlock tree is not unlike 
the balsam, but with darker and softer foliage more nearly ap- 
proaching janiper, and has nothing to do with the European 
umbelliferous plant. 

We have said nothing of tents, by the way; and all that can be 
said is that the traveller must provide his own, of such dimensions 
as are suitable to the party. Cooking and mess utensils must 
also be taken, They can be bought in endless variety, and it is 
only necessary to remember that a few good strong camp-kettles 
and pans are better than many nicknacks, and that spirit-lamps 
and Russian furnaces need not be thought of in a land where 
nature supplies wood fuel without stint, This equipment will 
naturally be taken from headquarters, and will include knives, 
forks, and spoons (cutlery exists in Freach Canadian country 
towns, but the knives are flat pieces of iron which never pre- 
tended to have an edge) and other things to match. There is not 
much to be said about clothing either, except that the analovies 
_of a walking or fishing tour are rather to be followed than those 
of English boating. The smartness of boating flannels would very 
| speedily come to grief in camp life; and there may be rough bits 
| of wood to go through besides. Then one must be armed against 
‘cold nights and mornings, as well as hot days, even with the 
| Shelter of a tent. All kinds of wraps are good if they are strong 


be happy without his shaving-water, and his dressing-gown, and | enough. A fisherman’s blue frock is an excellent thing to have 
his boots nicely blacked, and his Times at breakfast every morn- | with one as an extra garment. Waterproof sheets are useful to 
ing, he has only to stay at home, As a general maxim for | spread on the ground for meals and sitting out, or to lay in the 
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boat, and are handy as an outside cover for other things, materially 
helping to make t is called a good pack, The army pattern of 
indiarubber all through is best. What amount of spare clothing and 
other personal belongings may reasonably be taken depends on the 
character ofthe particalar journey. The carrying power ofa canoe 
is much greater than any one would suppose who has not seen it 
loaded; and on a river not greatly interrupted by falls and rapids 
there is no occasion to be anxious about a few pounds. But the 
— amount of portages should be considered beforehand, 
‘age is the process of cutting off a rapid or series of rapids by 
carrying the canoes overland ; also the path (generally 
through woods) provided for this purpose. A portage may be of 
any length, from a few hundred feet to two or three miles. In 
the parts commonly used for traffic the paths are well kept; 
sometimes there is even a cart-road; but where the lumbering 
business has fallen off a portage may be found all but abandoned 
and in exceedingly bad condition. Much baggage on a heavy 
— means much trouble and delay, and for such work it is 
esirable to | no more weight than is indispensable; and, as 
trustworthy | information cannot always be had beforehand 
concerning the length and state of portages, it is well always to have 
things so arranged that you can easily put yourself in light 
marching order for a day or two, somewhat after the fashion com- 
monly used in Alpine excursions. A waterproof pack that will 
ton wet and exposure, and has no particular shape to lose, will 
be found better for general use than the civilised portmanteau. 
In the matter of books and writing or drawing materials every 
man of sense is best guided by his own taste, avoiding, of course, 
anything of excessive bulk. But it may save trouble in the 
choice of your half-dozen favourite authors to reflect that you 
probably will not open them. Homer, nevertheless, will go into 
one’s pocket, and is ever good to read in the sound of great 
waters. 

Supposing the to be made up, equipped, and under way, 
one ofthe first A wif they have to jmenahie te that it takes time 
both to make and to strike a camp. Two hours of daylight are 
none too much to allow for putting things in order on arrival 
at a new station; and it will hardly be found practicable to effect 
a start in the morning in less than that space of time after rising. 
When you are established under canvas, be it for one night only 
or for a day or two, there are little points of comfort and: policy 
worth attending to. Things covetlil taguther as they must be in 
a tent are wonderfully easy to mislay, however few of them there 
may be. We confidently offer this as a golden rule which will 
save much petty trouble and worry :—Never leave any small object 
loose. When done with, put it at once either in your pocket, or 
in the place where it goes when packed, or upon some larger 
object which cannot be overlooked. The inside of one’s hat is a 
good receptacle for the contents of the pockets at night, being of 
@ convenient capacity and answering the condition of being im- 
er to overlook when you get up. It is good, both for clean- 

ness and order and for taking stock, to have a complete turn out 
of your kit every few days; though this we confess to be a counsel 
of perfection more likely to be allowed than followed. Airing in 
the sun is half as good as a washing. As for the care of one’s 
person, it is an exceptional camping-ground where the river does 
not afford good bathing close at hand, For the rest, Canadian 
camp life has much in common with all forms of open-air life and 
rough travelling, and the directions given in such works as Mr. 
Galton’s Art of Travel and the best Alpine guide-books may be 
consulted with advantage, using the necessary discretion in allow- 
ing for obvious differences; for instance, a man will not wear 
nailed boots in a canoe, neither need he learn how to make soap 
in the desert. We may have unconsciously repeated some of 
these directions; but nothing has been stated which is not derived 
from actual experience of the special matter in hand. 

A canoe trip cannot be warranted to be all rose-colour more 
than any other human undertaking. But the summer months are, 
on the whole, far less exposed to accidents of weather in Canada 
than in Europe. The only serious drawbacks likely to be en- 
countered are excessive heat and insects; and insects are generally 
not to be feared after the first week in August. Before that time 
nobody goes to the woods unless compelled by business or by the 
all-mastering love of sport. A cold July, however, may lead to a 
second crop of mosquitos and black-flies in August, and there is a 
tiny sand-fly, expressively called briilot in. Lower Canada, who is 
worse than either while his time lasts; happily he comes out only 
for an hour or so about dawn and sunset. The most effectual 
exorcism for flies of all kinds is wood smoke, and the making and 
judiciously placing a little smoky fire or heap of brands (smudge 
in English, boucane in French) for the purpose of keeping them off 
is one of the first mysteries of woodcraft that strike the new-comer. 
When the sun’s heat becomes too powerful, there is nothing for it 
that we know of but to use the world-old and world-wide remedy of 
keeping quiet in the middle of the day. The ordinary hardships 
of camp life (as they seem to people who set their hearts on the 
blacking of their boots) need not be considered. Letters and news- 
papers are doubtless cut off for the time being, a loss which the wise 
man can endure, to say the least, with equanimity. Onthe whole, 
there is no form of holiday pastime that gives more complete, 
varied, and delightful contrasts to the routine of work-a-day life 
than a canoe trip on one of the Canadian rivers. 


NATIONAL CHURCH REFORM. 


DS pmes the many questions which very fiercely agitate diffe- 
rent schools of Churchmen there has hitherto been absolute 
unanimity on one point. High, Low, and Broad have been agreed 
that the Church presents itself in its most degraded aspect in the 
parishes which are cursed with election of parson by universal 
suffrage. Accordingly the exertions of ecclesiastical reformers, 
prosaic fellows as they are, has hitherto been devoted to the object 
of abating an anomaly which as yet is happily rare. Mr. Al 
Grey, however, who has won himself a not inconspicuous place in 
that class of statesmen known as rising men, is far too original for 
any such matter-cf-fact expedient. The thing is a nuisance, he 
appears to think, and it isalso an anomaly. Let us make it no longer 
an anomaly and it will cease to be a nuisance. To be sure the 
law of patronage and a good many more laws stand in the way of 
a literal Bilstonizing of all England. But England may yet be 
made Bilston all over in the spirit. Mr. Grey as a student of 
history has been led to appreciate the blessings of the French 
Constitution in those happy days when Merovingians reigned and 
Mayors of the Palace governed ; while his familiarity with modern 
economic theories enables him to appreciate the capabilities of 
co-operation. Co-operative Merovingianism, so he discovered, 
would be the panacea for spiritual ills, It might be the purga- 
tory of the priest, but it would be the paradise of the flock. 
These deep thoughts took shape, as is the way with legislators, 
in a Church Boards Bill. The Bill has appeared and disappeared 
in that condition of semi-vitality which is the doom of measures 
that do not reach a second reading, for two or three Sessions; 
while it is ——- reprinted for fear so signal a triumph of 
philosophic statesmanship should be prematurely forgotten. Under 
it any three parishioners, such as would be entitled to vote in an 
election of churchwardens, may signify their wish that the pro- 
visions of the Act shall come into operation in that parish, and 
then in three days the notice is to be posted, and in not less than 
fifteen, nor more than twenty-one days afterwards, the meeting of 
ishioners is to take place to consider the expediency of adopt- 
ing the scheme. The voters both in this preliminary stage and in 
the election of members are to be nothing so old-fashioned as com- 
municants, nor even persons who may, for reasons more or less satis- 
factory, parade themselves as members of the Church, but “ aduit 
parishioners,” all and every one, members of all the hundred and 
eighty-seven sects who, according to Whitaker, divide this happy 
land amongst themselves, and the residuum of persons too supe- 
rior to belong to any sect whatever, keepers of public-houses or 
of houses which may be worse, those just escaped out of prison 
and those who ought at the time to in prison, and universal 
womankind ; a real flesh-and-blood constituency, in short, with a 
supplementary “service” franchise of folks who have gone for a 
year to the church without being parishioners. This admirably 
qualified constituency is to elect a parish Board by certain rules 
of proportionate numbers, and it is to “have power from time to 
time of making any change, not contrary to Jaw, in the manner of 
conducting the services and ministrations of the Church, or in the 
vestments worn by any person officiating or assisting in such 
services, or in the arrangements for the seating of the parishioners, 
or in the lights, ornaments, decorations, furniture, and fittings of 
the church. The Board shall also superintend the distribution 
of all moneys collected within the church, and undertake the 
management of any matter of an ecclesiastical nature affecting the 
neral interests of the parish which has theretofore been managed 
by the incumbent, or by the incumbent and the churchwardens.” 
he incumbent's and churchwardens’ privileges are summed up in 
the order that they shall “ respectively conform to all lawful orders 
made by the Church Board under this Act,” with an appeal to the 
Bishop, the effect of which of course must be to obliterate the 
safeguards of the parochial system by placing the Bishop face to 
face with every parish in the person of those narishioners who 
may know least and care least for the Church except as a something 
to worry. The unfortunate incumbent in the meanwhile, stripped of 
everything which used to give him heart and interest in his church, 
will be reduced toa clerk in the common no less than the technical 
sense of the word, as he will only be there to say Amen to all the 
eccentricities of the Board. 

Such a measure, of course, would be nothing unless it were 
despotic, so the persuasions proposed to win compliance from un- 
willing parsons are the apostolic expedients of suspension and depri- 
vation. We presume that it must be by pure accident that the 
further provision was not added, “ That whereas the clergy of the 
Church of England have hitherto been gentlemen, owing to their 
confidence that their ministrations would be conducted in compli- 
ance with the well-understood condition that a gentleman expects 
when placed in a responsible position to enjoy the confidence and 
exercise the powers congruous to that position; and whereas the 

as herein constituted withdraw such confidence and assume 

such powers; and whereas it is not desirable wholly to expel 

—- from the ministry of the Church of England, it shall 

lawful, on any avoidance of the living, for the Church Board 

to select some one, being a gentleman, to succeed to the vacancy, 

and on his refusing he shall be liable to fine and imprisonment at 
the discretion of the said Board.” 

Those who have studied the anatomy of morbid human nature 
tell us that it is the manifest destiny of fads to embody themselves 
in Committees and office-bearers, and the followers of Mr, Grey 


.| conform to the law by crystallizing themselves into a “ National 


Church Reform Union,” witha Manchester branch. The central 
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body, one ag | some persons whose opinions are more valuable 
to ened ves than to any one else, and one or two whom we are 
ised to see embarked on such a voyage, wisely avoids statistics, 
while it occasionally makes its existence known by a sentimental 
peal from Canon Fremantle, or some fledgling reformers little 
ps of protest. The Manchester branch, which is honoured by 
the vice-chairmanship of the ubiquitous Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
is more bold, for it ventures into figures, and from them we learn 
that while the Committee, including officers, numbers nineteen 
members, it is supported by a list of donations and another of 
subscriptions. The donations are those of ten generous friends, 
and they amount to 58/. 18s., of which 25/. are the gift of the 
chairman, while there are eight subscriptions amounting to 
241. 38. 6d., of which 20!. come from two subscribers. The at 
heart of Cottonopolis does not seem yet stirred to its depths in 
the cause of National Church Reform. 

Gnats and midges have the power of inflicting annoyance quite 
incommensurate with their size or their place in order of 
creation. So, although we refuse to believe that the National 
Church Reform Union ever can really exercise influence, we are 

ite prepared to see it active in giving petty trouble, and we 
estos believe it is worth while to expose the preposterous 
pretensions and chaotic scheme of action of a fuss diate. It is 
no excuse for it to allege that the clergyman who understands 
his position and the temper of the age ought to take counsel in 
some systematic way with his flock. Of course he ought, and 
in a continually increasing ratio the clergy do so. But according 
to circumstances they either find their advisers in the old consti- 
tutional machinery of churchwardens and vestry, or else they 
organize their own informal conference according to the local cir- 
cumstances of each particular parish. This spontaneous growth 
of free intercourse between pastor and parishioners is an unmixed 
Food, while we should be disposed to predicate unmixed evil for 

. Albert Grey's caricature of the most mischievous character- 
istics of doctrinaire republicanism. 


DICK OF DEVONSHIRE. 


WE have been reminded (@ propos of a notice of Glanville’s 
Voyage to Cadiz which appeared in the Saturday Review of 
August 9) of a batch of curious literature relating to the same 
events, but of which Richard Pike or Peeke (for his name is spelt 
both ways) is the immediate hero, The batch itself is, as has been 
said, curious, and it is remarkably characteristic both of the litera- 
ture and the temper of itstime. The centre part of it consists of a 
short tract, written by Peeke himself, and printed very soon after 
the events, under the title of “ Three to One: Being, An lish- 
Spanish Combat, Performed by a Westerne Gentleman, of Tauy- 
stoke in Deuonshire, with an English Quarter-Staffe, against Three 
Spanish Rapiers and Poniards, at Sherries in Spaine,” with a good 
deal more. This prose tract is concluded by a long commendatory 
poem, or rather a verse abstract of its contents, which has been 
attributed to Davies of Hereford. Mr. Arber reprinted it in the 
first volume of his English Garner, but without keeping the 
lling; and about five pees ago Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, of 
lympton, privately printed a kind of réswmé of the original, with 
abundant extracts in the original spelling, and a facsimile of the 
title-page, where Peeke is bestriding one Spaniard and holding the 
other two in play with his quarter-staff. But Mr. Rowe does not 
seem to have been, or to be, aware of an almost more curious 
document on the subject—the anonymous play of Dick of Devon- 
shire. This, indeed, when he printed his tract five me ago, was 
still in manuscript, and though it was last year published in Mr. 
A. H. Bullen’s invaluable collection of Old Plays, that collection, 
being printed by subscription and in comparatively small numbers, 
is not so well known as it ought to be. It completes the set, as we 
may call it, of prose tract, verse ballad (for Davies's, if it be Davies's, 
poem is very much of the halfpenny ballad style), and dramatic 
working-up which, in the absence of | eer corresponded for 
those days to the present handling of such subjects in ae 
and magazine articles. The whole is thus a literary curiosity of a 
certuin kind, not to mention that the play, at least, is very far from 
despicable as literature. But Dick himself is interesting enough 
in ail conscience, and his exploits, which are recounted nearly in 
the same form in tract, poem, mee, and are told with a quaint 
mixture of simplicity and vantardise (1t would be a shame to call 
it bragging), show well enough that, if the repute of English 
arms fell somewhat in the seventeenth century, it was not the 
fault of the men. Dick’s delightfully schoolboy determination to 
go woolgathering into an enemy’s country in search of “ oranges 
and lymons” (a proceeding which he excused to himself “ because 
I had a desire to present some of these fruites to my captaine ”) 
is only one of a score of little touches quite as vivid and docu- 
mentary as the actual fi ting, which is nearly as good as Captain 
John Smith's and a deal less romancical. 

Richard Peeke was a gentleman of Tavistock, and that is pretty 
nearly all that is known about him except the exploits recorded in 
the documents now surveyed, the authenticity of which is, how- 
ever, veriliable from other sources. He served as a gentleman 
volunteer in the Algerian expedition of 1621, but he gives no 
account of his experiences there except that he came home from 


his “ Argeires voyage” with “ my body more wasted and weather- | 


beaten, but my purse neuer the er nor my rockets thicker 
lined.” In 1625 was @ married man and had children. But 


the announcement of the Cadiz voyage was quite enough for 
and off he went to join the “ heroicall apurits vi a ae 
venture their “honors, liues, and fortunes.” Whether they all 
did this in quest of oranges and lymons Peeke does not mention. 
He sailed in the Convertine, Captain Thomas Porter, and the play 
gives her a share in the attack on Fort Puntal, which was made by 
“sixteen Dutch ships and about ten White Hallmen ” (both tract 
and play interpret this phrase as meaning “ colliers”; but why were 
colliers called White Hallmen? Asa joke?) Then the army went 
up to Cadiz and made a mess of it, asall men know. Peeke mean- 
while stayed with the fleet until his unlucky fancy for oranges and 
lymons came upon him. He met some fellow-botanists, who told 
him that all was safe, and (in the play at least) proceeded to covet 
his neighbour's land. “I would I had a matter or a mannour, 
indeed ” (says Peeke, who was evidently a wag, as wags went in 
the days of Eliza and our James), “of 1,000 acres of these wood- 
lands, and roome to set it in Devonshire,” out of which, of course, 
no good Devonshireman would live if he could help it. These 
speculations, however, were interrupted by things not so pleasant 
as oranges and lymons. The explorer came suddenly on the dead 
bodies of three Englishmen, near to which another was just giving 
up the ghost, and while he was casting about for means to rescue 
this latter, a Spanish horseman, one Don Juan of Cales, rushed 
upon him, Of course Dick was not afraid of a single Spanish 
horseman, and this is the way he vindicated the honour of the 
West country 

Fiue or six Skirmishes wee had, and for a pretty while, fought off and 


on, 

At last, I getting with much adoe, to the top of a sandy Llillock the 
Horseman nimbly followed vp after: By good Fortune to me, (though bad 
to himselfe) he had no Petronell or Pistolls about him; and therefore 
clapping Spurres to his [orsesides, his intent as it seemed, was, with full 
careere to ride ouer me, and trample me vnder his Horse’s feete: But a 
Prouidence greater than his Fury was my Guard. 

Time was it for me to looke about warily, and to lay about lustely, to 
defend a poor Life so hardly distressed; As therefore his Horse was 
violently breaking in vpon me [ struck him into the eyes, with a flappe of 
my Cloake ; vpon which turning sideward, I took my aduantage and as 
redily as I could, stepping in, it pleased God that I should pluck my Enem 
downe, and haue him at my Mercy, for Life, which notwithstandinge, 

ue him: He falling on his knees and crying out in French to me, 

‘ardone moy le vous pree, Ie suie un buon chrestien. Pardon me Sir, I am a 
good Christian. 

I seeing him braue and hauing a soldier’s minde to Rifle him, I searched 
for Iewels, but found, onely fiue Peices of Eight about him in all, amount- 
ing to twenty Shillings English. Yet he had Gold, but that I could not 
come by; For I was in hast to have sent his Spanish Knight-hood home 
on Foote and to haue taught his Horse an English pace. 

Thus farre, my Voyage for Oranges sped well, but in the end prooved 
sower Sawce to me. And it is harder to keepe a victory then to obteyne : 
So, heere it fell out with mine. 


This moral reflection leads to the appearance of fourteen Spani 

musketeers (the play reduces them to twelve), and Dick, like a 
sensible Englishman who never pretended to fight more than six 
enemies at once, surrenders. Whereupon his late captive basely 
ran him through both cheeks, to the great scandal of fourteen 
musketeers and the horror of the equally chivalrous Spanish 
officers. Nor was this the only foul blow which poor Dick suf- 
fered. For as he was led in triumph through the streets of Cadiz 
a rascally “ Flemming” ran a halbert into “ the reynes of his backe 
at the least foure inches.” The Spanish authorities, however, 
though they would not accept Captain Porter's offer of a ransom, 
treated Dick very well, and had his unhandsomely-given wounds 


properly attended to. The play here interleaves a romantic epi- 
sode, in which Donna Catalina, Don John’s wife, endeavours to 


make atonement for her husband’s misconduct—a proceeding 
which, though it is meant and carried on en tout bien tout honneur, 
the jealous Don not unnaturally misunderstands. 

Dick's great feats, however, were performed, not at Cadiz, but 
at “ Sherries,” whither he was sent for examination. After some 
not uninteresting details, illustrating the sharp look-out kept by 
the Spaniards on the state of England's fleet and defences, both of 
which seem to have been, as usual, in a way, and after a 
little waggery about “English hens” and “Spanish chickens,” 
“ Duke Medyna with a brow half angry askes” Pike whether he 
dare fight with one of these Spanish pullets. Rapier and 
are the arms first named, and Dick, “ catching the rapier betwixt 
the barres of my poniard,” has his enemy by the heels in no time, 
being obviously a good wraxling man, as a Tavistock man ought 
to be. The Duke then proposes another bout, but Dick objects. 
What follows shall be given from the play, as the first extract was 
from the tract :— 

Pike. I’me in the Lyon’s and to get from him 

There’s but dea’ 

Mac. English, what say you? Will you fight or no? 

Pike, lle fight. 

All. Give’em roome! make way there! 

Pike. Ne fight till every Joynt be cutt in pieces 

To please such brave spectators: yes Ile fight 
While I can stand, be you but pleased my Lords 
= Noble — here, to allow me choice 

my owne uD wi 

All. What? 

Pike. A quarter-staffe—this, were the head off. 

Mac. Off with the head and roome ! 

How dost thou like this Spaniard ? 
Well, he’s welcome. 


Here’s my old trusty friend: are there no more ? 

One! what, but one ? why I shall make no play 

No sport before my princely Judges with one. 

More sackes to the Mill! come another! what, no more? 
Mac. How many wouldst thou have ? 
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Pike. Avy number under six. 
All. Ha, ha, sure he’s mad! 
Mac. Dar’st coape with Three ? 
Pike. Where are they ? let ‘em show their faces so ; welcome ! 
Mac. How dost thou like these chickens ? 
Pike. we I have 
ith sorrell sopps Ile tell 
Lady. sige Now guard him heaven! 
(Drums. They fight. One is hilld, the other 2 disarmed.) 


After this all, as far as Dick is concerned, more than merrily, 
“Duke Medyna” (he is Macada in an plane the “ Marquis 
D’Alquevizzes,” others load him with presents; he is sent 
2% Madrid to see the King, and is handsomely entertained. 

is Majesty offers him a yearly pension, which of course Dick 
refuses, being “a subiect onely to the King of England my 
sovereign”; and so he is let go, and returns to England, Home, 
and Beauty through France, where, by the way, he keeps his 
hand in with another little fight with the Spaniards, “leaping 
upon the table and drawing” against seven Spaniards, of whom, 
however, as Dick very Seneslly tells us, six were not armed, 
though he thought they were. Thus he got safe to Fowey on “ the 
three and twenty day of April 1626.” The play seems to send 
him home by sea from Cadiz straight. 

The most curious and characteristic thing about this play, 
however, is the way in which Dick’s adventures are brought in to 
give title and English interest to a romantic drama with which 
a have scarcely the remotest connexion. Mr. Bullen is inclined 
to father Dick of Devonshire on Heywood, & ——a attri- 
bution, which we, relying on some not inconsiderable reading of 
the Elizabethan drama, are not wholly inclined to accept. The 
daughter of the Governor of Cales is affianced to Henrico Guzman. 
The siege gives the lover a dangerous opportunity, and Henrico, 
who appears to be a very respectable person at first, by one 
of the sudden and scarcely natural changes common in all 
Elizabethan dramatists, except Shaks Tescen a complete 
ruffian, offers violence to the lady, treats her subsequently with 
the vilest insult, and forms a plot to take his elder brother's life. 
This business, out of which Master Henrico gets much better than 
he deserves, forms the main subject of the play, which is diversi- 
fied by the humours of one Buzzano, a comic accomplice of 


Henrico’s. This mage is sometimes very dull, but at other 
times rather » a3 when, his master having threatened him 
awith v , if he reveals his crime even in his sleep, remarks, 


engeance. 
“Hum! It will not besafe to dream of a knave shortly!” Some 
of the serious verse is really pathetic, and there is a most spirited 
description of Drake in a dial between two “ Sherries ” 
merchants as to the cause of enmity between Spain and 
ay That glory of hi nd terror 
s country, a 

Drake, of eternall memory, harrowed th’ Indies. 
Again, that the author, whoever he was, knew his politics is clear 
from a sly hit at Glanville. When the latter, who is Mere A 
introduced as “Secretary,” remarks that the refusal of Peeke’s 
ransom seems to show that the Spaniards hold him for “ a barronet 
at least,” the captain retorts, “Or perhaps, Mr. Secretary, some 
remarkable Common wealth’s man, a politician in government,” 
which, if Glanville had not been, or ok ant been thought to be, 
he would have been spared his involuntary voyage. 

But though the play is far from uninteresting as a romantic 
i-comedy, its chief interest must be held to be its display of 
its connexion with the story of its nominal hero, Three-to-One 

Dick of Devonshire, “Manly Peeke of Tavistock,” of whose likes 
may the breed never die out in England. 


THE GROWTH OF LOCAL TAXATION. 


ANCIAL optimism is the undisputed creed of the present 
generation of Englishmen. In all directions, upon all 
mundane subjects, in every department of human affairs, optimism 
is naturally a popular doctrine. In this last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the prophets of smooth things occupy an impreg- 
nable van und, with a pleasant outlook in every direction. 
The > ey of the English race, the expansion of our colonies, the 
grow 


of our wealth, the progress of science, and its multiform 
applications to industry, leave the pessimist with little to say, and 
saying that little to deaf ears. The part of Cassandra has seldom 
been more ungrateful than now. But upon finance above all, the 
optimists have had their own way unchecked and uncontradicted. 
A constantly growing revenue, a vast reduction of taxation, an 
unprecedented diminution of debt, surely justify complacency. Our 
financiers have been too successful to boast of success. Surpluses 
are a matter of course; the question is only of their amount and 
lication. On these matters all parties are agreed. The tone of 

t speeches is invariably not merely 7 oe but confident. 

If Sir Stafford Northcote’s description of the situation be less 
eloquent and glowing than Mr, Gladstone's, if Mr. Childers chants 
his pwan in a somewhat lower key than Mr. Lowe, the difference 
is one of temperament, or at most of special circumstances—a little 
war or a warm summer. To challenge a judgment so authori- 
tative and so unanimous, to raise the discordant note of warning 
amid such a chorus of triumph, seems the very extravagance 
of pessimist perversity. Cassandra herself dare not find a flaw 
in the soundness of our financial prosperity ; dare not deny that 
our total taxation has been steadily and enormously reduced ; still 


less affirm that, despite six millions applied in a single year to the 
yment of debt, despite the Ministerial plan accepted by Par- 
ment for paying off over 130 millions in the next twenty years, 
our total indebtedness has inc and is increasing at an 
ge rate. Yet that which seems too wild for wilful paradox 
is literal truth ; what Cassandra dare not suggest is recorded in 
accessible Blue-books and statistical tables. 

Since 1867-8 the National Debt, including the capital value of 
annuities, has been reduced by 43 millions. But the total amount 
of our obligations has increased in the same period by at least 
45 millions, and probably by a good deal more. The annual 
charge of “the Debt ” had risen between 1862 and 1882 from 26 
to 29} millions; we are paying, that is to say, an increa 
taxation of —_ that we may reduce for the benelit of 
posterity the burden which our fathers bequeathed to us, Every 
temporary addition to the National Debt is closely and vigilantly 
scanned. The Minister who, save under obvious and pressing 
necessity, ventures to borrow, though but for two or three years, 
a couple of millions sterling, is sharply questioned and loses dis- 
tinctly in Parliamentary and popular esteem. The reduction of 
debt, not merely by the application of the annual surplus, but by 
taxation raised for that express purpose, is our accepted national 
policy. Liberal and Tory financiers vie with one another in 

votion to this end. Yet at the same time we are allowing 
irresponsible, unobserved, comparatively inexperienced and igno- 
rant men, subject to no real or effective supervision, to undo, 
and more than undo, the laborious work of responsible statesmen ; 
to counteract the fiscal policy of the country, to heap up, 
year by year, heavier burdens than those which Parliament is so 
anxious, at a heavy cost to the present generation of taxpayers, to 
diminish. In 1867-8 the local debt of England and Wales alone 
was but 33 millions; in 1881-2 it had reached and exceeded 120 
millions! That is, in fourteen years the innumerable Councils, 
Boards, and Commissions which control our parochial, municipal, 
and district expenditure had incurred a debt of more than 87 mil- 
lions—twice as much as successive Chancellors of the Exchequer 
had in the same time paid off. Nor has there been any propor- 
tionate increase in the wealth which has to bear this enormous 
load. In the same period the rateable value had increased only 
by 39 per cent. ; while the rates had risen 70 per cent., the ex- 

nditure had been doubled, and the outstanding debt increased 
more than 360 per cent., or three and a half-fold. The entire 
rateable value of England and Wales in the last year of the period 
fell short of 140 millions; while the debt amounted to 120, or more 
than six-sevenths of the income of the property liable for it. Our 
national taxation, apart from the Post Office and other similar sources 
of revenue, may be roughly taken at 70 millions. That levied by the 
local authorities of all sorts—of course subject to audit, but in 
ractical secresy, and without observation or control—does not 
Fall short of 28 millions in England and Wales alone. The national 
expenditure, properly so called, has never exceeded 80 millions in 
time of peace; the local expenditure of England and Wales in 
1881-2 exceeded 50 millions. 

But it is the increase even more than the amount of expenditure 
and debt that deserves attention. Fourteen years ago the costly 
tendencies of modern legislation had already begun, and more 
than begun, to take effect. The new standard of sanitary require- 
ments, new systems of sewerage and drainage, town improvements, 
modern ideas of decency and comfort, especially as regards the 
dwellings of the poor, were already brought to bear; and the 
practice of throwing the whole or nearly the whole of the burden 
upon the unhappy ratepayers—that is to say, immediately upon 
the occupiers ultimately upon the owners of land and houses— 
had been fully adopted. The ome then, is not in any wise 
unfair or misleading. It goes back to no remote date, to no anti- 
quated standard. Neither the demands nor the resources, nor yet 
the method by which the former are to be met and the latter 
economized, or the reverse, have undergone any substantial change 
during the — in question. There is no reason to hope that we 
have seen the worst, that the growth either of expenditure or debt 
between 1868 and 1882 was in any wise abnormal, however extra- 
vagant. True, the Education Act of 1871 introduced a new 
element of local expenditure, imposed a burden so onerous and so 
obviously Imperial in character that Ministers and Parliament 
were — for very shame to share the load; to throw buta 
portion of the cost on that single unlucky class, the owners and 
tenants of realty, who have borne nearly the whole expense of 
modern philanthropy. To go back only to 1873-4, a the 
Education Act was already at work, the rates increased in eight 
years from 19} to 28 millions, the expenditure from 31 to 50 
millions, and the debt from 60 to 120 inillions. In the last three 
years for which the returns are accessible the rates increased by 
more than! million, the expenditure by nearly 2 millions, and the 
debt by more than 6 millions annually. In ten years the local 
loans authorized by Parliament or the Local Government Board 
amounted to no less than 58} millions. The annual increment in 
1872 was little more than 3 millions, in 1875 8 millions, in 1879 
9 millions, in 1880 7$ millions, in 188: less than 4, and in 
1882 about 4} millions. These figures, however, are exclusive 
of sums borrowed by the issue of perpetual annuities, or under 
Acts for the purchase of i undertakings where the price 
was not fixed by Parliament, Nor must it be supposed that these 
sums have been borrowed for short periods only, or that taxation 
has been swelled by provision for early repayment. At first the 
loans authorized were for thirty or thirty-five years; lately the 
term has been extended to sixty, and even to a hundred, 
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If this general view of the state of local finances be unsatisfac- 
tory and alarming, a reference to particular examples has no re- 
assuring effect. ‘The only local authorities whose fiscal manage- 
ment appears to have been economical, which have neither incurred 
debt nor burdened the ratepayers with exorbitant immediate 
demands, are those against whose arbitrary power Radical doc- 
trinairism most bitterly declaims, and whom Liberal policy has 
marked for proximate extinction. While the elective authorities 
of the towns have proceeded to increase taxation and to heap up 
debt on an imperial scale, as if corporations had not only neither 
soul nor body to protect, but neither constituents nor posterity to 
consider, the justices in Quarter Sessions have administered the 
county finances with signal and exceptional frugality. The rates 
levied by them have increased only from 2] to 3} millions, their 
debt from 2°7 to 4°4 millions, The model municipalities, on whose 
achievements the Radicals dwell with pride, and which they 
hold up as examples to less enterprising or more easily contented 
communities, present a striking contrast to the modest budgets of 
the counties. Without colonial resources or colonial powers of 
expansion, they have borrowed at much more than a colonial 
rate. Birmingham, with a total rateable value of 1} million, 
owes no less than 7 millions; that is, supposing her municipal 
taxation to be six-and-eightpence in the pound (a monstrous taxa- 
tion), her debt already amounts to fourteen years’ revenue! Leeds, 
Bradford, Bolton, and Leicester owe four times their rateable value, 
which, taking the average rate of four shillings in the pound, 
would be twenty times their revenue. Manchester, famous in 
older and better days for the efficiency of her municipal govern- 
ment, owes about 2} years’ rateable value; Salford a little less; 
while Liverpool, with nearly 34 millions of taxable income, owes 
5 millions only. ‘These three cities, moreover, own, we believe, 
and valuable municipal property, waterworks, 
docks, &c., which may more than countervail their debt. Of 240 
boroughs, 94 already owe more than one year’s rateable value; 
while the total taxation of the counties is under 7 per cent., and 
their total debt about 8 per cent. on the same. Nor is the contrast 
= 80 unaccountable as it mayseem, If the members of Quarter 

ions are not elected, they are in a very real sense responsible— 
—— not to a practically untaxed populace, but to theirown 

r and its immediate clientéle, to the gentry and farmers who 
pay the county rates. The municipal councillors of Birmingham, 
though the elect of the people, are under no such check. Despite 
the plural vote of the larger ratepayers, they are swamped by the 
vast multitude of compound householders, who contribute not a 
ex to the revenue, and benefit Jargely by the expenditure. 

outlay of Birmingham upon schools and other institutions for 
the almost exclusive benefit of the working classes has been 
eulogized as generous or denounced as profligate. Which epithet 
it really deserves depends partly on the question whose money the 
patriotic Mayor and Council are expending, and partly perhaps on 
their motives. The latter, of course, are subject to no human 
scrutiny ; and precisely for that reason it was held till lately un- 
safe to divorce taxation from representation because the elect of the 
poor are naturally and sorely tempted to purchase ularity out 
of @ public purse replevished chiefly or exclusively by the com- 
paratively rich. But we have changed our ideas in this respect, and 
our local budgets bear testimony to the consequences of the change. 


DO WE WANT A BISHOP OF JERUSALEM? 


se Bishopric of Jerusalem, which practically ceased to exist 
three years ago with the death of Dr. Barclay, is again exhi- 
biting signs of what may be called subjective animation. Most 
people had imagined that by this time it was “dead as a doornail,” 
aud there were probably not very many, either in England or in 
Germany, to regret that its early but not premature decline had 
issued in dissolution. Distrusted as it was from the first, and 
chiefly remarkable in its origin for its indirect effect in precipitating 
an ecclesiastical catastrophe at home, the crude and ilJ-omened 
device of the late King of Prussia and Baron Bunsen had never 
really developed—to cite the alleged peroration of a maiden speech 
at the Cambridge Union—“ the least spark of life, or the slightest 
scintillation of existence.” It had been active, so far as it dis- 
played any kind of activity, only for mischief, and had done no 
«ood to Christians, Jews, or Turks, all of whom it was, according 
to the design of its authors, intended somehow to benetit. It had 
not formeda great centre of Protestant Christianity, a sort of 
Oriental international anti-Roman Papacy, which was Buusen’s 
dearest wish; it liad neither promoted friendly relations with the 
Eastern Church, as one class of its English advocates desired, nor 
succeeded, acco-livg to the wishes of another with whom Bishop 
Gobat was entirely in sympathy, in converting the “ idolatrous 

Easterns from the error of their ways; and it need hardly be said that 
it had failed to irradiate either Jews or Turks with the pure light 
of Evangelica) truth. In sbort, it had been conspicuous only as a 
failure all aloug the line. It had kindled many heart-burnings, 
and stirred much ill-blood, but had fulfilled none of the hopes of its 
Sounders, while it had just enouzh vitality feebly to justify the fears 
of its oppouents. When Lishop Gobat died after some thirty years 
of @ meddiesome and mischievous episcopate, there prevailed a 
very general belief that the English rare sea would decline to 
name a successor ; and ou the death of Bishop Barclay, aftera very 
brief term of office, it was announced that the Prussian Govern- 


could seem more natural. Both Bunsen and his royal master, if not 
theologians, were dabblers in theology, and had religious crotchets 
of their own which, however fanciful and foolish, were from their 
own point of view intelligible. Buta new king has since then 
arisen in the land who knows not Joseph, and if Prince Bismarck 
is as sound a Protestant as Bunsen, his Protestantism is of a more 
political type, and is wholly free from any element of what may 
without offence be designated ecumenical priggishness. He has in 
his own fashion combated Rome, but he would be the last man to- 
select Jerusalem as the vantage ground of a new ecclesiastical 
crusade, nor is he likely to be interested in schemes for the recon- ° 
struction of the German Evangelical Church on the basis of a 
modified episcopacy. He may fairly be presumed to regard the 
“devout imagination” of Frederick William and Bunsen with a feel- 
ing at best of amusement not perhaps a with contempt. 
It was therefore rather surprising to be told the other day that 
after long delay the Prussian Government was moving in the matter, 
and desired to appoint a successor to Bishop Barclay, but wished 
first to secure a readjustment of the original compact, according to 
which he was bound to receive episcopal consecration in England. 
That such a requirement i. inconsistent with the principle—clearly 
implied in other parts of the arrangement—of an ecclesiastical 
ity and intercommunion between the Anglican and German- 
Protestant Churches is obvious on the face of it. If the Bishop is 
to ordain German candidates for the ministry on their signing 
the Confession of Augsburg, and to take under his jurisdiction 
German ministers who have received ordination—of course not 
episcopal—from their own Communion, it seems unreasonable to 
insist on his own episcopal consecration as an essential condition 
of the office, At the same time, even if there is any truth in the 
current rumour—and it may turn out to be a mere canard—it is 
difficult to believe that the ian Government is really making, 
as has been alleged, “ vigorous efforts” to remodel the compact. 
with our own about the Jerusalem bishop on the euteieniatting 
that he is to be alternately consecrated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and by the Consistory of the Evangelical Church ; and 
it is quite impossible to believe that such efforts can lead to any 
practical result. Theology is not indeed the province of statesmen, 
and the wisest of them are apt, when they meddle with it, to make 
the most strange and sometimes ludicrous mistakes, from their 
proneness wholly to miscalculate the force of religious convictions, 
And we can readily understand that to a Prussian statesman the 
notion of any critical importance being attached to this or that par- 
ticular form of ordination—except perhaps in the Roman Catholic 
Church, which is the natural home of suchlike superstitious 
puerilities—would pee too absurd to come within the range of 
practical politics. There seems to be something incongruous and 
a little humiliating in a bishop who is named and commissioned 
by the Prussian Government having to seek consecration, and even 
riestly ordination, if not already in priest's orders, from the 
burch of England. As the two countries take an equal share in 
paying the salary, it appears only natural for them to claim an equal 
share both in the selection and religious equipment of the oceu- 
t of the See. The answer of course is that for the English 
Shurch to assent to such a proposal would involve a public and 
official recognition on her part of non-episcopalorders. And if the 
Jerusalem scheme in its original form provoked a bitter contro- 
versy and precipitated a crisis under which, according to a high 
authority in such matters, “the Church of England has been 
reeling ever since,” it requires no special foresight to predict that 
the remodelling of that scheme in the manner said to have been 
suggested would lead to nothing short of a schism. This is not. 
the place to enter on the abstract merits of the question at 
issue. It is quite enough to bear in mind that the necessity of 
episcopal ordination has always in fact been the dominant tradition 
of the English Church, and is assumed as such in the Prayer- 
book, and cherished as a matter of vital importance by a large 
number of her members, clerical and lay. Apart from all theolo- 
gical considerations, a solution of the problem which ignores these 
patent facts is obviously impracticable. To reply that the Anglo- 
Prussian bishopric in its existing, or rather late existing, form is a 
hybrid and one-sided arrangement is a perfectly just indictment 
against its inception, and an excellent reason, not for remodelling, 
but for abolishing it. On that point we have more than once before 
had occasion to dwell, and there is no need to repeat arguments with 
which our readers must be already familiar, and which, so far as 
we are aware, remain unanswered. A counterplea howe er has 
been set up during the last few weeks, from two very different 
points of view, for a reconstruction of the original design on 
entirely new lines. That Bunsen’s idea has proved, and was sure 
to prove, a failure, is not denied, and it is frankly admitted that 
the proposed closer amalgamation with the Prussian Church does 
not offer even a possible basis for future operations, But it is 
suggested that the Prassian Government should, if it pleases, take 
over its own hall of the endowment and have a bishop of its own 
at Jerusalem, bat that we also should maintain a bishop there for 
Anglican purposes, In their conception however of the natare of 
the functions of the new Anglican prelate—for his creation would 
be really a new departure—the rival advocates of this scheme are 
most widely disagreed. That their proposals are more plausible, 
or at least less dreamy and irrational, than Bunsen’s, may 
allowed, But a few words will suilice to show that they have no 
sufficient justification. 
According to one party the special work of the new bishop is 


to be the conversion of Jews and Turks, and they urge in favour 


ment, whose turn it then was to nominate, had so declined. Nothing | of it that a considerable work of this kind has already carried 
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on in Palestine. We have not a word to say against any zealous 
missionaries who may feel called to devote themselves to this 
charitable work, but we may be permitted to observe that, accord- 
ing to all trastworthy evidence, there is only one thing rarer in 
the present age than the conversion of a Jew, and that is the 
conversion of a Mahometan. As to the success of such efforts in 
Palestine, Mr, Courtenay the other day gave the following statistics 
in the Times :— 
The Church Missionary Society has carried on missions to the latter, 
ostensibly at least, for the last 33 years, have expended upwards of 
upon them in the aggregate, and have never made a convert, as 
ean be proved from their own papers. The London Jews’ Society, during 
the six years subsequent to 1876, notwithstanding an average expenditure 
of 5,000/. upon the Jerusalem mission, failed to convert a single Jew. In 
their report for 1883-4 they say that they baptized four persons; but I 
share your incredulity about their respectability, and cannot forget that, 
according to their own published reports, they collected in England in 
1882 and 1883 upwards of 5,oool. for feeding and clothing, in Jerusalem, 
starving Jewish refugees from Russia and elsewhere. 


He thinks it “for the credit of the Church, as well as for the 
honour and future independence of the bishopric of Jerusalem,” 
that there should be a searching inquiry into these missions. 
Most people probably will be of opinion that it is not for the 
eredit of the Church to maintain a bishop of Jerusalem for a 
purpose so manifestly futile. There is more show of reason in the 
other proposal that, as the Bishop of Gibraltar exercises jnrisdic- 
tion over Anglican congregations in the West of Europe, there 
should be a Bishop of Jerusalem to discharge a similar office 
for the East. ere at least we get out of ecclesiastical 
dreamland into the region of common sense, But to this pro- 

al also there are obvious and decisive objections. Supposing 
another bishop to be wanted for the superintendence of the Anglo- 
Continental Church—a question which must be discussed on its 
own merits, and cannot be parenthetically treated here—why 
should he be placed at Jerusalem? For practical convenience 
it is by no means the most suitable locality, and the historical 
grandeur of the sonorous title is not a recommendation but 
the reverse. It is argued that as the Greek and Latin Churches 
have a bishop at Jerusalem, why should there not be an Anglican 
one to compete with them? But the argument betrays a strange 
ignorance alike of history and of ecclesiastical principle. As 
regards the Latin Church, it is enough to say that it claims 
universal jurisdiction over the whole world, and has therefore 
a perfect right on its own principles to establish bishops or 
patriarchs—we are not sure whether the Latin prelate at Jeru- 
salem is a patriarch—wherever it pleases. The claim may be 
disputed, but the practice is only consistent with it. As regards 
the Eastern Church, the case is still simpler. It claims exclusive 
jurisdiction throughout the East, which is administered under four 
patriarchates, and from the middle of the fifth century, when his 
rights were formally ratified by the Council of Chalcedon, there has 
been a Patriarch of Jerusalem. He is confronted by a Latin rival 
simply because the Latin Church refuses to admit anywhere any 
jurisdiction but her own; but the English Church neither claims, 
Tike Rome, universal dominion, nor disputes with Rome the rights 
of the Eastern Church. ‘There is therefore on her own principles 
no locus standi for an English bishop at Jerusalem, which is not, 
and never has been, English territory. As regards local duties, 
it has been shown again and again that there are none for 
which a British chaplain would not amply suffice. And when 
it has been decided that a second bishop is required for the — 
intendence of continental chaplaincies, it will be time enough to 
consider where he may be most conveniently located. Meanwhile 
if there is one place where, on all grounds, theoretical and prac- 
tical, it would not be desirable to establish his episcopal throne, 
that place is Jerusalem. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 


tape of what in military parlance is known as the drill 
season suggests a few thoughts about the Volunteers who 
have attended camps of instruction and performed other martial 
exercises with their accustomed regularity. The force shows no 
signs of diminishing vitality, but holds its own steadily and well. 
Oceasional murmurs are, however, beginning to make themselves 
heard from Volunteers themselves to the effect that it does not 
receive the amount of official recognition and support that are due 
to its increasing efficiency and solid organization. The position of 
the Volunteers is certainly somewhat peculiar. It is getting on for 
thirty years since it first sprang into sudden existence ; so sudden, 
in fact, that it was generally regarded at first as a mere patriotic 
spasm which would quskly sae away. Time, however, passed 
away, but the movement did not; on the contrary, it guined 
strength and solidity. The public alternately supported and 
derided it, while the professional soldier regarded it with gracious 
condescension not altogether free from a tinge of contempt. Still, 
through good report and evil report the Volunteers held the even 
tenor of their way, neither allowing themselves to be unduly 
elevated by praise nor dejected by censure, A French critic, in a 
recent work upon England and her institutions, alluded sneeringly 
to the force on the ground that it had never been of any real 

since it was formed, and that, as far as appearances 
could be trusted, the Volunteers might all die peaceably in their 


beds. It did not, apparently, occur to him that the avowed object 
of the Volunteers is that they and their civilian countrymen should | 


- 


die peaceably in their beds; that in fact he was, all unwittingly, 
paying them the highest compliment he well could, But so it is; 
the services of the Volunteers have never yet been called into re- 
quisition, and up to the present they may fairly claim that their 
existence has justified itself. This, we think, brings us directly to 
the root of the complaints to which we have alluded, e 
country has enjoyed such perfect immunity from invasion, ever 
since the establishment of the force, that it now complacently 
accepts this security as a matter of course, sees no further cause 
for anxiety, and consequently no further necessity for improve- 
ment, This is precisely the state of things against which the 
Volunteer soul rebels, But a point appears to have been 
reached beyond which the Treasury will not go in the matter 
of expenditure. Successive concessions have been made in the 
shape of capitation and other grants, which, largely supple- 
mented by the officers and by the counties to which the corps 
belong, have sufficed to meet all demands hitherto, It remains 
to be seen then whether, in the absence of any further pecu- 
niary assistance—at any rate from the Government—something 
further may not yet be done towards the improvement of the 
force ; whether, in fact, it is not possible to still provide fuel for 
the fire of professional zeal which burns as yet so brightly in the 
Volunteer force. 

At present the weakest points in connexion with the Volunteers 
as a body are as follows:—(1) Discipline and interior economy of 
corps; (2) equipment; (3) marksmanship of infantry. With 
regard to the tirst point, we may observe that the term discipline, 
for Volunteer purposes, simply means order and regularity. With 
a body of respectable and fave-abiding citizens it need never be 
harsh ; nor need it be carried to the same pitch of strictness that 
necessarily prevails in the regular services, The present want of 
discipline in the force is more due to ignorance of the real mean- 
ing of the term than to any other cause. Properly understood, 
discipline means not merely obedience and attention to superiors 
on parade, but a proper system of responsibility from rank to rank ; 
& proper division of duty and labour among all; a proper system 
for providing the men with their clothing, arms, equipments, 
food, and all things necessary for their subsistence and well- 
being. In a word, the term discipline should include the barrack- 
room or tent as well as the parade; it is quite as necessary in the 
administrative as in the tactical sense. Yet there is too much 
reason to fear that the art of administration to the bodily wants of 
their men is but little cultivated by officers, and even by non- 
commissioned officers of the Volunteers. They appear to think 
that their duties begin and end on the parade-ground or at the 
rifle-butts, the whole of the administrative work of a battalion 
being frequently thrown on the adjutant and permanent staff. It 
is no uncommon thing to see these latter when a Volunteer batta- 
lion takes its annual week in camp completely overwhelmed with 
work, while during the remainder of the year they are almost idle. 
This is distinctly wrong. The adjutant and permanent staff should 
devote some of this spare time to teaching the officers and non- 
commissioned officers what is known in the army as “interior 
economy,” so that when occasion demanded the latter would be able 
to take their share of the work. We would therefore suggest that 
the present certificate of proticiency be altered to include this sub- 
ject, for we fail to see how any oflicer or sergeant can justly be 
called proficient if he is entirely ignorant of orderly duty, has no 
knowledge whatever of the method of drawing stores and 
visions, the arrangement of messes, keeping duty rosters, mahing 
out = states, and the numerous other similar duties wi 
which acquaintanceship is required the moment his battalion takes 
the field. Let the reader imagine a large house of business 
employing a thousand hands, of whom only about half a dozen 
were conversant with the regulations for working it. This exact! 
expresses the condition to which most Volunteer regiments mar 
find themselves reduced were they suddenly called upon to take 
the field in earnest. The certificate of proficiency should certainly 
embrace the regulations issued for Volunteers in regimental camps 
and a few simple questions from the Queen’s Regulations. If 
schools of instruction were formed at the headquarters of each 
regimenta! district, and orders issued in every garrison which 
would admit of a certain number of officers and non-commissioned 
officers from Volunteer battalions being attached to depdts of 
regular battalions for duty for a week or more, the knowledge they 
would acquire could not fail to improve the present state of 
discipline throughout the whole force. It is also a matter 
for consideration whether it would not be desirable to modify the 
Army Act, so that the Volunteers might be placed on exactly the 
same footing as the Yeomanry—that is, subject to military law 
when assembled for training in their own regimental camps, even 
when not brigaded with regular troops. Another point worth 
noting is that Volunteers have at present very few opportunities of 
learning their duties on guard. Could not an example which has 
recently been set be more frequently followed in the shape of 
allowing some of the guards in garrison towns to be furnished at 
stated intervals by Volunteers? This would create emulation 
among different corps in the matter of smartness on guard, and 
would, moreover, frequently afford the regular soldier a welcome 
relief in the shape of an extra “ night in bed.” 

As regards equipment, some battalions are fairly well supplied, 
being richer iu funds than others, but the majority are in any thing 
but a satisfactory state, Could not a part-worn great-coat and a blac 
kit-bag be issued by Government to every man who has completed, 
say, one hundred drills? These might be marked and issued by 
the quarter-master, to be returned into store when the owner 
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resigns. Some gradual measures of this kind would surely be 
better than to leave the task of suddenly equipping two hun- 
dred thousand Volunteers to the eve of an invasion. Lastly, 
‘we come to the marksmanship of the Volunteers, and we may 
as well begi 4 remarking that there is no point upon which 
the general public are so misinformed as upon Volunteer pro- 
ficiency in the use of the rifle. Once a year the picked shots 
of corps appear at Wimbledon and astonish the world with 
an exhibition of shooting which is probably unequalled in any 
other country. But how is this marvellous shooting achieved ? 
By dint of careful and continuous practice on the part of the few ; 
while the great majority care little or nothing for shooting. The 
blic will never have a fair criterion of the real efficiency of the 
olunteer force until an absolutely complete muster of some given 
corps be made, and that corps put through the annual course of 
shooting performed by the regulars. Were this done, we fear the 
result would be startling. To say it would not compare with 
that of the line would be saying very little. Every man in 
the regular infantry must and does fire his given number of 
rounds annually, and thus every man can shoot to a certain 
extent. But in the Volunteers there are hundreds, nay thousands, 
of men who hardly ever shoot at all, and take no interest what- 
ever in the subject. Here, inducements are clearly wanting, and 
we think that in this case the best inducement should be small 
pecuniary rewards. A small increase to the capitation grant 
might be held out to the privates and non-commissioned officers 
to encourage them to improve the results of the class-firing in 
general, while individual rewards might in addition be bestowed 
upon marksmen. These suggestions have been acted upon in more 
n one battalion, the rewards having been furnished from 
rivate sources, and the results have been most encouraging. But 
it is not creditable to the nation that everything that stimulates 
the Volunteers and tends to improve their efficiency should thus 
be left to private liberality. The force is either worth having or 
it is not ; and if it is, it certainly appears deserving of more official 
recognition than it now receives. 


JOHNSON’S MONUMENT IN ST. PAUL'S. 


epitaph in Westminster Abbey ranks 
the most famous in the world. It has permanently enrich 
literature by one memorable phrase, and it must ever recall the 
round robin under the safeguard of which Burke, Gibbon, 
Reynolds, and Sheridan alone ventured to approach Johnson with 
adverse, though not unfriendly, criticism. To Johnson’s own 
epitaph in St. Paul's a very ditlerent kind of interest belongs. A 
man might be a fair scholar, and yet have not a little trouble in 
deciphering its pedantic jumble of dates, numerals, and Greek 
letters. When he had made it all out, he might well think that 
for his labour he had got but a very small return, Nevertheless, 
any one who knows its history cannot but look upon it with some 
kind of amusement; for it is a memorial not of Dr. Johnson's 
greatness, but of Dr. Parr's littleness. Not but that Parr had his 
merits also; unfortunately they were too often swallowed up and 
hidden in hisridiculous vanity. To the very place, moreover, in 
which the monument is set up a story belongs. Johnson lies buried 
in the Abbey between Garrick and Sheridan. Why was it not there 
that his statue was erected and his pompous epitaph inscribed? This, 
Malone tells us, was Sir Joshua’s doing. In his Journey to Flanders 
Reynolds had lamentedsthat sculpture languished in England, and 
‘was almost confined to monuments to eminent men. But even in 
these it had not fair play, for Westminster Abbey was so full that 
the recent monuments there appeared ridiculous, being stuck u 
in odd holes and corners. On the other hand, St. Paul’s look 
forlorn aad desolate. Here, he said, monuments should be erected 
under the direction of the eu Academy, who should determine 
the size of the figures and where they should be placed, so as to 
be ornamental to the building. Eight years after Reynolds had 
written this, and five years after the death of Johnson, “ a select 
number of Dr. Johnson's friends,” to use Boswell’s words, met at 
Malone's house “ to settle as to effectual measures for having a 
monument erected to him in Westminster Abbey.” A subscription 
list was opened. Horace Walpole, with an insolence that was 
uncommon even in him—for he could be as insolent as any one 
when he chose—wrote to Miss Berry :—‘“ Burke, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Boswell have sent an ambling circular-letter to me 
ing for subscriptions for a monument for Dr. Johnson. . 
I would not deign to write an answer, but sent down word by my 
footman, as I would have done to parish officers with a brief, that 
I would not subscribe.” Eleven hundred guineas nevertheless 
were raised. Reynolds meanwhile had not forgotten his scheme 
for the encouragement of sculpture and the adornment of our 
great Cathedral. “He exerted,” says Malone, “all his influence 
with his friends to induce them to consent that the monument 
should be erected in St. Paul’s. In conformity with these senti- 
ments, he himself was buried in that Cathedral.” Johnson’s 
monument, therefore, recalls to us the attempt our great painter 
made to rescue St. Paul’s from what he calls “its forlorn and 
desolate state.” It is interesting, moreover, as the first in a famous 
series. The only pity is that it is in itself so little worthy of the 
man it commemorates and the place it holds, 
Boswell died before either the statue was erected or the in- 
scription completed, But he tells us that he understood that the 
epitaph had been written by “that great scholar and warm 


admirer of Johnson, the Rev. Dr. Parr.” Little did Boswell sus- 
been asked by the publishers of 
ohnson’s works to write the great man’s Life. In his amusi 

vanity Parr, by the way, was as proud of this Life as if he 
really written it. “It would have been,” he said, “the best 
work I ever wrote. It would have contained a view of the 
literature of Europe, and it would have been the third most learned 
work that has ever yet appeared.” To explain himself he after- 
wards added :—“ The most learned work ever published I consider’ 
Bentley On the Epistles of Phalaris; the next, Salmasius on 
the Hellenistic Language.” Alluding to Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
he continued, “‘ Mine should have been, not the droppings of his 
lips, but the history of his mind.” 

It was in the year 1791 that Parr was asked to write the epitaph. 
In reply he wrote to Sir Joshua:—“I am not without a most 
awful and most painful sense of the situation in which I stand.” 
He was, he told another correspondent, “ filled with confusion and 
dismay.” To Mr. Fox he wrote, “ My responsibility is indeed a 
fearful one.” At last he plucked up courage for the mighty task, 
but he insisted that for the present the strictest secresy should be 
observed as to his compliance. Four years passed before the statue 
was ready, and the epitaph had to be produced. Meanwhile he 
had pre himself for the task “ by reading nearly two thousand 
inscriptions ; not,” he said, “for the petty drudgery of gleaning 
scattered phrases, but for the nobler purpose of familiarizing my 
ear, my eye, and my mind to the general structure of the composi- 
tion, and to the proper selection of topics.” When all was ready 
a fresh difficulty started up. He had mary he said, that his 
epitaph would not be ex to criticism, but would be at once ac- 
cepted as he wrote it. “The circumstances of the situation in which 
I stand,” he wrote, “ are so peculiar as to justify me in throwing off 
all dastardly reserve, and in supporting what I conceive to be my 
own rights with a high degree of delicacy, vigilance, and firm- 
ness.” Fle yielded, however, and in the end did not insist that 
Burke, Reynolds, Fox, Windham, Malone, and Sir William Scott 
og Stowell) should be bound to accept any man’s epitaph, even 

r. Parr's, on trust. In thesummer of 1791 Reynolds had written 
to him, “I confess Iam somewhat impatient to see the inscrip- 
tion.” It was not till the spring of 1795 that the great man 
could be induced to show it. It met with a very cold reception. 
In a letter to a friend whom he calls Ned he describes the in- 
scription in its several stages. “ First it stood thus:— 

Samueli Johnson, 
Grammatico Anglicano, 
Magistro vere virtutis 
Homini optimo et singularis exempli.” 
Then followed four lines of dates and the conclusion almost as 
they stand now. It scarcely required, we should have thought, 
the perusal of nearly two thousand inscriptions to produce an 
epitaph that would not have provoked criticism had it been read 
on the tomb of the respectable Lindley Murray. If we put on 
one side the dates, it certainly answered the requirement laid 
down by Johnson that “an epitaph ought not to be longer than 
common beholders may be expected to have leisure and patience 
to peruse.” To it most assuredly never could be applied the 
epigram quoted in the notes to the first Dunciad :— 
Friend! in your epitaph I’m grieved 
So very much is said ; 
One half will never be believed, 
The other never read. 


How long the inscription rested in this state Parr does not tell us ; 
but some time in the course of the four years he thus ex 
the second line into two:— 


Grammatico et critico 
Scriptorum Anglicorum litterate perito. 


“ More just and _—_—- terms,” he complacently added, “ can- 
not be found.” Unhappily for himself he thought that he ought 
to add, though much against his own judgment, some mention of 
Johnson's poetical character. ‘Tomy ear,” he wrote, “ disciplined 
as it is by the perusal of the best inscriptions, I have again and 
again appealed for the proportion of the rhythm, The result is 
that the epitaph must be injured by any mention whatsoever of 
Dr. Johnson asa poet.” It was fortunate that his disciplined ear did 
not for the same reason reject Samueli, and insist on Johnson having 
been one of the old friends of our boyhood, Caius or Balbus. Once 
more he yielded and inserted “ Probabili poets.” “In arms,” he- 
wrote, “ were all the Johnsonians, Malone, Steevens, Sir W. Scott,. 
Windham, and even Fox, all in arms. The epithet was cold. They 
do not understand it, and I am a Scholar, not a Belles-Lettres- 
man; an epitaph writer, not a panegyrist; a critic, not a 
tisan.” The more they objected the more highly he thought of the 
epithet, till at last he wrote to Fox:—“ I never reflected upon the 
word without an entire affiance in its propriety, and I will venture to. 
add, almost a triumphant feeling in its felicity.” However, he again 
gave way, and “ Probabili poet ” became “ Poets sententiarum et 
verborum ponderibus admirabili.” “ These words,” he wrote, “are 
energetic, sonorous, and in point of Latinity unexceptionable. But 
they fill one with a secret aud invincible loathing ; because they tend 
to introduce in the epitaph a character of magnificence.” Later 
on he inserted “ luminibus ”—Poetx luminibus sententiarum, &c. 
“Tt is well done, boy,” he wrote to his friend Ned in telling him 
of the change. At the same time he altered “ Magistro vere vir- 
tutis” into “ Magistro virtutis gravissimo.” 

It was in vain that Malone, speaking for the Johnsonians, 
pointed out that “the universality of Johnson’s knowledge, the 
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promptness of his mind in producing it on all occasions, and the 
vivid eloquence with which he clothed his thoughts, however 
suddenly called upon, formed a very distinguished part of the cha- 
racter of his genius, and place him on higher grounds than, perhaps, 
any other quality that can be named.” What was all this to a well- 
disciplined ear? Moreover, Parr maintained thet, if Johnson's 
skill in talk was mentioned, his roughness in contradiction could 
not be over in silence. In this he forgot what Johnson 
had said in his essay on Epitaphs, that “No man in them ought 
to be commended for virtues which he never possessed ; but who- 
ever is curious to know his faults must inquire after them in other 
laces.” He might well have been informed also of a saying of 
ohnson’s which Boswell records, that “in lapidary inscriptions a 
man is not upon oath.” It was in vain, also, that Sir Joshua 
begged that the marble might tell that Johnson was Professor of 
Ancient Literature to the Royal Academy, “as it was on this 
= that he had persuaded the Academicians to subscribe a 
undred guineas.” n, the sculptor, begged that R.A. might 
be added to his name, but “very reluctantly a to its 
omission.” Perhaps he would not have got even his name in- 
scribed, had it not “sounded ominous” to Parr. The enraged 
sculptor, if altogether neglected, “might slily put the figure of a 
hog on the monument,” just as Saurus and Batrachus, when they 
were not allowed to put their names on the temple they had built 
in Rome, scattered caipa (lizards) and Barpayo: (frogs) on the 
bases and capitals of the columns. 

In the whele inscription it was not of Johnson but of Parr 
that the author was thinking. He was “recording it for the 
perusal of hostile as well as friendly contemporaries, of foreign 
scholars, of generations yet unborn, of readers gut sine odio et sine 
amore judicabunt.” Inthe midst of his “ fearful responsibility,” 
of “his confusion and dismay,” of his “ most awful and painful 
sense of the situation in which he stood,” a fresh trouble came 
upon him. “After I had written the epitaph,” as he informed 

ed, “Sir Joshua Reynolds told me there was a scroll. I was in 
arage. Ascroll! Why, Ned, this isa vile modern contrivance. 
I wanted one train of ideas. What could Ido with a scroll? 
Johnson held it, and Johnson must speak in it. I thought of this 
his favourite maxim in the Life of Milton :— 

“Ore roi év peydpowwe xaxdv dyabdy re réruKrat. 
In Homer you know, and showing the excellence of Moral 
Philosophy. There Johnson and Socrates agree.” He was re- 
ferring to the in which Johnson criticizes “ innovators” 
in education, who “séem to think that we are placed here to 
watch the growth of plants or the motions of the stars. Socrates 
was rather of opinion that what we had to learn was how to do 
good, and avoid evil.” Then follows the line from Homer, Parr 
continues:—“ Mr. Seward hearing of my no 
scholar, suggested the closing line in the Rambler ; and had I looked 
there, I should have anticipated the suggestion.” How delightful 
is the vanity here displayed! ‘‘ Seward did indeed find the 
uotation,” he seems to say, “but he is no scholar. Moreover, if 
had looked in the right place, I should have been beforehand 
with him. So that his credit is none.” 

The last Rambler closes with a line in Dionysius’s Periegesis 
and a couplet in which Johnson turns the Greek into English :— 
paxdpoy ein apor8n. 

Celestial powers ! that piety re 
From labours was last reward, 
Boswell in the Life laments over this conclusion. “ Celestial 
wers,” he says, “ though proper in Pagan poetry, is ill-suited to 
Christianity.” Not so thought Parr. “I adopted it,” he says, 
“and gave Seward the praise. Oh! quoth Sir William Scott, 
dpeyv is heathenish, and the Dean and Chapter will hesitate. 
The more fools they, said I. But to prevent disputes I have 
altered it— 
"Ev paxdpecot rover dvrdgios ein 
In this mixture of Greek and Latin another of the rules laid down 
by Johnson is broken. ‘It may be proper to remark,” he says, in 
writing of Pope’s epitaph on Craggs, “ the absurdity of joining in 
the same inscription Latin and English, or verse avd prose. If 
either language be preferable to the other, let that only be used ; 
for no reason can be given why part of the information should be 
given in one tongue, and part in another, on a tomb more than in 
any other place, or any other occasion.” 


THE LAW OF BETTING. 


R. G. HERBERT STUTFIELD has written and Messrs. 
Waterlow have published a useful little book called Zhe 


Law Relating to Betting, Time Bargains, and Gaming. The work 
is most appropriately dedicated to Mr. Justice Hawkins, who is as 
at an authority in the Jockey Club as on the judicial bench. | 
he farrago of Mr. Stutfield’s libel, to quote Juvenal as translated 
by Thackeray, comprises many of the affairs of men. It includes | 
the betting-ring, the Stock Exchange, the club, and the counting- 
house. It discusses such divers questions as whether, after em- | 
ploying a man to bet for you, you may forbid him to pay ; whether 
a sale of bank shares is vitiated by the failure of the bank; and | 
whether @ contract for the sale of next year’s apple-crop is a | 
good one. The subject is interesting, for it shows the sort of 


way in which the English law has grown to be what it is, In | 


certain parts of England it is the fashion to say of neglected 
children that they were not brought up, but dragged up. Some- 
thing similar might be said about some branches of our very un- 
systematic jurisprudence. Many people, perhaps most people, think 
at betting is illegal in this country. It is not. But there is 
some foundation for the belief that it is; and an inquiry into the 
origin of that belief will not be altogether fruitless or unamusing. 
At Common Law—that is, before any statute was passed upon the 
int—wagers were not illegal, nor even void. In less technical 
anguage, people could not be punished for betting; and he who 
won a bet might sue the loser, just as he might sue for any 
other liability. The judges, however, who were more power~ 
ful a hundred years ago than they are now, did not like the 
trouble of deciding these matters. They thought it undigni- 
fied, and they ed it as a waste of time. So they put all 
such actions at the bottom of the list, there to await the final 
disposal of all arrears, to be heard when, as Lord Ellenborough 
put it,“the Courts had nothing better to do.” In fact, they 
drove the betting world from the judgment-seat, and cared, like 
Gallio, for none of these things. Some remarkable exceptions 
were, however, even then introduced into the general rule. Thus 
a wager that a man would be convicted of forgery was held not to 
be enforceable, as tending to interfere with the course of justice. 
But, on the other hand, a wager that the House of Lords would 
reverse the decision of the Court of Chancery was considered good, 
and no doubt nowadays nothing could be a fairer subject for bet- 
ting; but in the good old times when Lord Eldon sat, with a 
bishop and a lay peer, to confirm his own decisions, there was 
less opening for the glorious uncertainty of the law. When two 
men staked “a rump and dozen” on the question which of them was 
the elder, and the man who lost was sued, Sir James Mansfield 
decided that, “ sitting there,” he could not be expected to know 
what a rump and dozen meant. On being told that it signified 
“a good dinner and plenty of wine for all present,” he decided, 
and was upheld by the Court in Bane in deciding, that the 
action would lie. But the Judges expressed a regret that they 
had allowed the case to be argued at all, and surely they might 
have followed the example of Gallio, J. It was further deter- 
mined, and clearly in accordance with fair play, that a bet should 
not be actionable “ where one party could determine the event in 
his own favour, as a wager by an attorney's clerk that he would 
not pass his examination.” But semble, that if the clerk had bet 
that he would pass his examination, he might have recovered. 

In the year 1845 it was attempted to put the law of wagering 
on a uniform and rational footing. By an Act then passed it was 
provided “that all contracts or agreements, whether by parol or 
in writing, by way of gaming or wagering shall be null and void, 
and no suit shall be brought or maintained in any court of law or 
equity to recover any sum of money or valuable thing alleged to 
be won upon any wager, or which should have been deposited in 
the hands of any person to abide the event on which any wager 
should have been made. Provided that this enactment shall not be 
deemed to apply to any subscription, contribution, or agreement 
to subscribe or contribute for or towards any plate, prize, or sum 
of money to be awarded to the winner or winners of any lawful 
game.” This statute was a great step in advance. In it Parlia- 
ment took up a definite and intelligible policy, consistent in 
itself, and not open to any obvious objection. tting was not, 
it will be observed, made illegal. It was simply let severel 
alone. If people liked to bet, they were not to be punish 
But bets were to be debts of honour, and as such not re- 
coverable in a court of law. But the Judges were still left to 
decide what is a contract “by way of gaming or wagering,” 
a thing not always very easy to do. For instance, in one case 
two men agreed to exchange mares, one giving the other half 
the price of his mare’s first two races, or one-third of her price 
if she should be sold before she ran, This was held not to be 
a wager, “but only a means of assessing the price of the mare 
in certain events.” But an “ agreement for the purchase of a horse 
for 200l.‘if he trotted eighteen miles within an hour, and for 
a shilling if he failed,” was held to be “simply a wager on a 
trotting match against time.” Speculative sales are perfectly legal, 
and are continually enforced by the Courts. Indeed, it is difficult 
to see how there can ever have been any doubt on the subject, 
but for such Acts as the statute against engrossing, and Barnard’s 
Act against the selling of public stocks not in the possession of 
the vendor. “Time bargains,” properly so called, that is to say, 
agreements te sell at a future date whatever the market value may 
then be, are undoubtedly valid. “ Difference bargains ” are, how- 
ever, another matter. Dealings in stocks, where it is understood 
that the principal shall not change hands, but that only the rise or 
fall shall be paid, are on the face of them void. But in most cases 
where they have come into Court they have turned on considera- 
tions quite apart from the legitimacy of the transactions them- 

ves, 

There is one very important point about the Act of 1843. It 
applies only to the wagering — jy 8 and not to = agree- 
ments between principal and agent for the purpose of carrying 
such a contract Sy The general rule may be stated in this way. 
If A makes a bet with B, and loses, BeannotsueA. If A employs 
C to bet for him with B, and C loses, neither A nor C can be sued 
by B. But if C has paid B, he can recover from A the money which 
was expended in pursuance of A’s commission. Before the bet is 


determined, A can of course revoke C's authority. It has lately been 


decided that he cannot do so after the bet is determined against 
him. The case of Read v. Anderson is a very important authority 
B 
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on this point; and it provoked, as will be seen, a conflict of judi- 
cial opinion, was a commission agent, and a member of 
Tattersall’s, Anderson was in the habit of employing Read to bet 
for him, the betting being made in Read’s name, and Read being, 
as Anderson knew, responsible for losses. Anderson telegraphed to 
Read to back certain horses for him, which Read did. ‘The horses 
lost, and Anderson refused to pay on the ground that he ought to 
have been informed when the bets were on. Read paid the bets 
to the winners, to avoid becoming a defaulter under the rules of 
Tattersall’s and the Jockey Club, and then sued Anderson. It was 
contended on Anderson's behalf, among other things, that Read’s 
authority to pay the debts had been revoked. Mr. Justice Hawkins, 
who tried the case, found as a fact that the authority had not 
been revoked, and ruled as matter of law that the authority was 
irrevocable because Read had an interest in carrying it out, as 
otherwise he would have been liable to social penalties. An 


authority “coupled with an interest” is, as a general rule of law, | 


irrevocable. The Court of Appeal affirmed the decision of Mr. 
Justice Hawkins by a majority of two to one. The Master of the 
Rolls, however, dissented, and gave judgment in favour of the 
defendant. He considered that as betting contracts were void, 
and as the only inconvenience to the agent consists in his being 
barred from pursuing a calling to which the law wholly objects, 
no promise could be implied that the authority should not be re- 
voked. It is much easier to reconcile this view with the policy of 
the Act of 1245 than that which was taken by the majority of 
the Court. In the case of Thacker v. Hardy, which seems at first 
sight to point in the same direction, the contract was held not to 
be within the statute. Hardy employed Thacker to speculate for 
him on the Stock Exchange. Hardy knew the practice of the 
Stock Exchange, and that Thacker would be personally liable. 
But he trusted that Thacker would be able to arrange without 
having to pay more than differences, he himself not having funds 
to provide the principal sums. It was held that there was here 
no wagering within the statute at all, though even if there were 
the defendant would have been liable to indemnify the plaintiff. 
The criminal law as to betting is more obscure and less rational 
than the civil. Mere betting is not, as we have said, illegal. But 
keeping a gaming-house is an indictable offence, and certain games 
are specified by statute as unlawful. These games are of various 
kinds, but it may be said generally that no game of mere skill is 
now unlawful. The whole question was exhaustively discussed 
some months ago in the case of the Park Club, of which Mr. 
Stutfield gives a full account. This was a proprietary club for 
playing baccarat, out of which the proprietor made a very large 
profit. The proprietor, the members of the committee, and some 
of the players were convicted before Sir James Ingham of ua- 
lawful gaming. ‘In the Divisional Court the conviction of the 
layers was quashed, and that of the others affirmed. Mr. Justice 
Fewkins gave judgment for the Crown on the ground that “gaming 
was the chief object of the club,” and that “the social arrangements 
were quite ancillary to the gaming purposes.” There were, accord- 
ing to his view, two questions for consideration, Was the Park 
Club a common gambling-house? Was baccarat an unlawful game? 
Both questions were answered by Mr. Justice Hawkins in the 
affirmative, the latter on the startling ground that baccarat is not a 
mere game of skill. No more, it may be remarked, is whist nor any 
game of cards. Mr. Stutfield points out, what is obvious enough, 
that this decision goes very much further than the case of Mr, Jenks 
and the Park Club; for it appears that either a common gambling- 
house or a place not being a common gambling-house, where un- 
lawful games are played, may be the subject of prosecution and fine, 
Mr. Stuttield indulges in the usual commonplaces which do duty 
on such occasions. “ The law wisely leaves much to the discretion 
of tribunals, lowest as well as highest.” The argument, if pushed 
to its logical conclusion, would disprove the necessity of all law 
except the caprice of judges and magistrates. It seems desirable 
that Parliament should apply to betting as a crime the same 
reasonable process which it has brought to bear on betting as an 
amusement. Where gambling becomes a public nuisance it ought 
to be suppressed. Where it does not directly or indirectly inter- 
fere with the comfort of any one not concerned in it, we cannot 
see that it comes within the proper scope of the criminal law, 


NEWMARKET FIRST OCTOBER MEETING. 


Barney wag Heath was in excellent condition for racing, 
when Zadig, Applause II.,and Provence came out to run over 
the Rowley Mile for the first race of the so-called First October 
Meeting. Zadig and Applause II. had met at even weights at 
Windsor in June, when Ladig won bya neck after a very hard 
race. As Zadig had now 8 lbs. extra to carry, on public form 
Applause II. had a trifle the best of it; but it was rumoured that 
she had been beaten in a trial, so Zadig was made the favourite. 
Wood waited with Applause II. until reaching the Bushes, trom 
which point of the race he gradually rode her up to Zadig, until, after 
leaving the Abingdon Bottom, she began to pass him; but then 
the pair appeared to come into collision for a moment, and as the 
filly was thrown a little out of her stride, Zadig won the race for 
Mr. Lefevre by half a length. Songstress, who had won a race at 
Manchester the week before, was made favourite for a two-year- 
old Selling Plate, in which she had to meet a field of very moderate 
pretensions ;.and after winning the race with great phn, a length 
end a half, she was sold to the owner of the second for 500 


guineas, Can’t,a winner of three races, who had run third to 
King Monmouth at Doncaster, was most fancied out of the nine 
two-year-olds that came out for the Nursery Stakes, but she was 
beaten before half the race was run. Wood jumped away with 
the lead at the starting-point, with Sir George Chetwynd’s 
colt Domino, who was the most lightly weighted of the whole 
party, and he kept in front throughout the race, winning by three- 
quarters of a length from Mr. Craven’s Campbell. The Great 

‘oal Stakes was less interesting than usual. Four times out of 
five this race had been won by the winner of the foregoing St. 
Leger, but now it was destined to fall to a colt that had been 
only seventh in a very moderate specimen of a St. Leger. 
Lord Bradford's filly, Limelight, was a popular candidate in the 
ring, on account of her easy victory over Cambusmore in the 
Doncaster Stakes. She was to meet Cambusmore now on 5 lbs. 
worse terms, but she had certainly given him more than a 5 Ib. 
beating at Doncaster ; moreover Cambusmore was coughing, so it 
was unlikely that he would run up to his best form. The first 
favourite, however, was Baron Shickler’s Le Sceptre, by Scottish 
Chief, who had come over from France on purpose for the occasion. 
He might as well have stayed there as far as the Great Foal 
Stakes was concerned, for as soon as the struggle began he was 
beaten. On the other hand, Cambusmore was in a going humour, 
and galloping boldly up the hill, he turned the tables on Limelight 
with a vengeance, in defiance of public form as registered in The 
Racing Calendar, and his cough ; winning the race easily by a length 
and a half, for the Duke of Westminster, as well as a number of 
bets at 6 to 1 for the backers and Archer’s mounts, and adding 
1,002/, to the 1,850/. worth of stakes that he had won in the St. 
James's Stakes at Ascot. The Buckenham Stakes, which demands 
the exceedingly heavy entrance-fee of 300/. from every starter, and 
150/, from every horse entered, was won by Mr, Walker's Greenwich, 
who made short work of a couple of fillies belonging to Prince 
Soltykoff and the Duke of Hamilton. The Hopeful Stakes of 
867/., for two-year-olds, brought out Rosy Morn, Lonely, Glamour, 
Match Girl, and Blackbird II. Rosy Morn had shown some of 
the best form of the year, but was said to have turned roarer. 
Nevertheless, it was believed that his speed would enable him to 
win over the five furlongs. The well-bred filly Lonely, by 
Hermit out of Anonyma by Stockwell, had won five races, the 
last of which had been the Rous Plate at Doncaster. Glamour 
was expected to run well, although his form had hitherto been 
somewhat indifferent. Match Girl, after showing form of exceed- 
ingly high promise at Ascot and Stockbridge, had fallen lame 
when a tremendous favourite for the Chesterfield Stakes at the 
July meeting; and now, although sound on her legs, she was 
coughing. Wood made the ruaning with a very slight lead from 
Archer on Rosy Morn, and as they came down the hill Rosy 
Morn began to show symptoms of distress, when Wood at once 
settled matters by making the pace more severe, and won the race 
for Lord Cadogan very easily by three lengths. Prince Soltykoff’s 
Charmian, the first foal of the Cambridgeshire winner Lucetta, 
won the Boscawen Stakes; and Lord Ellesmere’s Highland Chief 
had no difliculty in winning the Produce Stakes, over the long 
Ditch-In course of more than two miles, 

Lady Vivian's two-year-old colt Sexton, by Silvio, appeared for 
the first time in public in the first race of the Wednesday, and 
he — in an easy winner six lengths in front of the high- 
priced Lucebit. Sir George Chetwynd bought him at auction 
after the race for 720 guineas, only 300 of which went to his 
owner. As he is a powerful and well-made colt, it is not unlikel: 
that he may turn out a good purchase. Thirteen two-year-o 
ran for the Nursery Stakes, and the race was won by an unnamed 
10 to I outsider by Greenback, but she was receiving more than 
2st. from Grecian Bride, the first favourite, who slackened her pace 
in a very jadish manner when Archer called upon her to make her 
effort. mino, the winner of the Nursery Stakes of the previous 
day, was fourth. Mr. Benholm’s two-year-old filly, Mearns, by 
See Saw, won her third race in the October Plate, although she was 
giving a stone and a half or more to each of her three opponents, 
and after the race she was unsold at her entered price of 1,000/., a 
sum which she has already almost equalled by her winnings. The 
Great Eastern Railway Handicap gave Energy a great opportunity 
of distinguishing himself, for he won in excellent style under the 
heavy weight of 9st. 10lbs., giving more than 4st. to the fill 
that ran second. ‘There are few better-looking horses on the Turf, 
and over short distances he is undoubtedly a wonderful horse, His 
running in the Great Eastern Handicap shows that those critics 
were right who believed that he would have either won or nearly won 
the Portland Plate at Doneaster if he had not been crowded outatthe 
distance. Cambusmore, Limelight, and Damietta, who had fin- 
ished in the above order for the Great Foal Stakes on the first day 
of the meeting, now met again in a Produce Stakes, at what prac- 
tically amounted to the same weights, over the same course. As 
Cambusmore had won very easily by a length and a half on the 
Tuesday, it would have seemed fair to have laid liberal odds on 
him on the Wednesday ; but 11 to 10 was laid against him, be- 
cause many people believed that his victory had been owing to the 
slow pace at which the race was run, especially as it was in direct 
contradiction to his previous public form. Public form, however, 
was confirmed to the letter, as far as the Tuesday and the Wed- 
nesday were concerned, for the three horses finished for the 
Produce Stakes in exactly the same order as in the Great Foal 
Stakes, and at almost the same intervals. Four other horses 
started, and the running was made at a fair pace; but Archer 
waited with admirable patience on Cambusmore until entering the 
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Abingdon Bottom, when it was soon clear that his horse had 
enough left in him to win the race. Cambusmore is a big colt, 
with a fine fore-hand; but he is rather slack-loined, and he is too 
“ Jurching ” in his gait to please fastidious critics. 

The favourite for the October Handicap, on the Thursday, was 
Mr. L. de Rothschild’s four-year-old Hamako, a horse that is seldom 
seen now. Last autumn he won the Grand Duke Michael Stakes and 
the Free Handicap Sweepstakes; but his only race this season had 
been for a Triennial which he had won at Ascot. He now won 
easily, but he appeared very shaky on his forelegs after the race. 
Beryl, a two-year-old, who had won a race at Brighton, was made 
favourite for the Snailwell Stakes; but she played her backers a 
very shabby trick both in this race and in that which immediately 
followed, although she was ridden by different jockeys, for in 


- each case, when the flag fell for the start, she whipped round and 


was left at the post. The first of these two races was won by Can't. 
On the Tuesday this filly, when first favourite, had been beaten, 
but now when second favourite, she won easily. Such is the per- 
versity of horseflesh, From out of the dozen two-year-olds that 
ran for the Nursery Plate, Ierne was selected as first favourite, and 
she held a very forward position, apparently without effort, until a 
late period of the race, when there was a scrimmage, in which 
she got somewhat the worst of it, and a colt by Wisdom out of 
Bangle, that had a clear course, beat her by th uarters of a 
length. The winner is a neat little colt belonging to the Chevalier 
Ginistrelli. The Produce Stakes brought out a colt of good 
two-year-old form in Mr. Barclay’s Risingham, by Bertram, 
the sire of Robert the Devil, whose only appearance in public 
had been at Lewes, in the Astley Stakes, in which he beat 
Cora by a head, and Luminary by three lengths, when receiving 
6 lbs. and sex from the former and 13 lbs. from the latter. 
He was now beaten by a head by the colt by Hampton out 
of Red Rag, who had run a dead heat with Vacillation in 
the early spring, but afterwards had run badly. ‘The good- 
looking Domino won the Double Trial Plate, and he seems an 
honest, hard-working colt, for he ran on three successive days, 
winning two races out of three. Hermitage had every right, on 
public form, to be first favourite for the Grand Duke Michael Stakes, 
and 11 to 8 was laid on him. His opponents were Royal Fern, 
Hampton Wick, a big but slow horse, and the mean-looking Prince 
Rudolph. Hermitage made the running, and in the course of the 
race Hampton Wick swerved against Royal Fern; but in the 
Abingdon Bottom Royal Fern, whom Hermitage had beaten b 
four lengths and a half, at the same relative weights, at Goodw 
besides leaving him far behind in the St. Leger, now worked his 
way gradually to the front, and finally beat Hermitage, after a 
fine race, by a neck. It may be worth noticing that the attendance 
on the Thursday was considered by frequenters of Newmarket 
races to have been the smallest that they had seen at them for 
many years, 

Sir George Chetwynd’s Kingwood, the favourite for the first 
race on the Friday, met with an accident on the way to the 
course, tumbling over a heap of stones, and cutting himself in 
several places. Still, he was saddled for his race, and then it was 
found that there had been a mistake about the weight he was to 
carry, Which ied to some delay. Vacillation, who was giving him 
sex and 6lbs., refused to struggle, even at Archer's persuasion, 
and Kingwood won his fourth race by a length. St. Helena and 
the colt by Hampton out of Red Rag were equal favourites for 
the Rous Memorial Stakes. St. Helena won the race for Lord 
Zetland, but Laverock, who now ran second for the seventh time 
this season, pressed her at the finish, and she only won by a neck. 
The Red Rag colt was third, four lengths away. The fourth 
in the race was Goldsmith, who was running in public for the 
first time. He is a handsome colt, but he was not suffi- 
ciently trained or developed in muscle to do himself full justice. 
At the sale of Mr. C. Harrison’s yearlings last year, he had 
cost 2,550 guineas, so it is to be hoped that he may win races 
some day. Toastmaster won a Sweepstakes by a neck from 
Exile IJ., and both horses changed hands after the race. The 
well-bred Lady Chatelaine, by Silvio out of Lady Golightly, 
who had been purchased for 500 guineas at Lord Falmouth’s sale, 
beat a field of nine two-year-olds in a Nursery Handicap, giving 
each of them weight. Mr. Hungerford bought her after the race 
for 610 guineas, so she cannot be supposed to have deteriorated in 
value since Lord Falmouth’s sale; yet she can scarcely have proved 
& very remunerative investment to her owner, as he would only 
get 300 guineas of her purchase money and half of the 147/. 
which constituted the stakes. By the way, it has been given out 


_ that Harvester is to be sold shortly, in which case we shall have 


an opportunity of seeing whether he is still valued at the 8,600 
guineas which he cost at Lord Falmouth’s sale in the spring. 
Royal Fern had no difficulty in beating Hampton Wick for the 
St. — Stakes, the last race; but he was fairly tired out when 
he had reached the end of the long two-mile course, And so 
ended an exceptionally dull meeting. 


THE DEPRESSION IN THE COTTON TRADE. 


LL over Lancashire complaints are loud that the long 
depression in the cotton trade is growing worse. It is said 

that the prices both of yarn and of cotton cloth have never but 
once been so low as they are at present, and that never before has 


short time been so generally adopted both by spinners and manu- 
facturers. Except in few instances mills have not been entirely 
closed, for employers do not wish to throw their stafis out of 
employment, and, besides, the loss must be very great before a mill- 
owner stops his machinery altogether. But the eases are very 
numerous in which a proportion of the looms and spindles have 
been stopped, and stidl more numerous are the instances in which 
short time has been adopted—that is to say, in which the mills 
close one, two, or three days a week. And a most remarkable 
circumstance connected with the adoption of short time is that 
outside of Oldham it has not been concerted, Individual mill- 
owners have reduced their output without entering into an 
arrangement with their neighbours, In Oldham, however, the 
adoption of short time was agreed to in August last, and up to 
the present it has been strictly carried out. Until quite lately, 
the depression was chiefly in the weaving branch of the trade ; 
but recently it is said that the spinning branch is sutlering 
almost as much as the weaving branch. Oldham has almost a 
monopoly of spinning for sale; and it is a clear proof, there- 
fore, that spinning must be seriously depressed when the Old- 
ham limited companies’ mills have worked only four days a week 
for over six er The depression in the spinning trade may 
be directly traced, of course, to the extreme depression in the 
weaving trade. It will be recoliected that at the beginning of the 
year and in the early part of the summer there were strikes in 
Blackburn and Burnley, and in consequence there was necessarily a 
considerable falling otf in the consumption of yarn. Besides, as 
the depression in the weaving trade grew worse, and as more and 
more manufacturers reduced their output, the demand for yarn 
largely fell off, and in this way spinners found their stocks accu- 
mulating, and were obliged to reduce their prices, in the hope of 
expediting sales. At length the accumulation of stocks became so 
great that they have been obliged to adopt short time. If we look 
at the dividends declared by the Oldham limited companies in the 
first half of the year we see little trace of the extreme depression 
complained of. Of seventy-three companies, for example, we find 
that in the second quarter of the year no fewer than sixteen paid 
dividends of 10 per cent, and upwards; twenty-six paid dividends 
of 5 per cent. and less than Jo per cent., and seven paid dividends 
of less than 5 per cent.; while twenty-four paid no dividends, 
This clearly is not a bad result for a time when trade is said to be 
so greatly depressed. For the quarter just ended we have received 
as yet the announcement of the results of the working of only 
thirteen companies, but these undoubtedly testify to a worse state 
of things. We find that two of them have declared dividends 
of 10 per cent., two of 7} per cent., one of 5 per cent., and 
one of 4 per cent., while another a little more than covered its 
expenses, Six of the thirteen, however, failed to cover their ex- 
penses. If we may take these thirteen companies as a fair sample 
of the rest, it would appear, then, that nearly one-half failed to 
cover the expenses of working, and it follows, consequently, that 
during the past three months the condition of the trade must 
have greatly deteriorated. But, of course, we have no means of 
judging whether the thirteen companies just enumerated are really 
representative of the trade or not. 

he immediate cause of the increasing depression in trade is, of 
course, the outbreak of hostilities in China. As nobody knows 
what may occur, merchants are very unwilling to engage in new 
ventures, and consequently there has been a very great falling off 
in the orders for the Chinese market. And it is not alone in 
China proper that trade has been paralysed by the French opera- 
tions. All over the Far Kast there is uncertainty and apprehension, 
and consequently there isa period of suspense in which orders 
are very scantily given. Perhaps as influential a cause is the 
great fall that is going on in the prices of produce. As our readers 
are aware, our best markets for cotton are now in the countries 
that produce food for export and the raw materials of manufacture; 
and the prices both of food and of raw materials have fallen very 
heavily all through the year. The fall in sugar, for example, has 
diminished the purchasing power of the sugar-producing coun- 
tries; and so has the fall in other articles. India of late, for 
instance, has been sending to this country large supplies of wheat, 
but the great fall that has occurred in the price of wheat has 
checked Indian exports, and, therefore, has diminished the pur- 
chasing power of the wheat-growers and the wheat traders in 
India. The Board of Trade returns atiord clear evidence that it is 
in the countries that produce food and the raw materials of manu- 
facture that the falling off has chiefly occurred. While for the 
first eight months of the year there has been a decrease in the 
exports of cotton of about four per cent., there has actually been 
an increase in the exports to the Continent; and it is remarkable, 
too, that there has been likewise an increase in the exports to 
South America, although it is a raw-material producing region, 
The depression at home, too, in shipbuilding, iron, and coal has 
contributed to the unsatisfactory state of the cotton trade. For, 
as wages in these trades have declined, and as workpeople have 
been discharged, purchasing power has diminished, and even a 
slight diminution on so great a scale would seriously affect the 
cotton trade, But there are more general causes than these, for 
the American cotton trade is quite as depressed as ourown. And 
of these the first is the collapse of speculation. Speculators buy 
largely in the hope of selling at a profit, They thus give an 
impetus to production, and as prices rise in consequence of their 
. purchases, all e in trade acquire new courage, and pro- 
uction is greatly stimulated, Five years ago, when the famines 
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in Southern India had come to an end, a period of great an 
tion in the cotton trade set in, and exports to India, and indeed to 
all parts of the Far East, were increased in an extraordinary de- 

. The business was overdone, and in a short while the markets 
of the Far East were glutted, and the speculators suffered in con- 
sequence. Now speculators are discouraged; they have ceased 
their purchases, and as production had been increased unduly, 
there is in consequence a feeling of depression and loss all over 
the trade. Nor is it only in its immediate effects that this in- 
fluence of speculation is mischievous. In these periods of large 
profits people lose their heads, and assume that the good trade will 
continue indefinitely, Capital, therefore, is rashly embarked in 
business, and after a time the producing capacity of the country 


exceeds the consuming capacity of the markets it supplies. We 


find, for instance, that the number of spindles in the Oldham 
district has doubled in ten years, although it is clear that the 
consumi i capacity of the markets served by Oldham has not 
kept equal pace. On the contrary, the effect of the protective 
duties adopted so generally throughout Europe has been to check 
the consumption of English cotton goods. And, furthermore, 
under the influence of these protective duties, the cotton in- 
dustry has grown in a very rapid manner all over the Continent, 
as well as in America. "The roducing power of the world is 
thus vastly augmented ; while its consuming power, though con- 
siderably increased, has not increased ee. To avoid 
these periods of alternate depression and inflation, what is wanted 
is the opening up of new and remunerative markets; but, un- 
fortunately, of Jate no great market has been thrown open to our 
trade; while, as just remarked, several markets have been either 
entirely closed or have been greatly restricted. 
As regards the immediate future, there would seem to be reason 
for hoping that an improvement will not be long delayed. If 
@ is concluded between France and China, there will, no 
oubt, be a very large demand for cotton for the Far East; 
for, while the exports thither have fallen off of late, consump- 
tion, of course, is going on, and, consequently, we may expect 
to find, when peace is restored, that the stocks on hand in the 
Far East will be very greatly reduced. Even if there should 
be a regular war, trade will after awhile accommodate itself 
to the new conditions. It is only while uncertainty prevails, so 
that merchants are unable to estimate with any probability what 
may happen, that suspense exists and trade is paralysed. And 
here at home it may be hoped that the good harvest will have 
an effect in improving all business, and therefore in increasing 
the purchasing power of the workpeople. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that the fall in the prices of produce which has been going 
on for some years now, and has reached a point entirely unpre- 
cedented, is nearly atan end. Wheat can hardly be grown profit- 
ably at present prices, and, consequently, if prices remain much 
longer as low as* they are just now, it 1s probable that there will 
be a considerable reduction in the area sown all over the world ; 
and what is true of wheat is true of sugar and many other articles 
that are exceptionally cheap just now. But, apart from this 
altogether, there seem to be grounds for believing that the fall in 
prices has so checked buying in all departments of trade that 
the stocks in the hands of retail dealers are smaller than they 
usually are, and smaller than the real consumption of the world 
justifies. Retail dealers have found, for instance, that the fall in 
prices has been so rapid that they lost by buying considerable 
quantities. A man who laid ina supply for several months ahead 
a year ago would have done much hotter if he had only bought 
to supply his current wants, and the consequence has been that 
retail dealers have restricted their purchases more and more, 
hoping that thus they would bring prices down to the lowest 
point and make a larger profit. Undoubtedly they have brought 
prices down; but the fall seems to be greater than the facts of the 
situation warrant, and now, if the retail dealers have too small 
stocks on hand, it is not at all improbable that they will be obliged 
to buy so largely that prices will rebound quite as rapidly as they 
fell lately. If this be so, every one who is at all short of supplies 
will be in a hurry to provide himself lest prices should run up 
unreasonably, and thus there would be a great stimulus to trade 
almost before people could realize the fact. This happened at the 
end of 1879, and the symptoms at present point to a repetition 
of it before long. And, if there should be a hurry on the part of 
retail dealers all over the world to supply themselves, speculators 
will catch at the opportunity to run up prices unduly ; and, once 
speculation begins, there will probably be another “ boom” in 
trade such as we witnessed five years ago. If the fall in prices 
does not bring on fitiancial trouble, improvement in this way can- 
not be long delayed. Lastly, we may hope, now that the leng 
period of agricultural depression in Europe is at an end, and with 
greater prosperity in farming, there will be greater consuming 
power on the part of the masses of the people, and, consequently, 
an improvement in trade generally. Nor is it to be forgotten 
that, while the prices of produce and raw materials have been 
falling, so also has there been a great fall in the prices both of 
yarn and of cotton goods. Already, indeed, this fall in cotton 
goods seems to be stimulating the demand. During the depression 
manufacturers have been enforcing economy in every direction. 
They are now in a, position to atcommodate themselves to the 
altered circumstances, 
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THE THEATRES. 


OME interest attached to the uction of a new play by Mr. 
H. A. Jones, He is part author of The Silver King, a melo- 
drama of rather exceptional merit. Neither he nor Mr. Hermann, 
his coadjutor in that work, had written by himself any play which 
had made a distinct mark ; it was possible that what was best in 
The Silver King had come from Mr. Jones, and that he might im- 
prove upon that effort. But Saints and Sinners, the new Vaude- 
ville play, is a very invertebrate affair. The critics have discerned 
in it a close resemblance to The Vicar of Wakefield; and that is 
one of the many stories which Mr. Jones's “ new and original” 
piece does resemble. No man can number how many innocent 
village maidens have been dazzled and have finally fallen victims 
to the arts of a lover in a higher rank of life. The storyteller in- - 
variably equips these distressed damsels with a parent who grieves 
over their lapse from those paths of virtue the pleasantness of 
which sinners often fail to recognize till they have turned aside 
and taken another way. A devoted lover, whom the audience 
perceives to be in every respect a fitting match for the heroine, 
and to whom she is finally united, is an indispensable item, 
There is usually a sister whose task it is to comfort the father 
and receive the penitent home; but there is no sister in Saints 
and Sinners, the omission being one of the strokes of newness 
and originality which are claimed for the play. The father in 
Mr. Jones’s work has, however, a faithful and devoted house- 
keeper who does duty for the sister, and to this extent detracts 
from the newness and originality of the scheme. The heroine is 
named Letty Fletcher ; her excellent but tedious parent is minister 
of Bethel Chapel, Steepleford ; the man who loves Letty in the 
invariable fashion, “as man never loved woman before,” is Captain 
Eustace Fanshawe ; the lover to whom she returns after passing 
a month with Captain Fanshawe at Torquay is George Kingsmill, 
a young farmer. Sometimes in these cases the very good man 
kills the very bad man. George Kingsmill, who traces Fanshawe 
to the Torquay villa, turns up his sleeves; but he does nothing 
more, which is dramatically weak of him. It is true that, re- 
gretting his wasted he follows Fanshawe to India, 
only to find him dead. Perhaps if Fanshawe had been alive 
Kingsmill would not have got beyond the upturned sleeves; 
having done nothing in Devonshire, he might not have done 
more in Afghanistan, This business of the elopement is only 
noteworthy for the fresh and unconventional treatment of the 
part of Fanshawe by Mr. H. B. Conway. So naturally and 
earnestly does the actor speak lines which generally have kindred 
with the sentences of a commonplace novel that the character 
is made very real. When we have followed the well-beaten 
track which has been indicated to the end of the third act we 
have come to the halting place where these stories usually end ; 
but Mr. Jones makes it only a half-way house. Again he urges on 
his mild career. He shows how Mr. Fletcher is forced to resign 
his situation at Bethel, and how at length he is restored ; but it is 
not possible to feel any concern about this estimable minister, for 
whose sake the piece has the ap ce of having been written 
up. ‘These last two acts are made tolerable chiefly by a couple of 
sketches into which a certain amount of freshness has been im- 
— These are two deacons of the Bethel who persecute Mr, 
‘letcher ; the weaker, Prabble, at the instigation of the stronger, 
Hoggard, whose grievance against Fletcher is that the good man 
declines to let Hoggard rob a widow, of whom minister and deacon 
are co-trustees. Hoggard is a species of Pecksnitt, but the character 
is treated with some novelty by the author, and with much 
reality by the actor, Mr. Mackintosh. It is he who, after a 
stormy scene in the vestry of the chapel, drives Fletcher to resign. 
The man contrives so well to make himself obnoxious that 
his downfall is looked forward to with satisfaction; and of 
course it is duly shown. Flying from those he has robbed, 
in terror for his life, Hoggard seeks shelter from the man he 
has persecuted. rabble is a diverting little creature. His 
complaint against Fletcher is that the good man declines to de- 
nounce from the pulpit the iniquity of dealing at Co-operative 
Stores. Prabble is a grocer and the Stores injure his business. 
“Tf I support your chapel I expect you to get your congregation 
to support my shop,” he says in all sincerity. ‘Ihe part is played, 
with a humour which is admirable mainly because it is so com- 
pletely unconscious, by Mr. E. M. Robson. The author of Saints 
and Sinners has written a letter to declare that he “will vouch for 
the absolute faithfulness of the types of character he has presented 
in Hoggard and Prabble, and for their wide dispersion amongst 
the Dissenting classes.” They have indeed the ring of truth 
about them—though it is to be hoped that Hoggard is an extreme 
type—and their introduction relieves Mr. Jones's play from the 
charge of absolute sterility. Mr. Thorne is the Fletcher, Some- 
thing in his manner and bearing suits the idea of the gentle, sub- 
missive minister, but gentleness is often allied to weakness. We 
get exceedingly tired of the excellent Fletcher. There is a very 
great deal too much repetitionabout him, If the part were half as 
long it would be twice as etlective, and a still further reduction in 
length would strengthen it. Mr. Neville plays Kingsmill as he 
has played scores of similar parts before ; if he does less than usual, 
it is because he has less to do. Miss Grahame, as Letty, acts a 
conventional part in a conventional style. 

The St. James's has reopened its doors, and The Ironmaster is 
again on the list of entertainments for those who think that Mr. 
Vinero's ee of M. Ohnet’s story is entertaining. We have 
dealt with the drama, and have described it as extremely coarse 
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and ill-flavoured. It isa singular fact that Mrs, Kendal who, as 
she has just told us, does not like suggestive plays, should appear 
as the leading performer in one of the most “risky” scenes the 
modern s has shown. The lady acts with her usual finish, and 
with a skill which would be wholly admirable if the artifice were 
a little better concealed. Mr. Kendal’s Derblay is less satisfactory. 
The attempt to gesticulate in French fashion is not successful ; he 
speaks in a high shrill voice, which soon becomes disagreeable, and 
introduces vague elaborations. What significance Mr. Kendal 
wishes his audience to gather from the loud ery of “Oh!” at the 
end of the second act is a mystery. The only important one 
in the cast is in the representation of the Duc de Bligny. Mr. 
na Sugden acts with a quiet force which is particularly 
effective, 


REVIEWS. 


GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, VOLS. VIIL—X.* 


Ate not many years have passed since Mr. Gardiner’s 
last four volumes made their first appearance in successive 
instalments, and although in their new form they accordingly 
contain few alterations or additions of moment, yet we should 
regret to lose the opportunity of renewing the expressions of satis- 
faction with which we welcomed their predecessors. A standard 
history in which any literature might take pride is at last before 
the world in a complete edition, Nor do we use the epithet 
“complete” only in the more restricted sense in which it is 
usually applied to books. Even from this point of view, Mr. 
Gardiner’s work, in its new shape, has everything to commend it 
to the most exacting reader. The late Mr. Forster himself (for 
whom the day of receiving hard hits seems to have come, and 
who, indeed, is by no means spared in these volumes) could not 
have arranged a narrative at once more lucidly and more con- 
veniently ; and Mr. Gardiner has, in addition, earned the sincere 
thanks of all students by compiling, at the cost of much valuable 
time, a new and enlarged index. 

But the completeness which we perceive in Mr. Gardiner’s 
History is very far from being one of margins and indices only. 
It would be idle to pretend that he has said the last word on a 
period of our national life which, as his book itself shows, contains 
not a few dark and doubtful passages open to no key but the un- 
certain one of conjecture. To take two important instances within 

of the volumes now under review—the truth, 
or, at all events, the whole truth, still remains unknown as to the 
relations between the English popular leaders and the Scots in 
1640, and again as to those between the Irish Catholic lords and 
King Charles I. in 1641. In both cases the evidence turns to a 
considerable extent on a icular document which is beyond 
doubt a forgery; but in both the circumstances of the forgery are 
such as to call for great skill on the part of an historian who desires 
to judge for himself. Mr. Gardiner’s solution is in each case ex- 
tremely probable, but also, we must take leave to add, extremely 
bold. Again, his powers of historical composition have their 
limits, like those of other eminent writers in the same branch of 
literature. It would be a mistake to call him lengthy, or to com- 
plain of his constant appeal to original authorities; for he does 
not share the impression apparently entertained in some quarters, 
that an historian should imitate the episodical breadth of a cyclic 
poet, or the conviction exemplified in others that, if historical 
ee are left to tell their tale in their own words, they are 
ikely to tell the truth. But he has not caught from those great 
writers of the past of whose shortcomings he is so severe a critic 
the art of summarizing, as a historian so full of knowledge is 
entitled to do, a character or a situation; and while his narrative 
is invariably lucid, and not unfrequently touched with the true 
sympathy which comes from understanding, his comments might 
occasionally gain in force by being less diffuse. In saying this, we 
need hardly guard ourselves against misapprehension. It would 
be difficult to point out any superfluous ornament in these 
volumes; nor are those pages in them the least instructive which 
reproduce in their own sublimity or luxuriance of form thoughts 
or feelings to be found in the poetry of Milton or of Milton's 
contemporaries. But in his anxiety to avoid the formalism which 
he condemns, and not to judge the actions of men possessed of 
living souls by the cut-and-dry canons of constitutional or any 
other law, Mr. Gardiner is apt, as it seems to us, to dwell wit 
unnecessary frequency upon certain truths which may almost be 
regarded as axioms. Thus, nothing can be more certain than that 
the statesman who is blind and deaf to the spirit of the times in 
which he lives, and of the nation of which he forms part, will 
trust in vain to the vigour of his policy or to the rights of his 
cause. Mr. Gardiner holds that Laud’s “entire want of im- 
aginative sympathy” combined with his bad temper to make him 
one of the worst rulers who at the time could have been placed 
over the English Church, Again, Wentworth erred in Ireland by 
not “keeping his ear open to indications of popular feeling” 
which, as a statesman, “it was his duty to guide.” And, in 
words of which the full force only becomes apparent after some 
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little reflection, of Gustavus Adolphus and Eliot (who died within 
a few weeks of one another) we are told that “in the main the 
task of the two men was the same, to defend the living spirit of 
nations against the pressure of misinterpreted legal obligations.” 
With the exception, perhaps, of the last parallel, which strikes us 
as rather forced, these and others resembling them only 
amount to obvious variations of a lesson which few periods of 
history and few chapters of political life cannot be made to illus- 
trate. Far more welcome, because far more needing to be heard 
in our days, is the solid ring of a sentence like that in which 
Mr. Gardiner defends Milton’s theories on government against 
the charge that they were out of harmony with the actual 
England of his day. “Their permanent value lies in the 
persistence with which they point to the eternal truth, that all 
artificial constitutional arrangements, all remodelling of authority 
in Church and State, all reform in law and administration, 
will be worthless in the absence of the high purpose and the 
resolute will of the individual men who are apt to make use 
of political or ecclesiastical institutions. ‘ Love virtue, she 
alone is free.’” And this, we may venture to add, is likewise 
the supreme justification of that method of historical writing 
which Mr, Gardiner has adopted, and which in the preface to his 
concluding volume he claims a right to hold as protitable as any 
other. Among the forces of which history traces the operation 
without in all cases undertaking to state their results, the moral 
forces are the most potent, as they are the highest; and by whom 
can the laws under which these, among other forces, act upon 
national or general human progress, be more clearly recognized 
than by those who have become “familiar with the men and 
women in whose lives these laws are to be discerned”? Was 
King Charles I., for instance, the victim of a patriarchal concep- 
tion of government, represented by him in times that were out of 
joint ; the martyr of a principle submerged at one time and in one 
country, but destined to reassert itself victoriously elsewhere, and 
in a different age; the hero of a cause that in better times would 
have rallied round it a nation, and even as it was could not but 
please the gods? Or did he inherit with his father’s political 
ideas a double portion of his father’s perversity of character? Was 
it his fatality never to give way till it was too late, and when at 
last he gave way, did he invariably reserve to himself the “ satis- 
faction” of putting his own construction upon the bargainP And 
was he then urged further and further on the path which led to 
his doom by influences which he would never have acknowledged as 
not subject to his own control, since it was his crowning weakness 
never to be mastered but by those whom in his own belief he had 
mastered himself? Many more such questions might be asked; 
but they are not even worth answering, except with the aid of a 
test such as that supplied by Mr. Gardiner’s narrative ; self- 
contained and dispassionate, but sensitive to the relation which 
every chapter of it bears to the ethical problems of life. 

In the same preface we are glad to tind Mr. Gardiner, in the 
course of some pregnant remarks on the relations between the 
historian and the politician, observing with great trath that the 
writer or teacher “‘ who studies the society of the past will be of 
the greater service to the society of the present in proportion as he 
leaves it out of account.” We cannot, of course, profess to know 
how far the methods of historical teaching at present in vogue in 
one of our Universities, to which Mr. Gardiner has lately lent the 
benefit of his insight and experience, seem to him to err in the 
opposite direction. He may be pleased to learn that, as a recent 

niversity prize competition on a subject suggested directly by 
the volumes before us showed, historical students at Cambridge 
are not all hopelessly absorbed in the task of “ applying” history, 
or at least so much history as they have learnt. [His own book, 
which no intelligent politician of the present day (even were his 
mind concentrated upon the House of Lords) is likely to consider 
out of season, is a model of the exercise of that abstinence which 
its author commends. To deal with the struggles of the seven- 
teenth century in the interests of the nineteenth is to go back 
to the historical criticism of the days of Queen Anne, when 
Clarendon’s History served as the most effective of party- 
pamphlets, and with far less excuse than the Highflyers then had 
for making immediate use of their godsend. To treat the events 
of the past, or the personages connected with them, as analogous 
to the affairs and characters of our own times, is a less dangerous 
but even more delusive process. It is a snare into which even 
serious historical writers have been known to fall, but which is 
more usually attractive to birds of a more variegated plumage. 
Thus it was only the other day that, with the laudable intention of 
suggesting an example of patriotic moderation in days when that 
virtue is rather out of fashion, the model politician of the Revolu- 
tion age was discovered in Falkland, of whom Mr. Gardiner, with 
every sentiment of ee for “ the comprehensiveness of his 
heart,” says simply, but effectively, that “he was a critic—au 
amiable truth-loving critic, but no statesman.” In any case, it 
is hardly necessary to dwell on the services which the single- 
minded labours of a writer like Mr, Gardiner render to the 

litician or to the political student. In return, no national 

istorian, at all events, is likely to satisfy the legitimate de- 

mands ef that class of readers which he would be loth to 
forego, into whose study no breath has passed of the actual 
public life of the community for which in the first instance he 
writes. How, we have sometimes asked ourselves, does a work 
like Mr. Gardiner’s fall upon the ear of the democratic age into 
which English politics are entering, or have entered? It remains 
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for him, in the continuation of his work, which we rejoice to 
learn is already begun, to write the history of that early phase of 
English democracy which we call the Puritan Revolution. In his 
present volumes he has necessarily treated only of its beginnings, 
and of these chiefly in their relation to the religious side of the 
conflict. On this side of the border there appeared little of the 
democratic element in the resistance offered to the Govern- 
ment cf Charles I. Indeed at one time it seemed as if the 
oo viapane feeling among the nobility would have ranged the 
tter on the side of what is usually termed the popular opposi- 
tion. In one of the most interesting chapters of his work, that 
on the Metropolitical Visitation, Mr. Gardiner has some note- 
worthy remarks on the causes which rendered the Thorough of 
Laud’s ecclesiastical system specially unpopular with the upper 
classes, not only because of the new importance with which it 
invested the clergy, but also because of the offensive equality of 
measure which its chief organ, the High Commission Court, dealt 
out to culprits, or supposed culprits, in all classes alike. There 
were no doubt other and better reasons which in the days of “ the 
first Bishops’ War” made the English nobility unwilling to draw 
the sword in the King’s cause. “If Charles,” writes Mr. Gardiner, 
“had been quicksighted to perceive that concession in Scotland 
would bring with it concession in England, they [the English 
nobles] were no less quicksighted to perceive that the overthrow of 
the Scottish Covenanters would draw with it the erection of an 
absolute monarchy in England.” When the sacrifices of the times 
of the Civil War are remembered—such sacrifices, for instance, as 
those of the Herberts, which should be written in letters of gold 
in the records of royal kings and loyal subjects—it seems strange 
to read of the caution shown only a few years earlier by men of 
the same class, and probably in many cases by the same men. In 
the days preceding the Treaty of Berwick a military oath was pro- 
d to the nobles who had been summoned to arms under the 
obsolete obligation of personal service. The scheme of hiring a 
body of Spanish veterans had fallen through ; but surely the King 
— depend on the baronage of England to fight for him, as the 
oath prescribed, “ to the utmost hazard of their life and fortunes.” 
Their answer was a discreet question— Whether these words 
bound them to place their whole property at the King’s disposal ” ; 
and a new form of oath had to be devised, which left the estates 
of those who took it out of the question. It would carry us too 
far to discuss the reasons which finally produced a disagreement 
between the Lords and the Commons in the days of the Long 
Parliament; but it is noteworthy that as late as January 1642, 
when the Lords refused to join in the request that the control of 
the fortresses and the militia might be handed over to Parliament, 
the minority which protested against this refusal consisted of as 
many as thirty-two-peers. 

The meaning of the map which is prefixed to Mr. Gardiner’s 
last volume is not always very clear. The names of localities held 
by or in sympathy with the Cavaliers are underlined red, with the 
Parliamentarians blue. A double line of the same colour signi- 
fies, we suppose, consistency; and two lines of different colours 
inconsistency or change. Now Oxford City is marked with two 
red lines, Oxford University with a blue above a red, while 
Cambridge town and University both have two blue lines. And 
why is Manchester left out altogether? We cannot but think 
that a key to the puzzle would not be out of place. But if such 
a map could be drawn showing at a glance how the several classes | 
and interests in the kingdom were respectively affected to King 
and Parliament at the time of the outbreak of the war, the results 
might in some instances be surprising. We do not refer to such 
a case as that of the London Apprentice Boys, who, as Mr. Gardiner 
suggests, were possibly “quite as ready to bait a Separatist as to 
bait a bishop.” But the fluctuations or differences of opinion 
among graver heads in the City were such as—at least in one 
critical season—to delude the King into the belief that he had the 
respectable part of the City on his side. It is well known how, 
on his return from Scotland in 1641, he was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in the City thoroughfares, and splendidly entertained by 
a Royalist Lord Mayor. Mr. Gardiner, who adds that “ the 

at majority of the aldermen were of the same way of think- 
ing,” has only a few @ priori grounds to suggest for this state 
of feeling among the wealthy citizens. Yet, as he notes, the 
Common Council had only a fortnight previously declared against 
the Catholic Lords and the Bishops, and the elections to the 
Common Council, which took place a month after the King’s visit, 
were largely in favour of Pym and the House of Commons. The 
result of the attempt on the Five Members showed clearly enough 
to which side the balance of opinion inclined east of Temple Bar, 
but the doubts and misconceptions on the subject are not the less 
curious. Nor could there be any greater error than to suppose that 
the majority who followed Pym regarded themselves as the party 
of the multitude. We may feel offended by the phraseology of the 
King when, on the memorable visit to the City, of which we have 

ken, he declared :—*“ I see that all these former tumults and 

rders have only risen from the meaner sort of people, and that 
the affections of the better and main part of the City have ever 
been loyal and affectionate to my person and Government.” But 
it is surely more striking to find the Parliament, in the statement 
of reasons for taking up arms which it issued August 2, 1642, 
argue on its own behalf how it was “ most improbable that 
the nobility and gentry of this kingdom should conspire to take 
away the vor which they enjoy their estates, are — 
from any act of violence and power, and differenced the 


meaner sort of people, with whom otherwise they would be but 
fellow-servants.” 

If the times may fortunately be considered as t when 
historians allowed their judgment to be affected by the political 
party feelings of their own times, the day will, we hope, never 
come when historians will think it their duty to suppress their 
own intellectual and moral sympathies and antipathies. The 
cherishing of these, where they spring from reflection and con- 
viction, is perfectly reconcilable with that fairness of mind which 
is indispensable in a judge of men and their actions. For this 
fairness no modern historian is more conspicuous than Mr. 
Gardiner; and it is perhaps the constant desire not to misjudge 
a particular action or line of conduct on general grounds which 
has helped to induce the habit of frequent pauses for reflection to 
which we referred above. At all events, it is difficult to read 
any portion of his History without becoming assured of his desire 
not only to do justice in every case, but in every case to place 
himself in the position of those on whom he gives his censure. 
Thus, in his seventh volume, before entering upon a sketch of the 
ecclesiastical policy of Laud, which was so fatal to the popularity 
of Charles’s Government, he reminds us how neither Charles nor 
Laud himself had any taste for dogmatical controversy. Laud’s 
resistance to the tyranny of Puritanism represented by such 
demands as Prynne’s was to his credit; his fault lay in his not 

receiving that the true antidvte lies in full liberty of utterance ; 

ad he but caught a glimpse of this, it would have been well; 
“no man at that time could be expected to do more.” This last 
modest caveat exhibits that spirit of fairness of which we speak, 
and which is so often to be vainly sought in books of eccle- 
siastical history. A little further, in speaking of the situation at 
the beginning of the Session of 1629, Mr. Gardiner is evidently 
disposed to agree with the Venetian Ambassador that Charles was 
really anxious to avert a quarrel with the House of Commons, 
and considers that the question of the impositions would probably 
have been amicably settled, together with that of tonnage and 
poundage, had not the religious difficulty been thrust forward by 
the Commons. The same considerateness of judgment will be 
found to accompany the narrative through every stage of its pro- 
gress ; we will only refer by way of illustration to the comments 
on the judgment against Eliot, Holles, and Valentine in the same 
volume, and to those in the eighth on the proceedings of the 
Court of High Commission against Samuel Ward of Ipswich. In 
this connexion the reader should not omit to notice Appendix II. 
to this History, in which Mr. Gardiner has drawn up a list of all 
cases of deprivation or suspension of ministers by the Court of High 
Comniission between February 1634 and 1636, the years in which 
the action of the Court was probably the most vigorous. They are 
just fourteen in number, and in two out of these fourteen cases the 
sentence was wholly remitted. This not very alarming record cer- 
tainly stands in striking contrast to the current impression con- 
cerning the malignant activity of the Court in thisdirection. It is 
fortunate that when in October 1640 the mob tore up a quantity of 
~ which they found in an office at St. Paul’s, and believed to 
the records of the High Commission, they had rushed to a 
wrong conclusion, as mobs sometimes do in their Pindaric way. 

A book like Mr. Gardiner’s cannot easily be laid aside, for there 

are not many which rival it in that kind of completeness which 
we have attempted to indicate. At least, however, it is incomplete 
in this one sense, that, happily for all students of English history, 
it is to be continued. We, therefore, part from it with a quotation 
which certainly deserves the attention of those Constitutional 
historians in whom Mr, Gardiner seems at times to think there is 
something wanting. In the issue of the second writ of ship- 
money, 
It was evident that Charles contemplated not a temporary measure 
to resist a sudden danger, but a permanent taxation to oppose any possible 
risk from a hostile force. Why, then, men naturally asked one another, 
was not the nation itself consulted ? Why was not Parliament summoned 
to provide a remedy for the evil? A phrase which sprung into existence 
in these first days of doubt and hesitation, had a long and brilliant future 
before it. The new writ, it was said, violated the fundamental laws of 
England. It mattered little that no one could point out what those funda- 
mental laws were, any more than their ancestors could have pointed out 
precisely what were the laws of Edward or Edgar, the renewal of which 
they claimed. What they meant was that the English people had never 
entirely relinquished their control over their own destinies, nor had ever so 
put themselves like sheep into the hands of any king as to sufier them- 
selves to be tended or shorn at his arbitrary will. Not in statute or prece- 
dent, not even in the Great Charter itself, but in the imperishable vitality 
of the nation, lay the fundamental laws of England, 

The phrase which was soon to become so familiar seems to have started 
into life amongst those courtiers of the Queen who were calling for a Parlia- 
ment to force upon the King a French alliance. It was, however, easily 
repeated, and it soon became the watchword of the common feeling of 
dissatisfaction which was slowly spreading over the kingdom. 


What wonder that when, six years afterwards, the famous reso- 
lution was proposed in the House of Commons that Strafford had 
endeavoured “to subvert the fundamental laws of England,” a 
critical member, Edmund Waller, should have asked what were 
the fundamental laws? What wonder, also, that his question 
should have received the practical answer, “that if he did not 
know that, he had no business to sit in the House,” 
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THREE NOVELS.* 


foxkee VE MANOR is not a pleasant book, It is unwhole- 
some and disagreeable, and it is not possible to feel the slighvest 
pathy with scarcely any of the characters. In his preface Mr. 
uchanan states that his “attempt at a tragedy in fiction must 
not be construed into an attack on the English priesthood ” (what- 
ever that phrase may mean) “generally—the Rev. Charles 
Santley is a type of man which exists, and of which I have had 
personal experience.” For the latter infliction we beg to offer our 
sincerest sympathy, for the numbering of such a —— amongst 
one’s acquaintances would be extremely painful. However, if 
this sapuhiioe and reverend gentleman is an exception, from fol- 
lowing in whose footsteps the majority of the English Estublish- 
ment are preserved by the strength of their digestions and the 
weakness of their imagination, one hardly sees why he should be 
forced on unsuspecting readers, who may not be so well protected 
by nature as the aforesaid majority of the English clergy. That 
the fact of Mr. Santley’s calling, sacred as so many people deem 
it, adds immensely to his repulsiveness is undoubted, and it will 
take more than Mr. Buchanan's preface to convince readers who 
remember the subject of his last novel that this book is not an 
attack on a class as well as a sketch of an individual. 

’ The Rev. Charles Santley is the vicar of a perfect ecclesiastical 
paradise, surrounded by adoring parishioners, and conducting 
services of such gorgeousness in the way of ritual, that the 
ordinary mind fails to follow them, and the reader has an uneasy 
suspicion that the English Church Union and the Church Asso- 
ciation would for once unite in a duet of horror. The worst of 
it is that this astonishing ecclesiastical novelty upsets one’s faith in 
Mr. Buchanan’s science likewise, and as there is almost more science 
than theology in the book, this is distressing. The vicar is de- 
scribed at first as, both mentally and bodily, an Admirable Crich- 
ton ; so Miss Dove’s adoration, from the secluded seat where she 
plays the organ, is intelligible enough. Everything seems to point 
to os as the model wife for the model parson, and Mr. Santley’s 
sister is only longing to make over her authority as housekeeper to 
so perfect a substitute. But all these indications are set at 
nought by the appearance in church of the squire’s wife—a 
beautiful lady just come from years of foreign travel, and proving 
to be an ex-pupil of the clergyman’s, who had been forced by want 
of money to teach in a girl's school before his ordination. The 
interesting romance which the young couple had begun was in- 
. terrupted by flinty-hearted — Charles Santley and Ellen 

Derwent parted, and, though broken-hearted at the time, seem 
never to have taken the slightest interest in each other till seven 
years later, when they are suddenly thrown together—the gentle- 
man a full-blown priest, with curious views both as to religion 
and esthetics; the lady married to an agnostic of the most 

ronounced type, and considerably disturbed as to her husband’s 
Rous eternal welfare on account of this same agnosticism. They 
renew their acquaintance, and more or less their love, and it is 
retty evident that only the opportunity, not the will, for mischief 
is wanting. The final catastrophe is prevented by the agnostic 
husband in a sufficiently startling manner, and he carries off his 
wife safely ; and as his opinion of woman is as low as conveniently 
may be, though he talks a great deal of his mother, he is possibly 
satisfied. A full share of — justice is meted out to the Rev. 
Charles Santley, who hides his shame and his suffering in the Church 
of Rome. His treatment of silly little Edith Dove, whom he 
seduces under the plea that, as she is his wife before God, it is all 
right, and then deserts (when she claims the fulfilment of his 
romises for the sake of her unborn child) because of his criminal 
ove for the squire’s wife, is, when taken in conjunction with his 
— yearnings and meditations, simply nauseous. 

@ agnostic squire is a weird and wonderful creature, who 
bears a strong family likeness to the creations of Mrs, Anne 
Radcliffe in days of old, though he is of necessity somewhat toned 
down to escape the attentions of the police and the lunatic asylum. 
One of the most exasperating things in this novel, perhaps, is that, 
whilst the reader is repelled in almost every page, certainly in 
every chapter, by sins against both good taste and good feeling, 
he finds descriptions of scenery such as only an accomplished 
writer could have written—excellent little pictures, complete in 
every detail, and, after all, serving to introduce something utterly 
unpleasant. That Mr. Buchanan should handle certain subjects 
with irreverence and bad taste is perhaps, all things considered, 
natural ; still, there are limits; and it is —— them to head 
a chapter describing the well-deserved and self-inflicted mental 
sufferings of one whom the author himself calls “an adulterer 
in thought, if not in deed,” as Mr. Buchanan heads it. 

After such a book as Foxglove Manor it is refreshing to take 
up one like A North-Country Maid, the heroine of which is as 
wholesome and fresh as one of her own North-country breezes. 
From the first chapter, in which are described the lexities of 
the good old Vicar, as he undertakes the character of a modern 
Paris, and tries anxiously and in sober sadness to pick out the 

rettiest of his four fair daughters, to the last line we are 
interested in Ohristabel Goring and her adventures, and for her 
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sake forgive some characters which are unpleasant, and one cannot 
but hope unreal. Some of the scenes strike one as overstrained. 
Surely so experienced an old lady as old Lady Dungarron is repre- 
sented to be, would not have risked her granddaughter in such an 
escapade as sending her alone with such a man as Lord Dungarron 
to the opera. It certainly was a step towards the trap into 
which the old lady fully meant to drive Christabel, but at the 
same time it placed a trump card in the hands of the dis- 
reputable young peer that in real life he would have been cer- 
tain to use with dreadful effect. But with a husband like 
Lord Dungarron the further trial of Nora and the previous 
marriage was an unnecessary piling up of the agony. Such a 
character as Lady Oynthia, if unchecked, was certain to evolve 
mischief enough for any average three volumes. Paul Huntley has 
one refreshing characteristic sufliciently rare to be noticeable, 
and that is unselfishness; he is actually able to help his old love, 
though he believes her guilty of the sin of hurting his pride. 

The other love-story, quite distinct from, but yet crossing and 
influencing Christabel and Paul’s, is amusingly told, and is a relief 
after the sadness connected with the other pair of lovers. The 
modern version here given of Les Femmes savantes is capital, but 
Mrs. Lovett-Cameron ventures further than Moliére in her de- 
scription of these nineteenth-century précieuses in pursuit of the 
wsthetic. Philaminte and Bélise would recklessly sacrifice the 
gastronomic comforts of the master of the house in obedience to 
the dictates of their idol, but we doubt if any mortal influence 
would have made them clothe even the citrant Henriette, 
much less themselves, in such fearsome garments as those classical 
draperies which astonished worthy Mr. Gibson. Kate Gibson and 
her lover, Julian Netherby, are a charming young couple; and 
one cannot but rejoice at the victory the unromantic, mischievous 
little lady obtains over her art- (with a big A) stricken mother 
and her sturdy old father, who detests and dreads equally sister- 
hoods, poetry, and Popery. 

The last book, The Crime of Henry Vane, is one of the pseudo- 
metaphysical sort which seem to be daily more popular on both 
sides of the Atlantic. One is introduced to the very interior of 
the hero’s mind; motives and thoughts are so thoroughly ex- 
posed and classified that the reader is likely to know far more of 
the victim’s inner life than that interesting person can; the result 
being that one gets into a way of looking at things from the 
wrong side, and loses the sense of proportion and the power of 
seeing things as they strike outsiders. Consequently everybody but 
the subject of investigation seems out of drawing, and so mars the 
effect of the story. ‘his consequence is doubly apparent in the 
present instance, which has all the way through a kind of written- 
to-order feeling about it. A novel is not a problem in Euclid; it 
need not absolutely prove anything; still one is glad to grasp 
some definite idea, even if it be only amusement; and of such a 
thing as a definite idea there is not a vestige. Ina fit of moraliz- 
ing, brought on by the society of some curious specimens of 
American young ladyhood, the hero inveighs against a good deal 
of the current American literature “ written by girls about other 
girls; these stories seemed to him more immoral, or, at all events, 
more corrupting, than many a French novel ending in adultery. 
There was in them an ignorance of all that is highest in life, a 
calm, self-satisfied acceptance of a petty standard.” Further on 
he alludes to the artificiality (to coin a word) of his countrywomen, 
and perhaps he may be a good authority ; but at the same time one 
has one’s doubts if he be a fair judge when reading this book, 
The best commentary on Mr. Vane and his doings is found in the 
verse of Heine he admires so much :— 

Wer zum ersten Male liebt, 
Sei’s auch gliicklos, ist ein Gott. 
Aber wer zum zweiten Male 
Gliicklos liebt, der ist ein Narr. 


THE HOMERIC CRITICISM OF ARISTARCHUS.* 


d igp- textual criticism of Homer is still in a singularly backward 
condition. The text of Wolf, which is generally followed in 
the later editions of Bekker and Dindorf, was not based on a wide 
collation of manuscripts, or ultimately on any existing manuscripts, 
but on the fragmentary notices of the readings of Aristarchus pre- 
served in the Venetian scholia. It was the first result of the 
study of these scholia, which had been made known to scholars 
by the publication of Villoison. Wolf's edition, therefore, though 
admirable as a monument of learning and sagacity, is open to 
criticism in two directions, In the first place, his neglect of the 
manuscripts proceeded on the assumption (which he expressed 
with contidence in the a) that the later vulgate is 
derived from the recension of Aristarchus, consequently that the 
copies which contain that vulgate are valueless when we have 
access to the original. But this assumption is unproved, and the 
influence of Aristarchus on the common texts of Homer has 

bably been very much exaggerated. In the second place, our 

Ow of the Aristarchean criticism has been materially 
advanced since Wolf's time, especially by the great work of Lehrs, 
Moreover, Villoison’s edition of the scholia was far from perfect, 
and Bekker’s edition, which was not based on a fresh examination 
of the Codex Venetus, did little to repair its chief defects, Thus 


* Aristarch’s Homerische Texthritik nach den Fragmenten des Didymos 
dargestelit und beurtheilt von Arthur Ludwich. Leipzig, 1884. 
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the two requirements of progress in Homeric criticism were (1) an 
criticus, founded on an examination of the known manu- 
ecripts, and (2) a satisfactory edition of the scholia, leading to a 
freah study of the materials which they furnish. The former of 
these requirements may be thought to have been met by the 
critical editions of La Roche, now occupying the position, to which 
so much importance is attached, of being the “latest German” 
works on the subject. The author of the book before us, himself 
a German professor, will undeceive English readers on this 
— “Tt is known,” he observes in his preface, “ how little 
yet been done for the trustworthy publication and critical 
sifting of these vast materials (the manuscripts of Homer). . . . 
the manuscripts of the Odyssey, the oldest and best for the most 
part await use by a competent hand.” The case of the Iliad, we 
are bound to add, is no better. The text of La Roche's edition is 
followed by what ap; , On & cursory glance, to be a complete 
atus criticus. But the effect is produced, as a brief inspec- 
tion will show, with the help of comparatively few manuscripts, 
by the plan of giving the most trifling and habitual inaccuracies 
the scribes as various readings. And, if the reader asks why it 
is that, among the capitals placed after each variant (the meaning 
of which, by the way, is nowhere explained), the letter B is 
always wanting, the answer is that it is reserved for a manuscript 
second only in age and value to the Codex Venetus, which has 
never yet been collated. In the other department of Homeric 
textual criticism—that which deals with the scholia and the 
Alexandrine recensions—the chief recent work is W. Dindorf's 
edition of the Venetian scholia. This is a book which, under 
more favourable circumstances, might have gone far to make sub- 
sequent labours in the same field superfluous. It had long been 
promised, and was finally entrusted to the veteran scholar at a 
period of his life peculiarly unsuited for a new and complex under- 
taking. His text of the scholia, we learn from Professor Ludwich, 
is deficient in accuracy. His commentary was never written. Of 
the minor contributions to the subject, the most considerable are 
those of Dr. Ad. Rémer, of Munich. Besides valuable criticism on 
the two Venetian MSS., he has made a special study of the 
scholia of the Victortanus—scholia which are the same with those 
of the Townley Homer in the British Museum, and have never 
yet been edited with any approach to completeness. 

Professor Ludwich’s own work is a good specimen of a 
thoroughly good kind. It is based upon the splendid beginning 
made by Lehrs in his Aristarchus, and is marked by the thorough- 
ness, the critical spirit, the fidelity to fact, and the readiness to 
subordinate tempting fancies to the requirements of reason and 
evidence which distinguish the true scholar from the various 
semblances of that character. Its purpose is to restore as much 
as possible of the treatise of Didymus—a contemporary of Cicero— 
on the recension of Aristarchus, and especially to distinguish 
notices that belong to this work from similar matter embedded in 
the different collections of scholia. 

The peculiar value of the scholia on Homer lies in the fact that 
they present us with an apparatus criticus about eighteen centuries 
older than we have (generally speaking) for the other ancient 
classics. The work of collecting manuscripts, determining their 
comparative value, and constructing a text in accordance with 
them, which was first attempted for most classical authors by the 
scholars of the Renaissance, was done for Homer by the gram- 
matici of the third and second centuries B.c,, with manuscripts 
gathered from all of Greece into the great library of 
Alexandria. The fruit of their labours was given to the world in 
the form of a series of corrected texts (éxdéceis or Stopboces), and 
also in various commentaries and treatises; and from this great 
body of learning is ultimately derived all that is of service in the 
existing collections of scholia. Of these collections, again, the 
scholia of the Codex Venetus, first made known by Villoison in the 
last century, are by far the most valuable. They are derived from 
an epitome (the date of which is matter of conjecture) made from 
four uncient commentaries, two of which were not much, later 
than Aristarchus himself, and were ma based on his work. 
These two were, the treatise of Didymus on the recension of 
Aristarchus, and that of Aristonicus on the critical marks affixed 
by Aristarchus to his text of Homer. The two other Homeric 
scholars drawn upon by the compiler of the epitome are only 
second to these in importance; they are, Herodian, the author of 
a great work on the accentuation of Homer, and Nicanor, who 
wrote a special commentary on the punctuation, From Aristarchus 
and his contemporaries to these four commentaries—from the four 
commentaries to the epitome—from the epitome to the extracts 
from it in the Venetian scholia—these are the chief stages by 
which the treasures of Alexandrian learning have come down to 
our time. 

The scholia of the Codex Venetus belong to two well-defined 
classes. A wide margin, evidently left for the purpose, is filled 
by extracts from the “ epitome ” already described. ‘These extracts 
are apparently written by the same scribe as the text of the poem. 
Each scholium is introduced by a “lemma,” or quotation of 
the words or line commented upon. These are known as the 
“marginal” scholia (Randscholien), Again, on the narrow space 
between these scholia and the text, and also on the inner margin 
(where there are no marginal scholia), are to be found numerous 
sbo.t notes written in a very small character. They have no 
lemmata ; but each is placed as near as possible to the passage of 
the text to which it relates. These are called by Romer and 
Ludwich the “ text-scholia.” Compared with the “marginal” 
scholia, they preserve a larger number of notices derived from the 


criticism of Aristarchus and his predecessors, but are much briefer 
in form. They were written after the others, and generally 
amg them. Occasionally, however, we find the text- 
scholium repeating in the briefest language the substance of what 
the marginal scholium has already said. The value of these 
double notices, which were taken independently from the “ epitome,” 
is obvious, It is one of the chief defects of Bekker's edition that 
he makes no distinction between the two sets of scholia, and 
generally blends double scholia into a single version. 

The chief task of a student of the scholia on Homer is to re- 
cover the full meaning of the highly abbreviated language in 


Of | which they are expressed. Where Aristarchus had given a full 


discussion of some doubtful passage based upon the manuscripts 
and previous recensions, the scholia generally present us with 
no more than his conclusion, with perhaps a word or two 
indicating the drift of the evidence. In some cases, however, they 
are more communicative, and have even preserved one or two 
fragments of the actual words of Aristarchus. By means of 
these occasional longer notes we are able to divine something of 
the method on which the abbreviation of the others has pro- 
ceeded ; to learn, for instance, that the single word “ so” (otrws) 
means “ so Aristarchus read”; or that the “ some ” and “ others 
of the scholiast are almost always critics that Aristarchus has 
expressly condemned. 

A good example of this kind of interpretation is afforded by 
Professor Ludwich’s treatment of the recurring phrases ai macau 
and ai wAeiovs, with their equivalents. What is meant when a 
scholium, presumably coming from Didymus, tells us that a reading 
is supported by “ all” or “most” editions? On this point La 
Roche put forward the strange theory that these expressions re- 
ferred to copies of the recension of Aristarchus, probably ema- 
nating from his successors in the school. It is true that Didymus 
may have made use of several copies of that recension. He clearly 
had not access to the original copy in which Aristarchus made 
his “correction” of the Iliad. But La Roche has not observed 
that the edition or editions (for there were two) of Aristarchus 
are often distinguisked from “all,” or “nearly all,” or “ most” 
editions; whereas such a phrase as “all the editions of 
Aristarchus ” never occurs. eee he has not perceived—and 
in this lies the singular weakness of his view—that the phrases 
in question come ultimately from Aristarchus himself, and re- 
present his citation of manuscripts and other authorities. Hence 
the brief note “so Aristarchus and all editions ” (odrws ’Apiorapxos 
kai maga) means “ this is the reading which Aristarchus sup- 
ported by showing that it was found in all the earlier editions 
which he made use of.” Similarly it is needless to ask, with 
Professor Ludwich, whether the p “ most ” (ai mAeious) in- 
cludes the editions of Aristarchus. It properly signifies “ most 
of those that Aristarchus named.” In general Aristarchus took 
the reading of “ most” editions; but sometimes he allowed the 
minority to prevail. The phrases, in short, though they come in 
the first instance from Didymus, do not refer (as Roche 
thought) to manuscripts or editions which Didymus used. They 
refer to the apparatus criticus of Aristarchus, and sum up the 
evidence set forth in full in his commentary. 

A question such as this is important because our object is not 
so much to arrive at the text of Aristarchus as to recover his 
apparatus criticus. It may be true, as has been generally held, 
that a modern editor of Homer need not attempt to go behind 
the recension of Aristarchus. But for the historical study of 
Greek it would be of inestimable service to know the readings of 
the old manuscripts, not merely the corrected editions of scholars 
like Antimachus, but still more the “uncorrected” copies, the 
Snpoders and eixadrepat of the critics, and to be able to throw 
upon them the new light of the science of language. With the 
text of Aristarchus, instead of the materials from which he 
worked, we are in the position of a student of architecture who 
comes to an ancient building, the growth of successive centuries, 
and finds it fresh from a process of restoration. 

Professor Ludwich’s chapter on the manuscripts used by the 
Alexandrine scholars is thoroughly scientific, and free from the 
readiness to construct hypotheses without evidence which taints 
so much modern learning. This appears especially in his criticism 
of the figment of an Attic or *‘ Pisistratean” Homer, supposed to 
have been written in an archaic alphabet, and to have furnished 
the basis of the pre-Aristarchean vulgate. He points out that 
there is no evidence for Cobet’s assertion (in his Miscellanea 
Critica) that the manuscripts used by Zenodotus were written with 
the old Ionic letters. It may have been so, but it is nowhere 
said or implied. Again, the idea of a recension of Homer made 
under the superintendence of Pisistratus, and for public use at 
Athens, rests partly on the existence of the so-called “ city- 
editions” of the scholia (ai dri trav moAewv)—those of Massilia, 
Argos, &c.—and partly on later notices connecting Pisistratus 
with Homer. But the notion that these editions were of public 
authority in their several cities is a mere conjecture (started 
originally by Villoison). Wolf's supposition, that they were 

after the cities from which they had been procured for the 
lib: of Alexandria, is equally unproved, but is intrinsically more 
probable. And the statements of writers of the Roman Empire, 
such as Pausanias and /Elian, even if they were clearer than they 
are, could not outweigh the absolute silence of the scholia—that 
is, of Aristarchus. In the first book of the Iliad the edition of 
Massilia is quoted five times, those of Argos, of Sinope, and of 
Cyprus each three times. Is it credible that the critics from 
whom these quotations come knew of an Attic edition, which 
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would naturally be the most authoritative of all, and never men- 
tioned it? * 

In my judgment [says Professor Ludwich] it is idle, in the existing 
state of our means, to seek for the original source, direct or indirect, 
from which the pre-Aristarchean editions of Homer may have come. In any 
case we ought to give up dragging the self-contradictory myth of the 
“ redaction of Pisistratus” by force into a territory in which it bas no right 
of domicile whatever. 

And it is time, we may add, to recognize and act upon the truth 
that scientific proof is essentially the same in all kinds of matter 
—that we must not be satisfied with less evidence in philology 
~ ag we require in natural science, or in the ordinary conduct of 

e. 

It is i ible here to notice all the subjects on which Pro- 
fessor Ludwich contributes new or decisive suggestions. We may, 
perbaps, call attention to his discussion of the short scholia 
or quasi-scholia which simply give various readings, with the 
formula yp. (for ypddera) or yp- cai —, or The question 
is whether these come from the ancient critics, through Didymus 
or Aristonicus. Professor Ludwich decides in the negative, showing 
that similar variants occur in most MSS., and were taken by 
scribes from copies before them, or to which they had access. 
This is confirmed by finding that the variants of this kind seem to 
have been already on the margin of the Codex Venetus when the 
“ text-scholia ” came to be written there. 

The present volume is called on the title-page the “ First Part.” 
Scholars who value every real addition to their knowledge of 
Homer will look forward with interest to the continuation. 


SOUTHERN SKETCHES.*® 


T is curious to note how little the Southern States of the 
United States have contributed to American literature. The 
only book about life in the South as it was before the war which was 
lnown to all the world was written by a Northern woman ; and even 
Uncle Tom's Cabin owes its fame to its story, to its subject, to its 
simplicity, and its sincerity, rather than to any extraordinary 
uality of literary skill. But in the few scant years since the war 
there has been a change for the better. Scattered here and there 
throughout the Southern States there are a dozen or more writers 
whose prose and verse is welcome in the pages of American 
ines and on the shelves of American libraries, It is true 
that there are as yet no first-rate magazines in the South, and 
few prominent publishers; but there are only a few in the freer 
and less cnoettlel West, and the tendency towards the centraliza- 
tion of the publishing trade in New York is too strong to be re- 
sisted successfully either in the South or the West. Of the 
ten or twenty writers now living in the South, Mrs. Burnett, the 
author of That Lass o’ Lowrie’s and of Louisiana is perhaps the best 
known; but she has left the little town in Tennessee where she 
spent her childhood after her parents went from England, and has 
settled down in Washington. A far finer artist than Mrs. Burnett, 
and a novelist of at once more promise and greater performance, is 
Mr. George W. Cable, the author of Old Creole Days and of Madame 
Delphine, a singularly beautiful and powerful story. Mr. Cable's 
1 t novel, the Grandissimes, has never been reprinted in England 
—for what reason we ry His is Dr. Sevier, 
now drawing to an en ~ S- pens the Century magazine ; 
like the others, it is a tale of life in New Orleans, . 
It has been the fashion of certain Europeanized Americans to 
complain querulously of the poverty of literary material in the 
United States, and to declare that the American novelist had to 
make bricks without straw, since he had to do without Baronial 
Halls, Tall Guardsmen, Fatal Duels, and Beautiful Duchesses, 
and the other traditional properties of the romancer. Cooper, 
Hawthorne, Mr. Bret Harte, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Howells, Mr. Cable, 
and even Mr. James have proved, and are proving, that America 
is far from a barren field for the novelist, and, indeed, that there 
is no country where the soil is so fertile and where the conditions 
are 80 favourable, if the writer will only open his eyes and see for 
himself. He must cast aside his European spectacles and conven- 
tions and traditions, and he must not expect to be able to do over 
again in America the twenty-and-twice-told tale which has been 
done to death in Europe. All over the United States, if a man 
but search diligently and intelligently, are little nooks and corners 
where humanity has a colour of its own, and has not yet got 
itself flattened into the usual grey of the nineteenth century. 
There are two writers in the South who have seen this clearly. 
They have looked about them, and they have set down what they 
observed. One of them is Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, to whom we 
owe the creation of Uncle Remus, whose tales are delightful alike 
to the student of dialects, the collector of folk-lore, and the lover 
of humour, The other is the writer who signs himself ‘ Charles 
Egbert Craddock,” and who has done in detail for the Tennessee 
mountains what Mr. Harris has done slightly for the mountains of 
ia, and what Mrs, Burnett did cursorily for the mountains of 
North Carolina. Mr. Harris’s new volume, Mingo; and other 
Sketches in Black and White, contains four studies of life in 
Georgia, on the plains, and in the mountains. The first of these, 
“ Mingo,” was contributed two years ago to Harper's Christmas, 


* Mingo; and other Sketches in Black and White. By Joel Chandler 


Harris. Boston: Osgood & Co. Edinburgh: David Douglas. . 


In the Tennessee Mountains. By Charles Egbert Craddock. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London: Longmans & Co. 


a most estimable publication, which was unfortunately quite unread- 
able from its elephantine size. The second, “ At Teague Poteet’s,” 
appeared & year ago in the Century. The third and fourth, “ Blue 
Dave” and “A Piece of Land,” are now printed for the first time. 
Taken together, they show, whatall careful readers of the two Uncle 
Remus volumes discovered long ago, that Mr. Harris is a born story- 
teller. Whether Mr. Harris has wind for a long flight or not, of 
course we cannot declare, although we see no reason to doubt it; 
and if he.is capable of the constructive effort which a long s 
requires, then there is another American novelist worthy to 
with the best of the American novelists now in high favour with 
the English public. Mr. Harris has humour in abundance; he 
has insight into character; he has tenderness—so much we could 
see in the Uncle Remus books; and in the present volume he 
gives proof of the possession of imagination and of originality in 
the invention of situation, and of not a little dramatic force. So 
good, indeed, are these four stories that we do not see how they 
could be in any way better. If Mr. Harris has limitations as a 
writer of fiction, they are in nowise made manifest in these pages. 
When a writer of fiction can draw men and women, the men truly 
manly andthe women of atruth feminine ; when he can devise novel 
situations for them; when he can handle his men and women in 
these situations with full dramatic propriety ; when he shows in all 
he writes the most careful and aes study of nature and of 
human nature, when he has vigour and delicacy, strength and 
tenderness, humour and pathos, we have a right to expect much 
from him in the future ; and Mr. Harris has all these qualities, 

The stories he has included in this volume are most ye 
named “ Sketches in Black and White,” for in two of them the chi 
character is a negro. Mingo and Blue Dave are figures which will 
not easily slip irom the memory. The simplicity of the negro 
character, its gentleness, its dependent devotion, its feudal re- 
verence for the family of the chief, and many other traits familiar 
to those who have seen the negro without Bim nyres these are all 
shown in these two sketches by a hundred ilfal touches. Mingo, 
starting for freedom and called back to hard toil by the voice of 
his “young mistiss” asking him to care for her orphan baby; 
Mingo saying “I riz up, I did, en shuck de stiffness out’n m 
bones, en I look ’way ‘cross de river ter de top er de hill whar 
road lead. I look en I say, sez I,‘ Maybe you leads ter freedom, but, 
bless God! I gwine back!’” and Uncle Manuel, the old friend of 
Blue Dave, saying his simple and homely prayers before Kitty— 
these are two scenes worthy of comparison with the best in contem- 
porary fiction. We had marked many other for quotation 
and comment, but space fails. If what we have said leaves 
the impression that Mr. Harris's skill lies only in the delineation 
of the negro, we have been greatly at fault, for Mingo and Uncle 
Manuel and Blue Dave are not better drawn or more vividly and 
naturally presented than Teague Poteet, or his wife, or Mrs, 
Feratia Bivins, an admirable picture of the typical “poor white 
trash” woman of the Slave States, or Mrs. ns cme a picture as 
admirable of the proud and dignified woman of the “ first 
families.” And as good as anything in the book, indeed, is the 
gallery of girls it contains; real women—young, healthy, whole- 
some, pure, good-looking, and genuinely feminine. 

Mr. Harris has left the plains of Georgia for the mountains in 
only one of his sketches. Mr. Craddock sets the scene of all his 
stories in the Tennessee mountains, The mountains of Georgia and 
the mountains of Tennessee are chains of the same 3 
and the people who live on these mountains are aah aie 
whether they are within the boundaries of Georgia or of Tennessee. 
The glimpse of them which we get in “ At Teague Poteet’s ” does not 
differ from the fuller view to be had in Mr. Craddock’s eight 
stories; it differs rather because Mr. Harris and Mr. Craddock 
have each their personal equation, than because there is any in- 
herent difference in the ore. Mr. Harris makes Woodward, 
while he is up at Teague Poteet’s, remark on the curious impas- 
siveness of the mountuineer, and on his fundamental qualities of 
courage and endurance ; and Mr. Craddock sets before us at greater 
length these characteristics. Mr, Craddock is more of a poet than 
Mr. Harris; his sentiment flows more freely, or at least more 
frequently ; he is on more familiar terms with Nature at large. 
While in Mr. Harris's stories the human interest predominates, in 
Mr. Craddock’s collection of sketches it seems at last as though 
the real protagonist was the mountain range itself. In the first 
sketch in the volume, “ Drifting Down Lost Creek,” there are 
a half-dozen varying views of the mountain under different con- 
ditions of season and hour, recurring in and again, as 
though Nature were supplying the chorus to Mr. Craddock’s 
tale of a woman's self-sacrifice and devotion, In Une Page 
d’ Amour, perhaps the cleanest of M. Zola’s novels, something of 
the same sort is attempted, and the panorama of Paris as seen 
from a high window is repeated at intervals; but Mr. Craddock’s 
use of the device—unconscious, it may be—is less obtrusive and 
more effective. Mr. Craddock’s descriptions are always admirable ; 
they are not mere bits of “ word-painting,” gorgeous and meaning- 
less; they are sketches from life, and they recall life, and repro- 
duce simply and exactly the intended impression of life and nature. 
Mr. Craddock draws men and women with the same gentle hand. 
Those who like the pathetic may be recommended to read the 
story of the poor miserable, hunted-down wretch, whose tale is 
told in “The Harn’t that walks Chilhowee”—* harn’t” | 
Tennessee for “ghost.” The Tennessee dialect, it may be no 
once for all, is very rough, and even Mr. Craddock’s skill does not 
! lend beauty to it. For the English reader an effort is necessary 
, toconquer it. Ona hasty examination the stories may not seem 
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trouble, as we intimated in our chance reference 


to be worth the 

to the book some weeks ago; but on more careful study the 

reader will see reason to change this opinion and to be glad that 
to master the uncouth dialect. 


he has taken the pains 


i SOME RECENT SCIENCE BOOKS.* 


RROFESSOR TAIT deservedly enjoys a great 
among his scientific brethren for his profound knowledge of 
ysies, especially in its mathematical aspects, in which he has 
me some solid original work. But in his eyes the man of science 
who has attained popularity must be very near akin to a traitor. 
Popular scientific lecturing and writing no doubt have their uses; 
but it is a degradation for the “original researcher” to engage in 
such retail work, and he resolutely declines to countenance the 
practice by his example. It was, indeed, announced some years 
ago that the eminent Edinburgh Professor of Natural Philosophy 
was at last coming to London to give a lecture at a certain 
“ Victoria Philosophical Institute”; but that lecture never came 
For, among other popular delusions which Professor Tait 
resolutely discountenances, is the not uncommon belief that 
London is the centre of the universe. Edinburgh, he main- 
tains, is not a bit behind London in anything; F.R.S.E. is as 
good to conjure with as F.R.S. without the E.; and as he is 
entitled to append the former to his name, he considers the latter 
superfluous, though he cov’? aave it for the asking any ey- 
us it comes about that the name of Professor Tait is not nearly 
80 well known to the general public as are the names of some 
others who have far less title to be regarded as representatives of 
pure science than he. And yet for masterly clearness and cautious 
accuracy of exposition Professor Tait is not sw by any 
scientific writer of our time. This is well exhibited in the nearest 
approach to a popular work which he has issued—Lectures on Some 
cent Advances in Physical Science—and must be admitted by all 
who have had their first glimpses into the mysteries of “ Natural 
Loner ps ” in his class-room. But no better examples could be 
addu an his two recently published text-books on Light and 
Heat. The former, he is carefel 
his article in the ia Britannica, 
plete exposition of the subject in its varied aspects, and ought to 
satisfy all but the most advanced students. Rigidly scientific as 
is the treatment of both subjects, Professor 'ait’s human sympathies 
and antipathies are far too a to permit him to pass fr certain 
points without flourishing his formidable shillelagh; the 
pular scientist” is bad enough, the metaphysician is intoler- 
able, but for the man who confounds force and en there is 
no hope. Evidently, in Professor Tait’s opinion, science will only 
have reached perfection when all its facts and doctrines can be 
reduced to a few mathematical expressions. Non-mathematical 
science, he seems to think, is scarcely science at all; the experi- 
mentalist and researcher (the Faradays and Darwins) are the 
“hodmen” of science, whose business it is to hand the bricks to 
‘the “skilled artificer with his plan and his trowel.” These occasional 
asides are a little relief to the scientific severity which otherwise 
marks the text-books. Professor Tait does not attempt to minimize 
the difficulties of the subjects. “No branch of science,” he tells 
us, “is free from real and great difficulties, even in its elements. 
‘Any one who thinks otherwise has either not read at all, or has 
confined his reading to pseudo-science.” How really open-minded 
Professor Tait is, after all, is shown in the text-book on Light, in 
which he does not dismiss the Corpuscular theory as obsolete, but 
‘shows that much can be said on its behalf, and that it really 
explains many of too? ~engr-eane Of course he shows at the same 
time that the Undulatory theory is the only one tenable in the 
‘light of our present knowledge. The text-book on Light is 
speci meant for the lecture-room; and to all students and 
many teachers of the subjects both of these masterly volumes will 
be welcome. 

We are glad to receive a third edition of the late Mr. C. H. H. 
Oheyne’s ‘ary Treatise on the Planetary Theory, edited by 
the Rey. A. Freeman. It is a work after Professor Tait’s own 
heart—the reduction of all we know of the solar system as a system 
of moving bodies to a series of mathematical expressions, For 
the student who desires to be introduced to the etary theory 
the late Mr. Cheyne’s manual can be recommended. Mr. Freeman, 
while ing all Mr. Cheyne’s work, has made a few additions 
which add to the value of the manual, 

The formidable volume of Mr. Thomas Bassnett on The True 
Theory of the Sun is just one of those works that would raise the 
ire of Professor Tait and would have delighted the soul of that 
terror of paradoxers, the late Professor De Morgan, Mr. 
Bassnett’s sub-title tells us that his work shows “the common 


to tell us, is no mere reprint of 
It is, indeed, a com- 


* Light. By P. G, Tait, M.A., Sec. R. S. E. Edinburgh: A. & C. 
Heat. By P.G. Tait, M.A., Sec. R.S. E. London: Macmillan & Co, 


An on By the late C. H. H. 
Cheyne, M.A. Thi ition. Edited by Rev. A. Freeman, M.A. London: 
Macmillan & Co. ’ 


The True Theo: the Sun. By Thomas Bassnett, New York and 
London: G. P. Sons. 

The Outskirts of Physical Science. Essays, Philosophical and Religious. 
By T. Nelson Dale. Boston, U.S.: Lee & Shepard. - : 

The Wonders of Plant Life under the Microscope. Sophie Bledsoe 
Herrick, London: Allen & Co. By 


origin of the solar spots and corona, and of atmospheric storms 
and cyclones, with the necessary formule and tables fgr computing 
the maximum and minimum epochs of solar activity, and the 
sages in time and place of the chief disturbers of the weather, 
from the equator to the poles of both hemispheres.” Mr. Bassnett 
is a man with a grievance; for years he has been dinning his 
doctrines into the deaf ears of American scientists, and this 
volume is his final effort to compel them to recognize and ad~- 
mit the truth. True, a body of eminent representatives of 
science were appointed by the American Association to ex- 
amine and test these wonderful theories, which would do away 
with the necessity of daily bulletins, as by their help the 
weather could be settled for all time; but this eminent Com- 
mittee failed to see that Mr. Bassnett’s theories were worthy 
of serious consideration. Of course the conclusion was due to 
ignorance and prejudice; so the author maintains. What this 
wonderful theory is it would be impossible to detail in the space 
at our command. We may say, however, that, contrary to 
the best scientific opinion, Mr. Bassnett maintains that the moon 
is the prime factor in atmospheric disturbance, and that all 
meteorological, and, indeed, solar and planetary, phenomena 
are due to a series of electric vortices which surround us, 
which remind us strongly of the cycles and epicycles of the effete 
Ptolemaic astronomy. Unfortunately, also, Mr, Bassnett mixes up 
certain religious doctrines with his scientific speculations; and this 
alone will render the genuine student of science suspicious. The 
work is certainly worth studying from a psychological point of 
view; and the author is evidently well acquainted with all that 
has been recently written on solar physics. 

Mr. T. N. Dale’s Outskirts of Physical Science, another American 
book, belongs to a class of works which have happily almost ceased 
to appear in this country, or, if they do appear, are confined to 
narrow sectarian circles. It may be safely said that nearly all 
attempts to reconcile “ science and religion” convince no one 
except those who are convinced already. The man whose religion 
depends upon making Genesis square with geology, or upon a 
rational explanation of how Joshua succeeded in making the sun 
stand still without shattering the earth to pieces, is in a hopeless 
condition. If men like Newton and Faraday, Brewster and Clerk- 
Maxwell, found nothing in the deepest depths of scientific research 
to disturb their simple faith, smaller men who are so inclined may 
say their prayers and cherish charitable hearts without wasti 
their time and disturbing their peace of mind by poring over s 
wearisome essays as those before us. The essays profess to present 
briefly the more important relations of the sciences of nature to 
faith, education, the Bible, and religious science respectively. Mr. 
Dale seems to be a good geologist, and would do more service by 
sticking to his hammer than by writing third-rate essays of the 
Young Men's Society type. 

The last book in our list, Miss Herrick’s Wonders of Plant Life, 
is also American in origin, though bearing an English publisher's 
imprint. Its beautifully executed pictures of sections and parts 
and organs of plants render it attractive. It begins with the be- 
ginnings of life, protoplasm, and cells (if, indeed, even the cell is 
now considered a necessity of life), and ends with insectivorous 
plants. The authoress seems to have a fairly accurate knowledge 
of her subject, though doubtless the microscopic botanist in search 
of flaws will find them. While her style wants the go of Mrs. 
Fisher’s (Miss Arabella Buckley), still Miss Herrick presents her 
facts, interesting enough in themselves, in a form that is distinctly 
attractive. Any one ignorant of botany reading the book care- 
fally will have a good idea of some of the leading phenomena 
with which the science deals, and is likely to have his appetite 
whetted for more information. From its dainty and attractive 

t-up, the book seems specially intended for picture and wonder- 
Gant youth, who, however, to get the full benefit of its in- 
structions, should be provided with microscope and specimens, 


POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF KAROLINE BAUER.* 


Bae professional career of Caroline Bauer was described by the 
actress herself some years ago in her Aus meinen Biihnen- 
leben and her Komédianten-Fahrten. Neither of these books has, 
as far as we know, found a translator. The volumes before us 
contain her reminiscences of persons of more or less note whom 
she met with during the early part of her life, together with some 
autobiographical details, evidently written to retaliate on those 
whom she counted her enemies. As these Memoirs were in- 
tended for posthumous publication, and as the persons whose 
conduct she attacks were already out of the reach of controversy, 
she must have died with the pleasing consciousness that, as 
far at least as they were concerned, she had the advantage of 
the last word, and that, whatever others might think, no one 
would ever be able to call upon her to substantiate her story. 
There is so much that is vile and refuse in this posthumous publi. 
cation that, in spite of many amusing bits, we should not have 
been sorry had it remained like its fellows in its original German. 
Having made this declaration of our opinion we shall as far as 
ossible confine ourselves to the pleasanter parts of the book, As 

er mother, the widow of a Baden dragoon, was in straitened cir- 
cumstances, Caroline Bauer was destined for the life of a gcverness, 
Her desire to go on the stage was met by the indignant remon- 


* Posthumous Memoirs of Karoline Bauer From the German. 2 vols 
London: Remington & Co, 1884. 
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strance of an uncle, for the Bauers prided themselves on being an 
offshoot of the Poniatowski family. When, however, her mother 
went to live at Coburg with her brother Stockmar, Caroline found 
an un ted ally in her cousin Christian, who, since the 
death of the Princess Charlotte five years before, had been 
the secretary and confidant of Prince Leopold. The Baron 
naturally was the most important person in his family, and with 
his approval Caroline, when not more than sixteen, made her first 
appearance at the Court theatre at Carlsruhe in 1822. Before the 
end of two a she accepted an engagement at the King’s theatre 
at Berlin. hile she speaks of her professional successes without 
overmuch self-congratulation, she treats all that belonged to her 
as woman in glowing terms. She is “ the gay, fair actress,” with, 
for a while at least, a “pure young soul.” She recounts her 
various conquests with delight, and adds to those she actually 
achieved some that are evidently conjectural, pondering, for 
example, on how wise it would have been had the King married 
her instead of the Princess Liegnitz, though, in spite of “ a whisper 
that went through the town,” he had never spoken to her at 
the time of his marriage. As a court-actress, she constantly 
ee in the private theatre attached to the palace. Frederic 

illiam III. was devoted to the theatre, and was never absent a 
single evening when he could possibly help it, sometimes driving 


twelve miles into Berlin to sit through a comedy or farce he had, 


often seen before. Though he used to say that he found opportunity 
in his box for undisturbed thought, Fraulein Bauer was certainly 
right in ascribing his constant attendance simply to habit and to 
ennui. She gives a pleasant account of the old King’s behaviour to 
his actors and actresses. He treated the ladies of the theatre with 
a mixture of old-fashioned gallantry and we ge care, sometimes 
paying a on ere patting a pretty cheek, or saying an en- 
couraging word, while he always strictly insisted on discreet conduct, 
and was anxious to protect theirreputations. No actress, however 
clever, had a chance of an engagement at his theatre unless she had 
a good character ; and when his Chamberlain, “ good papa Timm,” 
could not answer for that, he would say in his jerky fashion, which 
reminds one of his cousin George III., “Sorry for it. Pleased 
me well otherwise, but must go. Oan’t make use of her. Such 
things are infectious.” An indiscreet flirtation he would check 
with a whispered caution. “He is a mauvaissujet. A goodname 
more precious than fine gold. Take my advice, my dear young lady.” 
He was equally thoughtful for the welfare of his actors, and in 
sickness or sorrow “ had always an open heart and an open purse.” 
Theslender pay earned by theatrical work made such help often need- 
ful. When Caroline Bauer was at Carlsruhe she only received 600 
florins a year; at Baden she was engaged at 800 thalers, and, 
though she often played leading parts, her salary does not seem 
to have risenabove 1,500 thalers during the period described in these 
volumes. With such incomes it may well be believed that actresses 
found it a hard matter to keep up a becoming theatrical and private 
wardrobe, and that the advice of Baron Stockmar to his cousin 
to be —— as to her gloves and shoes was not altogether need- 
less, Drink-money, too, formed a considerable item in an actress's 
expenses, and the present of a basket of Sans-souci fruit was a 
burdensome compliment, as it entailed a fee such as a royal lackey 
would not disdain to accept. Berlin society, however, was by no 
means extravagant in the early part of the present century. Ladies 
did not scruple to appear in the same dresses at many dilferent 
parties, and to drink tea at plain deal tables by the light of “ meagre 
tallow candles.” 

Small as an actress's pay was, the best work was insisted on. 


_ Theatrical matters were of the first importance in the minds of a 


large number of Germans, the highest standards were set up, and 
the sh t and most enlightened criticism was common. A 
very pitiful story is told of the failure of Wilhelmine Maas, once 
the favourite pupil of Goethe, who dared to play at Berlin durin 
her engagement at Weimar, and for whose services Goethe an 
Iffland almost quarrelled. Small and graceful, with an utterance 
that.even Zelter believed might become almost perfect, she was 
onounced at Berlin to be wanting in depth of feeling. An un- 
ortunate attachment weighed her down. At JBerlin, at 
Carlsruhe, and then at one town after another, she met with cold 
receptions, until, broken-hearted, she declared that she saw “ the 
cold night rising, rising without star, without hope”; and died, 
as it seems, alone and in obscurity. No inconsiderable space is 
allotted to a brighter subject, the career of Sontag, whose memory 
is still fresh in the minds of many of us. Although in 1824 the 
future queen of the opera had excited but little enthusiasm in 
Vienna, Weber had already recognized her power by writing 
anthe for her; and Beethoven had entrusted her with solos, 
and made her ill “ with choice sweet wine in his chaotic bachelor 
apartments.” Even before she arrived at Berlin “the Sontag 
fever” raged, and after her first appearance it reached an extra- 


ordinary height :— 


The laurel trees stood soon (sic) leafless, and the prices of nosegays 
rose, $0 many wreaths and bouquets were night after night showered upon 
the intoxicating “ Italienerin.” At the booking-oflice of the Kénigstadt 
Theatre there was a perfect fight for tickets, and at night wm! a tail of a 
dress-coat (sic), many a lady’s shoe and false tress of hair were lost.—I. 286. 


The great singer's visit to Paris was looked on as a matter of 
national concern; her success there was hailed as “a brilliant 
victory”; and the news that she had accepted a three years’ 
engagement almost turned the love of the Berliners into bitter- 
ness, Some notice is given' of her lifeas the wife of the Sar- 
dinian Ambassador, Count Rossi, and of the gallant struggle with 


poverty which caused her reappearance in England in 1849, the begin- 
ning of her second and too quickly ended career as a public singer. 

The life of a German actress some sixty years ago had other 
drawbacks besides the smallness of her pay. Mrs. Kendal cer- 
tainly would have had good cause to complain of the “suggestiveness” 
of some favourite comedies, as even Caroline Bauer in her early 
days was abashed by equivocations which kept the audience in a 
roar of laughter. The wardrobe of the theatre was mean; and it 


‘was mortifying to an actress, when especially anxious to create a 


good impression, to have “ to sing and dance as a Hottentot ” in an 
old scarlet frock, made eight years before for another and shorter 
lady, and lengthened by a border of red cloth. Grievances arising 
from the distribution of parts are certainly not peculiar to any 
stage or any time, though a curious adherence to the right of 
seniority made the position of a young actress at Berlin somewhat 
disheartening. Caroline Bauer's troubles in this respect, however, 
were lessened after a stormy scene, followed by a pretty love pas- 
sage, with Raupach, the autocrat of the Berlin stage. A. well- 
drawn picture is given of Goethe's friend, old Zelter. At the house 
of this famous music-master, Caroline often met his pupil, Felix 
Mendelssohn, then sixteen, and a charming dancer, who, she says, 
tom have served as a model for a picture of Benjamin, while 
Zelter, whose love for him was great, wculd have mae a capital 
Jacob. The visit of Paganini to Berlin in 1829 was atime of great 
excitement; and we are told how, “when his G string wailed,” 
men wept for mingled sadness and delight. More interesting now 
than a repetition of the oft-repeated description of the playing, 
described by Goethe as “a pillar of fire and cloud,” is the lit 
scene in which the actress touched the heart of the haggard 
violinist by kissing his sleeping child. Of Moscheles, from whom 
she received some kindness, the writer tells us how, when a sudden 
illness seized the great pianist, her mother rouged. his pale face, 
and how then, in spite of his suffering, he played before the King 
“like a god.” One great trouble that beset the young actress 
arose from the extravagance of her brother, an officer in the army. 
The repeated demands for money made by this worthless young 
fellow, together with certain troubles at Berlin, arising some from 
her own imprudence, and some from circumstances beyond her 
control, caused her in 1828 to undertake a professional journey to 
St. Petersburg. A lively account is given of this expedition, 
which of course had to be made with post-horses, and cost no less 
than 100 Friedrichs-d’or. 

The larger part of the second volume of these Memoirs is 
devoted to a long account of the ill-treatment the writer con- 
sidered she received from Leopold of Saxe-Ooburg, afterwards 
King of the Belgians, and his secretary Baron Stockmar. We are 
not concerned to defend the master from the charge of cold-blooded 
selfishness, or the man from that of being a subservient schemer ; 
indeed, if almost any part of the story before us is true, Stockmar’s 
conduct with to his cousin was surpassingly vile. At the 
same time we cannot but observe that, whatever Caroline Bauer's 
troubles were, she entered on the life she found so full of disap- 
pointment and misery of her own accord, and that she only reaped 
as she had sown. Nor, considering the position she then oceupied, 
is it easy to believe that so wary a man as Stockmar talked to her 
of his master in the way she describes, and this shakes our 
belief in other parts of her story. Her anger against Leopold 
makes her take the worst view of his conduct in all matters, 
Though Stein’s disgust at the failure of the long negotiation con- 
cerning the crown of Greecs led him to accuse “ Marquis 
Peu-a-peu,” as George IV. used to call his son-in-law, of want of 
tone and manly resolution, and to assert that he was speculati 
on changes which seemed likely to follow the approaching dea 
of the English King, the utmost that can be laid to Leopold's 
charge appears to be a foolish craving for the Greek throne before 
he had ascertained the terms on which it was to be had. The 
refusal of the Powers to include Acarnania and Ztolia in the 
new kingdom, and the opposition of a party among the Greeks 
themselves, were sufficient causes for his drawi And it is 
absurd to pretend that the remote chance of the regency of 
England would have kept him from pes, pm be present crown, 
had it been possible to have obtained it on becoming terms, The 
long recapitulation of the wearying and disgusting story of the 
quarrels of George 1V. with his wife and daughter is wholly out 
of place in this book; it has nothing to do with the subject, it 
adds nothing to our knowledge, and is indeed necessarily a com- 
pilation from ordinary sources. As the volumes before us were 
to be translated, it would have been well if they had received 
some editorial care. They have neither index, nor headings to 
the pages, nor even any eflicient division into chapters. 


HOWARD THE PHILANTHROPIST, AND HIS FRIENDS.* 


N his new piece of biographical compilation Dr. Stoughton 
pretends, as usual with him, that he has given to the world 
another work founded upon the most elaborate and painstaking re- 
searches. “ What I have written,” he says in his preface, “ is based 
upon an examination of original authorities, including Howard's 
own works, which are really biographical.” It is quite true 
that Howard's own works are really biographical, but Dr. Stoughton 
has not introduced a single quotation from them which he did not 
find ready to his hand in the book from which his own has been 


* Howard the Philanthropist, and his Friends. By John Stoughton, 
D.D. London: Hodder & Sioughton. 1884. 
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compiled. His Howard the Philanthropist is simply a _book- 
maker's abridgment of the bulky Memoirs of the Public and Private 
Life of John Howard the Philanthropist, published by James 
Baldwin Brown, of the Inner Temple, in 1818, and dedicated to 
Wilberforce. His pretended gleanings from the Universal Maga- 
sine, Gentleman's Magazine, European Magazine, and other 
periodical literature, are all to be found in Dr. Brown's book, 
although, on account of its rarity, few will be able to detect 


Dr. ee wholesale appropriations. If he has here and. 


there filled up some of the lapses in Brown, this is not due to his own 
research, but to the materials provided for him by the Rev. J. Field's 
“Correspondence of John Howard.” The borrower makes a feeble 
acknowledgment of his debts, but it is put into such a form as 
to mislead the unknowing reader. Dr. Stoughton gives four reasons 
for the appearance of his volume—that “ former Lives of Howard 
were most of them out of print”; that“ my publishers urged me 
to resume my studies”; that all former biographies, from want of 
gush and picturesqueness, or some other qualities in which the present 
appropriator of other men’s labours is supposed to excel, “ failed to 
meet the present taste for biographical literature”; lastly, and 
chiefly, that “though eulogies in abundance had been pronounced 
on Howard's achievements, full justice had not been done to his 
religious peculiarities, his ecclesiastical relations, and certain 
pects of his personal character.” Dr, Brown was an awkward 
and ungainly writer, but he was a very honest and laborious one. 
Howard's own manuscript journals were in his possession, and he 
cites them so faithfully as even to reproduce the extraordinary 
spelling of the philanthropist, which Dr. Stoughton in his purloin- 
ings from Brown always corrects. “ Attoning sacrafice,” “sepe- 
rate,” “ preist,” “ empourer” (Joseph II.), “ sencible,” “ beging,” 
Avegnion,” “ Sciena,” “ Heilderberg,” Monanco,” may serve as 
specimens. Howard’s father was a City tradesman and an Inde- 
—— Dr. Stoughton patronizingly calls him “ the worthy - 
olsterer,” and unhistorically calls him “a Nonconformist. e 
says that it “was natural for him to entrust his son’s education 
to a member of his own communion.” The words are borrowed 
from Brown, who says that the elder Howard was “ of Calvinistic 
principles.” Dr. Stoughton introduces a few pages of padding in 
gg of the noble character of Dissenting schooling; but 
r. Aikin, Howard’s earliest biographer, observes that the father’s 
choice of a school “ was the source of a lasting misfortune.” The 
recollection of his school was almost the only thing which ever 
stirred up the unselfish Howard to use strong language about any 
evil done to himself. Howard once complained to Aikin, as 
the latter tells us, “with greater indignation than I have heard 
him express upon many subjects, that after a continuation of 
seven years at this school, he left it, not fairly a. one thing.” 
Aikin adds that “ the children of most of the opulent Dissenters 
of the metropolis” were sent to the same schoolmaster, “though he 
was extremely deficient in the qualifications requisite for such an 
office.” The ignorance and sectarianism which Howard contracted 
under this miserable training are too evident in the painfully 
bigoted entries which occur in his earliest foreign journals. He 
only stripped himself in later life of his Calvinistic and Inde- 
ey prejudices by his actual contact with men whom he had 
n taught to as slaves of Antichrist, and by discovering 
that they really were men and Christians. Brown, to whom Dr. 
Stoughton owes all his knowledge of Howard's schooling, says that 
“ the censure by Dr. Aikin upon the father of Mr. Howard 
is well founded.” 
Dr. Stoughton’s book is a quarter the size of Dr. Brown's, and 
et he rarely misses an occasion of expanding Dr. Brown's inch 
into Dr. Stoughton’s yard. Thus, where Brown says “ the Hague,” 
Stoughton says “the quaint and courtly Hague.” For Brown’s 
“ Avignon,” Stoughton gives us “the Papal city of Avignon,” 
though it was not a Papal city, but a French city, when Howard 
visited it. While we find “Marseilles” in Brown, we find in 
Stoughton “the flourishing port of Marseilles”; Brown speaks of 
“ Hackney,” but Stoughton of “ Hackney, celebrated as the 
residence of Dr. Bates.” Brown speaks of “the hogsheads and 
ledgers in Watling Street,” Stoughton expands the hint into 
“scales and ledgers, hogsheads of sugar, and chests of tea.” It is 
true that Brown has no sense of the picturesque or the humorous. 
His defect in the latter is evident in the odd inscription which 
he has placed under the portrait of Mrs. Howard :—* Henrietta, 
the second and favourite wife of John Howard, the pbilan- 
thropist.” His first wife was a widow, more than twice his 
, the woman in whose house he lodged at Stoke Newington, 
whom the young fellow married out of pure chivalry, because 
he did not know what other return he could make to her for 
her kindness to him when he was ill. Dr. Stoughton’s ceaseless 
word-portraits are to us the most tiresome of all his expansions 
of Brown’s hints. Brown says that Howard was sent to school 
at Hertford. Hereupon Dr. Stoughton begins, “ We can imagine 
the pupil at Hertford as thin and fragile, with a benevolent 
countenance,” &c. Brown says that Howard was bound “ ap- 
ntice to Mr. Newnham, grandfather to the late Alderman 
ewnham ”; Stoughton, who is constantly too hurried and care- 
less in his borrowings to be exact, tells us that “the school- 
was bound apprentice to Alderman Newnham,” who was 
dead and buried; he then plunges into one of his pictorial 
expansions—* Hence, to other memories which pleasantly haunt 
the streets of London, we may add this of the grocer’s apprentice 
Fessing along,” &c. Brown says that Howard, after coming into 
wealth, took a lodging in Stoke Newington ; Stoughton re- 
collects that Dr. Watts, the Dissenter, lived in Stoke Newington 


in Sir Thomas Abney’s house. He at once assumes that Howard 
must have known him, and begins :—“ I like to think of the young 
man coming into contact with cne who had made his mark in 
English Literature, of the two talking about Sir Thomas Abney, 
and of his receiving the venerable sage’s advice, as they took a turn 
down shady avenues in the garden and the park.” Such wholly 
imaginary interviews and conversations may be what “ my pub- 
lishers” call “ biographical literature,” for which amongst 
Liberationists and Dissenting Sunday-school teachers there ma 
be an “ increasing taste”; but biography it is not. Brown 
us that Howard was admitted a member of the Royal Society ; 
Stoughton expands:—* There sits the new member, thin and 
» with eyes, bold Roman nose . . . tie wig and 
ouble curls.” Brown simply tells us that Howard's second wife 
ted one of the trees in the garden at Cardington; whereupon 
. Stoughton bursts forth:—“ We see her light form tripping 
over the grass, &c.” Brown says that when his wife was ill, they 
removed to Watcombe, and though he ery states that “ of 
his manner of living there we have no other account than that 
given by Dr. Aikin,” which is contained in thirteen lines, Dr. 
Stoughton expands these thirteen lines into four or  - in 
the following style:—“I could picture him in his hat on 
the way to Sunday worship,” &c. 
The result of these ceaseless expansions, of this india-rubber 


“trick of composing “ biographical literature,” is that the expander 


has no room left for the worthy treatment of that which is really 
distinctive of Howard as a great Englishman. In his chapters 
headed “ Prison Researches Abroad” and “ Lazarettos ” we have 
nothing but a hurried and meagre analysis of the materials col- 
lected for him by Dr. Brown, interspersed with historical illus- 
trations of his own, which are seldom trustworthy. Thus in 
1770 Howard was in Rome, often saw the Pope, and was even 
blessed by him. Howard calls him “ the good worthy man,” and 
says that “ he dispenses with my kneeling.” Dr. Stoughton tells us 
that “Clement XIII.” was then Pope, that he was “a pontiff 
distinguished more by his virtues than his ~f He struggled 
to uphold the prerogatives of his see, and found it hard work to 
maintain the cause of the Jesuits. He disliked change, and re- 
sisted reform.” Every one of these bold statements is false. Who 
can have juggled Dr. Stcughton so cruelly? The first Pope who 
blessed Howard—he was more emphatically blessed afterwards 
by Pius VI.—was no other than the one great Papal foe of the 

esuits, the liberal and manly Ganganelli, Clement XIV., who in 
1773, by the Bull “ Dominus ac Redemptor noster,” abolished the 
order. Howard himself, in a letter from Rome to hisex-pastor, Mr. 
Symonds, of Bedford, says there is “ an important piece of news of 
this Court (expuls-n of the J-s-ites) that I know, I durst not 
commit to writing.” 

Stoughton cites from this letter, but does not own that he borrows 
it from Brown, who has printed the whole of it. If it were worth 
while we should expose the perverse and ridiculous misrepresen- 
tations of Howard's candidature at the Bedford election, in which 
Dr. Stoughton, in spite of Brown’s clear and fair statement, affects 
to see a contest. between a “ Nonconformist” and the “ High 
Church party.” If any one really wishes to know what Jo 
Howard was and what he did, he had better leave Dr. Stoughton’s 

shing and misleading compilation alone, and send to some 

ibrary for Brown’s book. A comparison of the two throws an 
instructive light upon the literary method of Dr.Stoughton. It is 
a characteristic of the latter to be always quite sure where Dr. 
Brown, with his fuller knowledge, is hesitating or doubtful. Thus 
where Brown tells us that Howard took his wife “toa place of _ 
public resort,I believe it was to the Pantheon,” Dr. Stoughton 
confidently has no doubts, and asserts that “he took his wife to 
the Pantheon.” 


ART IN CHALDZA AND ASSYRIA.* 


HE two handsome volumes which MM. Perrot and Chipiez 
published last year have been succeeded bytwo more. Their 
former theme was art in Egypt; and, though their work was not 
distinguished by any brilliant discoveries or any new or striking 
views, it was a very adequate and complete account, within 
strictly historical lines, of the art of the various kingdoms and 
nations which we are apt to confuse together under the name of 
“ ancient t.” We ventured, in reviewing the book, to find fault 
with the smaller illustrations, which, to any one acquainted with 
the originals in the museum at Boolak, were simply caricatures. 
In the present volumes, though some of the drawings are too 
sketchy to do justice to the subjects, the cuts are very superior ; 
and, as in the former work, the architectural views and restora- 
tions are admirable, The most important and illustrative objects 
are in the British Museum, and any reader can judge of the 
accuracy of the representations in MM. Perrot and Chipiez’s book. 
The historical sketch is extremely clear. There is no literary 
feat which a French author performs better than that of abridging 
history. A German makes his summary stiff with dry facts. An 
Englishman takes opinions without facts. Buta Frenchman can 
step lightly over the highest points, neglecting or ignoring what is 
not necessary to the narrative, and leaving on the reader's mind a 
clear, if often mistaken and inaccurate, impression, flattering him 
with the idea that he is now fully acquainted with the whole 


rges Perrot a r Dhipi alter Armstrong. London 
Chapman & Hall. 1884. 
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subject, and has nothing more to learn. This sort of thing is 
t reading; and in the case before us we have to say a word 
of commendation for Mr, Armstrong’s translation. 

As with Egypt, the great diiliculty with Mesopotamia is the 
history and chronology. True, there are ascertained Chaldean 
dates earlier than any yet fixed in Egyptian history. Beyond the 
succession of the great Theban dynasty, which commenced with 
Aahmes in or about B.c. 1700, chronology is wholly at fault. We 
cannot date the isolated and, so to speak, episodical civilization of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, and still less that of the Pyramid builders. 
We only know the order of succession. In Mesopotamia, how- 
ever, we have, to mention a single example, such a fixed date as 
B.C. 2295. In the year B.c. 660 Assurbanipal took Susa, and 
rescued from the temple there certain sacred statues, which 
he brought home with him. Inscriptions have been de- 
ciphered in which the King, recording the fact, goes on to say 
that these statues had been carried away 1,655 years before, 
by Chedornakhounta, King of Elam. M. Maspero calls Chedor- 
nakhounta “Koudour,” and this seems to have been a title of 
some kind, as in addition we have Koudour Lagamer, the 
Chedorlaomer of Genesis, and Koudovr Mabouk among the lists 
of Elamite kings, The Manetho of Mesopotamia is Berosus or 

a Babylonish priest under the Seleucidee, whose work, 
like that of his Egyptian contemporary, only exists in fragments, 
and was long discredited as fabulous. The recent discoveries all 
tend to rehabilitate Berosus, as they have rehabilitated Manetho ; 
and Berosus goes much further back than Chedornakhounta, who, 
in fact, would come into his third dynasty. The first king, how- 
ever, with whom MM. Perrot and Chipiez deal is Ourkam, whom 
M. Maspero prefers to call Likbagas. Ourkam was identified by 
Hincks with Arioch, King of Ellasar, and the name was spelled 
Ouroukh, or Ouriyak. The correct form has not yet been ascer- 
tained with certainty, and most scholars accept it provisionally as 
“Ourkham.” The first syllable may contain a reference to Ur, or 
Our, “ of the Chaldees.” The seal of Ourkham is in the British 
Museum, and many bricks are found stamped with his name and 
that of his son Ilgi, The Elamite invasion of B.c. 2295 put an 
end to the dynasty. 

Such are the beginnings of Mesopotamian history. Their study 
is of peculiar interest on account of its connexion with the 
Scriptural narrative. But to follow the history of the arts as 
here set forth by MM. Perrot and Chipiez obliges the reader to 
keep much in his mind besides the mere beginnings of things, 
We must arrange in order and distinguish the different periods. 
At first every petty State had its city and its king. Thus it was 
in the time of Abraham. The great conquerors of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty in Egypt subdued them all, Then Nineveh, a city inthe 
far north, whose Assyrian inhabitants knew of no art save the art 
of war, descended on Mesopotamia and made of it a single king- 
dom. Next came the turn of Babylon; but Assyria once more 

vailed for a time, to be at length finally ruined by a com- 

ination of the Babylonians and the Medes. The reigns of 
Nebuchadnezzar and his family brought the last native monarchy 
to a close, and Cyrus took Babylon in B.c, 536. 

The masters of the valley varied during this millennium and a 
half, but the art retained throughout certain characteristics of its 
own. The reason for this is that the artists were all probably of 
the same race, perhaps of the same caste. The rough Assyrian 
ee my the people he had conquered to celebrate his victories, 
and the only new and external influence came from Egypt. 
There are objects in ivory at the British Museum carved with 
purely Egyptian designs ; and the same influence, which sprang 

m invasions of Egypt as much as from invasions by Egypt, 
is very apparent in many other directions. The great differ- 
cum Uatblen the two countries lies in the fact that, whereas 
in pt the great monuments were funerary, few tombs have 
been found in Chaldea and none in Assyria. So, too, though 
the gods of Mesopotamia are represented in animal forms, yet 
there was no worship of sacred animals. There is a strange 
legend in Berosus of a human-headed fish which came up out 
of the sea and instructed the people. He first em in the 
reign of the first king of Babylon, and he, or other beings like 
him, returned at intervals for many generations. “He gave 
them an insight into letters and sciences, and arts of every 
kind,” says the chronicler. Down to the latest time a divinity 
partly covered with the scales of a fish was sculptured under 
the name of Anou—the same, probably, as the Dagon of the 
Bible. Berosus calls him Oannes—the Greek form, no doubt, of 
Anou. The Egyptians had a fish-god called An; but it will 
not do to jump to the conclusion that he was the same as the 
Chaldean Anou. The story may, however, be taken as evi- 
dence that art was an importation, and that the first artist 
came from beyond the sea, and was looked upon as a divinity 
on account of his skill, very little of which would be enough to 
appear superhuman to the unskilled. The oldest writings are more 

less hieroglyphical in character ; that is to say, the signs repre- 
sent natural ob: When it became necessary for the purpose 
of writing on clay tablets to use a sharp-pointed wedge of metal, 
such representations became more and more conventionalized, 
until they gradually lost all form; but in the British Museum 
there is the precious fragment of a kind of dictionary in which the 
cuneiform writing is side by side with the original and natural 
object represented. 

The “ restorations ” of temples and palaces by M. Chipiez are 
among the most interesting of the many pictures with which thesé 
volumes are adorned. In Egypt, where stone was abundant, 


buildings continued always, as in Greece, to retain traces of 
wooden construction. But there was no primeval wood or stone 
in Chaldea, and crude brick, strengthened and faced with burnt 
brick and terra-cotta, was the one available building material. In 
Assyria stone was to be had ; but the Chaldean artists, imported 
by their conquerors, clung to the traditions of their own stone- 
less country, and we have at Nineveh few of those imposing 
effects with which the monoliths of Egypt impress the beholder. 
Mesopotamia was covered with edifices that resembled in out- 
line a “ step pyramid.” The temple of Bel at Babvlon has 
been variously identified with Babil and with the Birs Nimroud; 
but MM. Perrot and Chipiez are disposed, on good but not con- 
clusive grounds, to consider Babil, which is on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, to be “the temple of the foundations of the earth,” 
which stood in the very centre of the royal city, and was seen 
and admired by Herodotus. If this be so, the Birs Nimroud would 
be the hardly less celebrated temple of Borsippa. No excavations 
have thrown any light on the disposition of the buildings at 
Babil. It consists of a buge mass of crude brick which rises to @ 
height of one hundred and thirty feet from the dead level of the 
in, The Birs Nimroud has yielded fuller results, but has not 
completely examined even yet. Sir A. H. Layard had no 
time to take measurements during a hurried visit, and had to 
depend on those of an earlier traveller Rich. They suggest a 
building which must have had a circumference of not less than 
halfa mile. The temple at Babil must have been still larger, but 
neither can have reached the dimensions of the Great Pyramid. The 
religious buildings of Assyria were smaller than those of Chaldza, 
and,though likewise built mainly of crude brick, were faced with stone. 
When Xenophon traversed the valley of the Tigris with the Ten 
Thousand, he saw a large abandoned city, to which he applies the 
name of Larissa. “ Near this town,” he says, “ there was a stone 
pyramid two plethra (about 203 feet) high; each side of its base 
was one plethron in length.” ‘he tower cleared by Sir Austin 
Layard at Nimroud is perhaps this one described by Xenophon. 
The substructure is cased with stone, which would deceive his 
eyes. The great represéntative of a palace is that of Sargon, at 
orsabad, of which we have both a careful restoration, with 
diagrams and plans, and a clear description. Sargon was the 
father of Sennacherib, and was the founder of the last Ninevite 
dynasty. His buildings at Khorsabad, a few miles north-east of 
his capital, have yielded the most interesting and important of 
the sculptures in the British Museum. Like the st temples, 
and, in short, all Assyrian art, the type of palace presented by 
Khorsabad is a development of the Chaldean style in use many 
centuries before Calach and Nineveh had conquered the cities 
of Lower Mesopotamia. The enamelled bricks were purely 
Chaldean, while, of course, the stone-work—the great human- 
headed bulls of our national collection—are more distinctively 
Assyrian. It is impossible to make any kind of summary of the 
contents of these two lavishly-illustrated volumes. They are com- 
pressed already to the utmost; and without the pictures, of which 
there are so many, no mere description would convey the dis- 
pane and vivid impression left upon the mind by a study of the 
wor 


DANTE’S PURGATORIO.* 


yy Cauaee PASHA may be much congratulated upon the 
way in which he is proceeding with his translation of the 
Divina Commedia into Greek, and upon having found so congenial 
and scholarly an re om nae for the hours left at his own dis- 
posal after the discharge of his arduous diplomatic functions at 
the Court of St. James. The translation of the Purgatorio is 
now completed by him, and worthily succeeds the version of the 
Inferno which appeared a couple of years ago. The middle por- 
tion of Dante’s great work contains some of the most beautiful 
and tender passages to be found in the whole poem; and, when 
once acquaintance is made with it, it is generally apt to take a 
strong hold upon the affection and admiration of its students. 
Any translation of it, following the execution of a similar task 
devoted to the Inferno, is likely to rise along with the original, 
and to derive all the advantage to be expected from the practice 
and experience already attained. This is the case with the Kaap- 
tnpwv of the present Turkish Ambassador in England, which 
thoroughly equals, if it does not indeed surpass, his previous per- 
formance. As specimens of the Greek version, two short pas- 
sages which are among the most striking and familiar ones in 
the poem may be quoted. The first is that of the well-known 
four lines, in which the y of a life is so briefly and so 
pathetically told (Canto V., v. 133) :— 
xapod ris Mias, iris 

To Civ év Oaveiv ev Mapéeupun. 

Toir’ 010’ éxeivos, ds mplv 

Taperiy p’ oixeiy daxrvdio. 
The other is that which constitutes the opening of the Eighth 


Canto :— ; 
“Qpa rov ipova’ 
Tav mrwrnper, Sv paraooe tiv xapdiay, 
fv pay elroy trois pious xaipe, 
TAnrre Epwre veov ddourdpov, 
Eizep xodova paxpobev ror’ dxover 
Aoxotvra tiv Ovnoxovoay 
* Dante's io. Translated into Greek Verse by Musurus 
D.C.L. Williams Horgate. 1884. 
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A curious example of an oversight which has escaped attention 
occurs at the entrance to Purgatory proper (Cant. IX. v. 117) 
where the keys, one of gold and one of silver, there mentioned 
are made in the translation t> be three instead of two. 

It is to be hoped that Musurus Pasha may find leisure under the 
pressure of his public duties to continue his good work, and that 
fe will in due course complete his labours by giving to the public: 
version of the Paradiso, and so end by having finally reached 

L’ amor, che muove ’1 sole eI’ altre stelle. 


LORIMER’S LAW OF NATIONS.* 


t Pp its forerunner, which we noticed last year, this second 
and last volume of Professor Lorimer’s book about inter- 
national law is a strange conglomerate of political sagacity and 
extravagant jurisprudence. Whether the author is denouncing 
the three rules of the Washington Treaty, or construing the first 
verses of the Fourth Gospel, or prophesying that Scotland will 
demand Home Rule, or convicting Sir William Harcourt of some 
deadly juristic heresy touching perfect and imperfect obligations, 
or deriding “the Expansion of England” as a cockney ideal, or 
soaring into transcendental philosophy, or holding out hopes to 
English lawyers that, if they will but renounce their fad, utility, 
and Austin, their false prophet, they may yet find place in the 
select circle of scientific jurists, whatever he writes is shrewdly 
and vigorously written, sometimes, as we think, perverse, but never 
dull eThe book ends, as such a book ought to end, with a — 
of international organization very concrete and very amusing. The 
international legislative body will sit at Constantinople, or, if Con- 
stantinople cannot be had, then at Geneva. It will consist of a 
Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. Each senator will hold office 
for life, and will have an international title which will descend as 
an honour to his eldest son. A senator will give his services 
gratuitously, but every deputy will be paid, “say 1,000/., in the 
name of expenses, for each Session in which he will serve.” It is 
not yet certain how many senators and députies there will be, for 
we do not know how many States will adopt the project, but the 
number of judges (for of course there is to be an international 
tribunal) is already fixed; that number, it is almost needless to 
say, is fifteen. Then there is to be an international Executive and 
an international Bar. It will thus be seen that many details are 
already settled; but probably we have said enough to induce the 
curious to seek further information in the book at large. We see 
no harm in such dreams; very sensible and hard-headed men have 
indulged in them, and have yet been able to awake to fact when- 
ever called. They may serve to bring before our imaginations in a 
vivid, because fantastic, shape the real obstacle to any great and 
lasting improvement in the behaviour of States towards each 
other. Without being careful to dissect the Professor's visions, 
we are at one with him in thinking that any such improvement 
will probably involve the growth of an international organism 
having command of physical force. Mere preaching, as English- 
asin Should know from experience, is useless, and is apt to render 
the preaching nation ridiculous. We may preach peace; but 
there will be no peace unless we are ready to say that the peace 
must and shall be kept, though we have to fight for its main- 
tenance. 

We might just as well hope to administer municipal law by distributing 
tracts as to arrest the course of international wrongdoing by ——- 
Blue Books. Itis the terror produced by the certainty that physical force is 
near at hand that can alone render its application superfluous. Force is 
the bullion on which international credit depends, and fear is its circulating 
medium. 

We think this sound sense, a truth to be taken to heart by 
those who would have peace at any price, and yet are unwilling 
to ay what is and will continue to be the price fixed by supply 
pil emand. ‘The foundation of our natiouval law is the king’s 
peace j in other words, force irresistible by the individual wrong- 

r. “Our problem is to project into international life the 
institutions of which we have had experience in national life.” 
Distant as this ideal may be, there is no reason for deeming it 
unattainable ; and if we are inclined to urge that States are not 
yet sufficiently civilized to become members of an international 
organism, Professor Lorimer has ready the cogent answer, 
“ Savages are incapable of municipal organization beyond its most 
rudimentary stages; and yet it is by means of municipal organiza- 
tion that men cease to be savages.” ' 

It must not be supposed that the whole of this volume is taken 

with schemes for a future which most will regard as very 
remote; on the contrary, there is a great deal of sound and 
valuable criticism (for, despite the title of his book, Institutes of 
the Law of Nations, Professor Lorimer is a critic rather than an 
a of the received rules about the rights and duties of 
belligerentsand neutrals, ‘The criticism is, however, often spoiled 
by what we have called extravagant jurisprudence—that is, by the 
use of juristic methods of argument to solye questions of morals and 

litics. The writer is not attempting to systematize or to reconcile 
the rules which have actually been observed or invoked in the past, 
but to suggest rules for the future. This being so, the scientific 
ag Spe which he glorifies seems to us quite out of place. 

e could not, if we would, go back to the days when Grotius 
could blend law and politics and morals into one subject-matter, to 


* The Institutes of the Law of Nations: a Treatise on the Jural Rela- 
Political Communities. By James Lorimer, 2 vols. 
ol. inburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1884. 


be studied by one method. To have freed politics from the jurist’s 
dominion is a feat which, at least in this country, has been done 
once and for all; and when we say in this country we mean that 
the phrase shall include Scotland. Dr. Lorimer seemingly thinks 
that the dislike of juristic methods is an Englishman's “ fad,” due 
to Bentham and Austin. But we believe that here at least there 
is no reason why a Scotch philosopher should sigh for Home Rule. 
As a matter of fact the rebellion against the jurisprudence of 
nature began in the controversy raised’ by Hobbes, and the chief 
offender in this matter, if offence there has been, was no other 
than David Hume. The other great representatives of Scotch 
philosophy, though they may be more orthodox in the eyes of the 
—— must be almost as heretical in the eyes of the natural 
wyer. 

As an illustration of our meaning we may take a subject in 
treating which Professor Lorimer shows us both his best and his 
worst—the capture of enemy's goods at sea. Now no one who 
distinguishes between international law as heretofore received, and 
his own speculations about what law ought to be, doubts for one 
moment that it is perfectly lawful to seize enemy's goods on an 
enemy’s ship. The only question that there can be is whether it 
would be well that such seizures should in the future be forbidden 
by law. Most men will find but little difficulty in this question. 
Perhaps of all possible means of conducting warfare there is none 
at once so effectual and so merciful. We do not remember having 
seen the arguments in favour of this conclusion more forcibl 
stated than in the book before us. On the one hand, this mothoa 
of waris merciful. “It is the only form of warfare in which life is 
not even endangered. The capture of an unarmed merchantman by 
a ship of war is usually effected by firing a single gun across her 
bows at a distance probably of a quarter of a mile. Resistance 
being impossible, a prize crew of disciplined men, commanded by 
an Gflicer, is peaceably received on board, and not a blow or even 
& discourteous word passes between the parties.” On the other 
hand, any assertion that the seizure of merchandise is not an 
effective means of prosecuting a war is sufficiently answered by 
the doings of the Alabama, and yet “ the whole proceedings of 
the Alabama, which caused such consternation to the Northern 
States, and involved us in so heavy a pecuniary loss, did not cost a 
single life.” We should have been quite willing to treat argu- 
ments such as these as simply conclusive; but for some reason 
or other they will not satisfy scientitic jurisprudence. They are not 
neat enough, not absolute enough. Scientific jurisprudence, it would 
seem, has committed itself to a foolish saying to be found in 
Rousseau’s essay on the Social Contract :—War is a relation not 
between men, but between States. This is just the sort of dogma 
to captivate a lawyer who has some, but not very much, philosophy. 
It reminds him of things with which he is familiar, of corporations, 
joint-stock companies, and the like. Of course it is pliable 
enough. From the pregnant saying that football is a relation not 
between boys, but between sides, one may in true forensic style 
deduce the Rugby rules or the Eton rules or the natural laws of 
football, or indeed any other rules. But perhaps our maxim about 
war leads most easily to the rule that a belligerent State-may 
seize what belongs to the hostile State in its corporate capacity, 
but not what belongs to a member of that State in his private 
capacity. Some Continental theorists are not unwilling to draw 
this inference. Professor Lorimer has too much common sense 
(“ what we in Scotland call Common Sense”) to reject his own 
powerful arguments, which favour a directly opposite doctrine ; but 
still the claims of scientific jurisprudence have to be satisfied. A 
reconciliation may be possible. Suppose a war between the 
British Empire (Limited) and the United States (Limited), the 
goods of an English merchant may not as such be seized by the 
captain of an American cruiser, for war is a relation, not between 
men, but between States. But then we must consider that each 
of these hostile corporations may lawfully expropriate its own 
members on paying full compensation for the goods or lands it 
takes. In time of peace this right is exercised under the Lands 
Clauses Act, the Army Regulation Act, or the like. Then, in 
time of war, each corporation has a right to destroy the corporate 
existence of the other, and, as it were, to appoint itself liquidator 
in a compulsory winding-up. The American captain, therefore, 
who boards a British merchantman must be deemed to stand in 
the shoes of the British Empire. This being so, he can exercise 
that Empire's right of compelling a sale of the cargo. He drawsa 
bill on Great Britain, and thereby pays for the goods; and, the 
goods having thus become the property of Great Britain in its 
corporate capacity, then of course they can lawfully be seized. 

e must confess to having put this argument in our own 
words, and thereby rendered it a little more grotesque than it was 
before, but do not think that we have seriously misrepresented the 
Professor; and, at any rate, the short of it is that the English 
merchant's goods may * seized, — the United States will 
engage to compensate him in case he cannot get compensation 
from Great Britain. It will be time enough to discuss this scheme 
when scientific jurisprudence has discovered that,in case of war 
between France and Germany, no Prussian soldier may lawfully 
break down a French hedge until the German Empire has under- 
taken to see that the owner of the hedge shall receive adequate 
compensation for the damage done to him. Meanwhile we cannot 

ink that a singularly humane and eflective mode of conducting 
warfare should be madse less effective merely because Rousseau or 
some other speculator has seen good to say that war is a relation, 
not between men, but between States. 
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, A FORGOTTEN GENIUS.* 


have to quarrel with Mr. Bell on the very threshold of his 

book. In attempting to secure attention for his omens . 

he has prejudiced his readers against it by his title-page. A “ for- 
gotten genius” Charles Whitehead is not. If he is forgotten, it 
is because he nothing that extended’ beyond talent, and 
because the history of literature, in order to confine itself within 
practicable bounds, is obliged to drop into oblivion those names 
that are merely second-rate, imitative, and unimpressive. The 
unfortunate Whitehead was essentially one of these; his works 
contain no glimmer of what can properly be termed genius; and 
while we find no fault with Mr. Bell for attempting to revive his 
memory, and for drawing public attention to asad and laborious 
career, we think he is his own worst enemy in claiming for 
the subject of his eulogy an honour which every one will feel to 
be ~ a The same want of sobriety of judgment pervades 
the volume, Mr. Bell prefaces with “the following magnificent 
passage” some lines that are barely up to the average of merit. 
A tawdry piece of melodrama is introduced as being “ truly mag- 
nificent in its intensity and imaginative ardour.” “ All this,” 
says Mr. Bell, “is the very highest style of art” ; when there it is 
before our eyes in all its second-rate feebleness. He reminds us 
of the tailors in Andersen's story praising the gold lace and the 
eure brocades on the king's dress, when a child can see that 

is Majesty has nothing on him at all. 

Charles Whitehead was born in 1804. He was one of the 
earliest of the little band of writers, none of them in the first rank, 
who fell at once under the influence of Shelley, If Mr. Bell, 
instead of writing the volume before us, had given himself to a 
sober chronicle of this interesting group of young men, he 
would have added something to our knowledge of literature. 
Thomas Wade, with his rare first volume of 1825, led the van of 
his imitative band, in which, however, Whitehead, with his 
Solitary, published in 1831, took a prominent place. This youthful 
poem, written in Spenserian stanza, in direct emulation of Adonais, 
was much praised by Christopher North, and is by far the most 
euccessful of Whitehead’s longer productions in prose or verse. 
Mr. Bell gives copious extracts from it, enough to show that the 
versification is fluent and melodious, and that Shelley’s elegiac 
manner has been very happily caught. As the work of a young 
man of seven-and-twenty, we are ready to admit that it is pro- 
mising. Unfortunately his next poem, Jasper Brooke, which was 
published with the Solitary, is of the poorest kind. It opens 
with the following lines, of which Mr. Bell unluckily says that 
they show Whitehead to have had “a large command over the 
octosyllabic measure.” What they do show is that his ear was 
radically deaf to the importance of contrasted rhymes :— 

It was a dark and ancient room 
In which old Jasper sat alone ; 
Within, the sun had never shone : 
But Jasper was cheerful amid the gloom, 
As a light that burneth in a tomb. 


It is hardly too much to say that the man who wrote these lines 
could never have become a great poet. 

Without abandoning verse, Charles Whitehead now attempted to 
excel in prose. In 1834 he published an Autobiography of Jack 
Ketch, a collection of ghastly criminal pleasantries ; in 1836 he 
produced a play, The Cavalier, at the Haymarket Theatre; in 
1836 he published Some Passages in the Life of Francis Loosefish, 
Esq.; and as late as 1842 he achieved a certain success with 
Richard Savage, an historical novel. From this time he sank 
lower and lower in the melancholy walks of journalism, became 
hopelessly enslaved by habits of intemperance, and at last, in 1857, 
left for Australia, in the hope of succeeding, at an advanced age 
and with a shattered constitution, as an emigrant. The effort 
was hopeless from the beginning. He struggled on for five years, 
barely subsisting by hackwork for the newspapers, and on the 5th 
of July, 1862, he died from the effects of destitution in the 
hospital at Melbourne. It is a very melancholy story, and it is 
not rendered less melancholy by the fact that his character and 
ee appear to have made its finale inevitable from the 

t. 


We search in vain through Mr. Bell's exhaustive account of 
Whitehead’s prose writings for any justification of the praise that 
he gives them. These romances are of the most antiquated type, 
without a spark of real vitality. There was nothing more un- 
healthy or absurd than the class of criminal novels which Bulwer 
started with Paul Clifford in 1830, and Eugene Aram in 1831. 
Jack Ketch is the direct offspring of these romantic glorifications 
of domestic vice, without possessing anything of Bulwer'’s grace 
and fire. It cannot be compared, for instance, with a novel which 
ap in the same year from the prentice band of Harrison 
Ainsworth, and yet Itookwood has scarcely kept its hold upon 
readers. When we turn to Richard Savage, in which Mr. Bell sees 
Charles Whitehead’s highest effort in romance, we are introduced 
to an historical novel of the very worst class, in which there is no 
attempt to restore the temper and atmosphere of the age, where 
the antiquity, such as it is, is the antiquity of the year before last, 
and where no imaginative or creative force excuses the poverty of 
research. Mr. Bell seems to have no sense of the faded and ex- 
hausted condition of the characters he attempts to revive before 
us. He admits (Heaven save the mark!) that Whitehead is not 


* AF Genius: Charles Whitehead, A Critical Monogra) B 
H. Mackenzie Bell. London: Elliot Stock. (| 


quite equal to Fielding, but asserts that he is at least equal to 

some of Fielding’s immediate followers. This either means 

nothing or amounts to a claim for him by the side, for example, of 

the author of the Adventures of a Guinea. Such a claim no one 

will admit for a moment who has a just sense of the value of pro- 
rtion in criticism, Johnstone was second-rate, but genuine; 
hitehead is entirely spurious. 

One affectation we cannot help pointing out in Mr. Bell’s style, 
because it is a growing absurdity. We mean the show of chea’ 
bibliographical research in and out of season. We have all res 
for bibliography, in its right place, but we know nothing more 
absurd than bibliography dragged in by the heels. As an instance 
of what we mean, we quote a passage of Mr. Bell's:— 

There are five English editions of Johnson’s Life of Savage in the British 
Museum, and a French translation. The first of those editions is dated 
1767, the last 1777. On looking carefully through the book, I find that, 
making all due allowance for the ities of e, Charles Whitehead, 
in delineating his ideal Richard Savage, has followed very closely the 
model of the real one. 

There would be only one excuse for this bit of foppery—namely, 
that each of those five editions, and the French translation as we 
we independent evidence regarding the facts of Savage's life; 

ut they happen to be all alike, and the statement is a mere obtru- 
sion. If Mr. Bell had really desired to form an opinion on the 
truth of Whitehead’s portraiture, he would not have examined six 
unauthoritative editions of a book published in 1744, but have 
compared one edition of this book with independent accounts of 
Savage, such as those published in 1724 and 1727. Mr. Bell's 
volume presents too many instances of this hollow pretence of 
editorial care. 


THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF NAVAL 
ARCHITECTS.* 
is sometimes said that science has not sufficient place in 
modern naval architecture, and that professors of the art have 
not always the knowledge they ought to possess; but this cer- 
tainly will not be the impression of those who read the twenty- 
fifth volume of the Transactions, which, according to custom, 
contains the papers read this year at the annual meeting of the 
Institution. Of these no less than eight relate to questions con- 
nected with stability, and six are of a highly scientific nature, 
being for the most part purely mathematical, and intended only for 
mathematical readers; nor could they be fitly noticed even in the 
most brief manner without the repetition of trains of mathematical 
reasoning and without the use of symbols and diagrams. It may 
be remarked, however, with regard to some of these papers that, 
as occasionally happens in modern investigation, the result does 
not seem to be so important as might be expected from the labour 
bestowed. This appears both in the Pa and in the debates 
which followed the reading of certain ot the treatises. Let us take, 
for instance, what is perhaps the most elaborate of them, one by a 
foreign writer disclosing anew method of ascertaining the stability 
of ships at all angles of inclination, which is illustrated by 
metrical figures of the most terrifying kind, full of lines to 
which the projector gives the graceful name of “ pantocarene- 
isocline.” This received high praise from a distinguished man 
who is a Vice-President of the Institution; but, after greatly 
lauding it, he observed that the method of calculation hitherto 
ae ip in this country—that due to Mr. Barnes—was not, 
perhaps, destined to be superseded by it, and denied the superior 
accuracy which, by implication, was claimed for it, thus politely 
but clearly showing what its practical value was. Another 
very able member of the Institution, while also expressing great 
admiration for the paper, hinted that most of the results 
had been obtained before, and that the fundamental formula 
used had been long used by Admiralty designers, though in some 
respects novel resuits had been obtained. Another member, while 
admiring the paper as much as any one in the room, feared 
that “it was in an impracticable form to be os in a general 
way to merchant shipping.” The conclusion to be drawn is that, 
even with scientific naval architecture, there may be more show 
than substance, and that the members of the Institution are ex- 
tremely courteous ; possibly, also, that the tremendous term panto- 
carene-isocline was here a little beyond the necessities of the case, 
Little or great, however, as may be the value of this and other 
scientific papers, and of two of a different nature relating to 
stability, they are, unavoidably, of interest only to the expert, 
or to those who have given some attention to naval archi- 
tecture. One paper in the ‘I'ransactions is, on the other hand, of 
interest to all, as it bears indirectly on the question of our naval 
strength, or rather naval weakness, to which public attention has 
at last been drawn, and on which, let us hope, it may continue to 
be fixed. This paper, which ve appropriately is made the first 
in the volume, is a description r. J. D’Aguilar Samuda of 
the Riachuelo, the armoured vessel which he constructed for the 
Brazilian Government, and his account of her is well worth 
attention now, as it shows what can be achieved in private 
yards, and as therefore some idea may be drawn from it of 
what could be done in this country in the event of its being 
thought necessary to increase the navy largely, and with as 
much haste as is consistent with ay a In con- 
sidering the statements respecting it is, of course, necessary 
to no Sn that the builder is the writer, for the most honour- 
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able men often unconscious! te the value of their 
own productions; but it should, at the same time, be borne in 
mind that many of the facts to which he refers were verified 
by independent authority. The vessel of which he is naturally, 
and to all ooming very justly, proud is a steel, armour-clad, 
twin-screw turret-ship, of é300 tons displacement with her reserve 
coal on board, and with engines which are described as being of 
6,000 horse-power, but which have developed 7,300 on one occa- 
sion. Her hull is entirely of steel, and she has a belt of compound 
arthour seven feet deep protecting the water-line for 230 feet 
on either side. Two breastworks placed en échelon are protected 
10-inch compound armour, and the turrets which rise above 
em by plating of the same strength. Her armament consists of 
two 9-inch 20-ton breech-loading guns in each turret, six breech- 
loading 70-pounders on the upper deck, fifteen machine guns, and 
five torpedo guns. From both turrets fire right ahead and right 
astern can be maintained. Now this description certainly shows the 
Riachuclo to be a very formidable vessel, having great offensive 
and defensive strength for her size, and her builder states that she 
possesses “ in speed, in coal endurance or power of steaming with- 
out re-coaling, advantages that have not, he believes, been pre- 
viously attained.” In what he says about her speed he certainly 
seems justified by the measured mile trial—valeat guantum—as 
at a displacement of 5,700 tons she made, with closed stokehole 
and forced draught, nearly seventeen knots on the mean of 
two runs—a greater speed, we believe, than had ever before 
been attained by an ironclad; and, so far as can be judged from 
the experiments reported, her coal consumption is remarkably 


Making every allowance, then, for the rose-coloured results 
usually derived from trials, and for natural enthusiasm in descrip- 
tion, there can be little doubt that the Riachuclo is a splendid 
war-ship. Mr. W. H. White, who understands ironclads if any- 
body does, spoke of her as “one of the most powerful, swift, best 
armoured, second-class ironc!ads afloat, perhaps the best.” Now 
the vessel thus praised, and which wade does seem to have most 
remarkable qualities, was built at a private yard, and built, 
armed—armed with breech-loaders, be it observed—and equipped, 
down to the minutest details, in three years. The fact of 
such excellent and comparatively rapid construction being pos- 
sible is assuredly worth attention; and, without the slightest 
desire to depreciate the abilities of the Admiralty staff, who 
work under circumstances of extraordinary difficulty, may it not 
be fairly urged that what has been done in this case, and what 
was done in building that wonderful vessel the Esmeralda, show 
that our private yards might be more utilized, and, indeed, must 
be more utilized, if the navy is to be strengthened within any 
reasonable time? An indifferent ship complete is better than a 
good ship which will not be complete for twelve months or so; but 
what is to be said when the ship which is ready is quite as good 
as that which may or may not be fit for service at the end of a 
year? Such is the simple question which Mr. Samuda’s excellent 
Paper inevitably suggests to the reader. Of other papers of con- 

iderable interest in the present volume we cannot now speak 
owing to want of space, but we trust that we may be able to speak 
of them at a future time. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ee ~ essay which M. Biichner (a brother of Dr. Kraft-und-Stoff 
; Biichner, who seems to have established himself in France 
for many years past) has published on his friend and schoolfellow, 
Léon Dumont, is one of those books which have an interest in- 
dependent of their style, and not very closely connected with 
their immediate subject-matter (1). Léon Dumont, who died 
about seven years ago at the age of forty, ap to us to have 
been a rather less eminent person than his friend and biographer 
very excusably tries to make him out. He was a fair essayist, and 
@ worker not without merit and accomplishment in some of the 
outlying and provincial branches of philosophy, such as esthetics, 
sociology, &c. He seems to have been something of a prig when he 
‘was young, and his expressions about the war of 1870 are, to speak 
mildly, neither heroic nor patriotic, and suggest the reflection 
that, if many Frenchmen thought like him, it is not at all sur- 
prising that they got soundly beaten. But what is most noteworthy 
about him is that, having ample means, he succeeded in doing what 
appears to be increasingly rare and difficult in all civilized coun- 
tries—that is to say, | at once out of professional life, out of 
ities, out of business, and out of mere idleness, and devoting 
imself to literature and philosophy of free will and with un- 
shaken constancy. Perhaps in his case nothing a much came 
of the devotion, but still it existed as it very rarely does exist 
nowadays. There are some amusing details in the book, short as 
it is, especially an account (one of the most precise that we re- 
member) of the horrors of being embulozé. One once more wonders 
how the tyrant ever got his slaves to bear his tyranny; for the 
average writer in the Revue never was a mere hack bound to 
submit to the whip or starve. The peculiar atrocity of the Buloz 
régime seems to have lain in the fact that the victim was made to 
torture himself. His consent to alterations and “editing” 
was not sufficient; he had to make the alterations and do the 
pene Now there are at least some men of letters, quite patient of 
edi! discretion, who would plainly and flatly refuse to stand 


(1) Essai biographique sur Léon Dumont. Par A. Biichner. Paris: Alcan. 


this and would take themselves and their copy away. This is what, 
after rather surprising patience, Dumont himself did. 

Rather a longer time than usual has, we think, passed since the 
appearance of the last of M. Karr’s collections of articles on things 
in general and politics in particular, but perhaps we may have 
missed one. La soupe au caillou (2) resembles its forerunners 
very much as its forerunners resemble one another, except that it 
strikes us as rather better and fresher than some of them, The 
lion’s paw (or, to speak in a less grandiose and more strictly appro- 
— manner, the wasp’s sting) has by no means wholly lost its force. 

at, as before, the reader will probably wish that M. Karr would 
give us a little more of his reminiscences and his bavardage, which 
are always pleasant, and a little less of his political and social 
grumbling, which sometimes goes near to be thought a bore. 

The Guide to Central Italy (that is to say, according to the old 
nomenclature, Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and the States of the 
Church), which has just appeared among the Guides-Joanne (3) 
has been, we are told, aptly re-written by M. Paul Joanne, as 
well as revised by its original author, the late M. du Pays. As it 
appears at present, it recommends itself specially by what is 
perhaps the most valuable part of a guide—by what, indeed (not to 
speak disrespectfully of a useful class of book), might, with the 
addition of a few brief details as to hotels, &c., not disadvantage- 
ously replace nearly all the letterpress usually given :—that is to 
say, abundant plans of towns and places of interest. This volume 
contains no less than thirty-four such plates, including not merely 
street plans of towns, but plans of the principal galleries, museums, 
and churches. ‘Thus in an important respect it has nothing to fear 
from comparison with any rival. : 

The author of La Comtesse Natalia(4) appears to be imitating 
the custom of those Steamboat Companies who advertise “Glen 
Lines,” “ Hall Lines,” “Castle Lines,” and so forth. She has, it 
would seem, started a “Countess Line” of novels—in fact, it 
might be called a Russian Countess Line. If we do not know all 
about Russian life, it will not be the fault of novelists, that is 
clear. The present book is of ordinary value, M. d’Osson has 
committed a no doubt unintentional breach of _ manners in 
giving to his lunatic English heroine the title of y Clarendon. 
But it is not very difficult to excuse a foreigner for making a 
blunder, from which English novelists themselves are not always 
free. The title of his book(5) refers to the efforts of successive 
doctors to cure “ Lady Clarendon’s ” mysterious mental ailment ; 
but its story is complicated by other situations, It is not a first 
book, but it has some of the faults of one, such as defect of 
narrative, interest, and a tendency to talk instead of showing 
action. 

We mention the translation of Count Tolstoi’s War and 
Peace (6). But we honestly confess that we have not read it, 
It is in three volumes; each volume has nearly five hundred 
pages ; and each page contains more than twice, if not three times 
the amount of print usual in French novels. Such a book would 
not be bad to take on a voyage rourtd the world; but, consider- 
ing that it is a translation, a busy reviewer must be excused from 
undertaking the adventure of it in a weekly compte-rendu. 


NEW BOOKS AND ‘REPRINTS. 


as wind, which has blown so many centenaries this way of 
late, has been propitious to Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. It has 
iven him an opening for a series of neat centenary editions, 
ot al with Luther, and now carried as far as Dr. Johnson. 
Considered as a description, the words “Centenary Edition” on 
the title-pages of these books are somewhat misleading. It is not 
an edition of the great man’s works which we have in this series, 
but a little essay on his life and character, and then a handful of 
selections. Dr. Johnson: his Life, Works, and Table Talk (Fisher 
Unwin) is no exception. The volume begins with an essay 
introduced, at least, by Dr. James Macaulay, editor of the Leisure 
Hour. The writer, whoever he is, seems to be mainly impressed 
by the fact that Dr. Johnson is not much read nowadays, and 
starts off as follows:—“ His name is indeed known, wherever the 
English language is mg as the author of the Dictionary; but 
his other works, whether in prose or verse, have not many readers 
in our days.” Now, an editor might have at least paused to 
inquire whether this was wholly the fault of the author, On 
the subject of Dr. Johnson's character the writer of the essay 
indulges in exclamations of admiration of a slightly patronizi 
kind. We doubt whether Dr. Johnson would have quite liked 
being patted on the back, and being called “dear old Great 
Heart.” Dr. Johnson's piety, which most of us have found so 
manly and simple, does not satisfy this editor. He finds it all 
tainted by “the spirit of legality,” and thereupon launches out 
into a deal of gush of the usual L:vangelical kind. The selections 
from the table tall at the end are few and not very characteristic. 
The Political Memoranda of Francis, Fifth Duke of Leeds 
(Camden Society), is just the sort of book which needs the pro- 
tection of a Society. It is not interesting enough to make it 


(2) La soupe au caillou, Par Alphonse Karr. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(3) Guides-Joanne—Italie du centre. Paris: Hachette. 
Natalia. Par l’auteur de “ La Comtesse Mourenine.” 


(5) Brelun de docteurs. Par Charles d’Osson. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
ate La guerre etla paiz. Par le Comte Léon Tolstoi. 3 tomes. Paris: 
achette. 
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worth any one’s while to publish it asa speculation, and yet it 
deserves to be published. e fifth Duke of Leeds was a peer 
who did nothing in icular at a t time and in a great place. 
He left several notebooks full of jottings giving his view of the 
course of public affairs in England from 1774 onwards till the 
great revolutio war was well begun. There is nothing new 
or brilliant or profound in these Memoranda. They are as dull as 
the memoirs of Sir John Reresby, but they are almost equally 
well worth reading. Thegreat noble of George III.’s day and the 
Yorkshire country gentleman of James II.’s were both fairly good 
re tatives of classes which have had a profound influence on 
this country. Both were dull men, but in other respects the Duke 
has the best of the comparison between them. Reresby seems to have 
been a brawler, and not overscrupulous in matters of money. The 
Duke —— nobody, and if he was too greedy for a place, he had 
at least the g to be ashamed of it and hold his tongue. His 
notes on political matters have the interest which must always 
attach to contemporary notices of such men as Pitt and Burke. 
hey confirm what was known already of the profound influence 
of Pitt on everybody who came in contact with him. The Whig 
snarl of envy and spite which went on round Burke in his early 
career is gravely noted by the Duke—not for what it was worth, 
but as the natural indignation of honest gentlemen who saw their 
great Marquess falling under the influence ofa rival. There is 
much in these notes about the important work of finding places for 
every big man’s following, and there is not a little solemn talk about 
what seem very small matters at this distance of time. The Duke 

vely tells how Her Majesty the Queen was much moved when 

e resigned his place as Chamberlain of her household. He reports 
that George III. was visibly disturbed when he resigned some 
other place of an ornamental kind. In short, he had a very ducal 
notion of his own importance. For all that, however, when the 
reader comes to the end of the notes, he has, if he is a healthy- 
minded person, a considerable respect for Francis Godolphin 
Osborne, fifth Duke of Leeds, &c. He did not think that the 
end of Government was to find places for dukes; on the contrary, 
his theory seems to have been that dukes existed to supply the 
country with competent persons to govern. If he was a little 
pompous, and not over-wise, and too much under the influence of 

os he did his best for his country according to his 
lights. bee edited the papers and supplied them 
‘with copious notes. We notice with sorrow that he speaks of an 
Emperor of “ Austria ” in 1784, which is another sad proof that 
Mr. Freeman has toiled in vain. 

Dr. James Macaulay’s True Tales (Hodder & Stoughton) is one 
more of the innumerable collection already existing of tales of 
adventure of various kinds. It includes military and naval heroes, 
missionaries, and scientific men. For ourselves, we never could 
anderstand what pleasure is to be got from reading these jejune 
narratives, which have all the air of having been compiled irom 
biographical dictionaries and phs in newspapers. Some 
class of boys must enjoy them obviously, for they are continually 
sppesring, and that in a form which shows a reasonable security 

sale on the part of the publisher. 

Mr. Treloar’s Prince of Palms (Sampson Low) is a reprint of a 
pamphlet published by his futher some forty yeurs ago. “I have 
endeavoured,” says Mr. Treloar, “to enlarge upon this work of 
his, as I have also endeavoured to enlarge the business which he 
founded.” The book is rather gushing in style, but it is not un- 
interesting, and is well illusirated. 

We can do no more than call the attention of the amateur 
electrician to the fact that Mr. S. R. Bottone has published a hand- 
book on The Dynamo ; how Made and how Used (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.) The amateur photographer, who seems to be extra- 
ordinarily well looked after in a literary way, is supplied with a 
new handbook, The 4 BC of Modern (Dry Plate) Photography 
(London : Stereoscopic and Photographic Co.) 

We have also to notice that a very useful card of directions for 
the use of disinfectants, drawn up by Mr. E. T, Wilson, is published 

Mr. H. K. Lewis, of 136 Gower Street. 

“ Hossfeld’s New Method” for learning Spanish (Society for 
Promoting the Knowledge of Foreign Languages), at least as 
applied by Don Tomas Enrique Gurin, is our old friend Ollendortf 
at a less tedious length. On the other hand, the sentences given 
for tice in conversation are, if anything, rather more absurd. 

nder the heading of new editions we have to mention only an 
expurgated reprint of Fuller's Holy and Profane States, and a 
volume of selections from the works of Jeremy Taylor (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.) Mr. L. Upcott Gill publishes his second series 
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Q4.B.) EXAMINATION.—Instructton is given in all the subjects of the above Exami- 
nation at GUY’S HOSPITAL, during the Winter end Summer Sessions. The Class is not 
the ital._For further particulars apply to 


to ts to the Guy's 
pital, Southwark, 8.E. 


MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
Davenport) will be at home from October 1. 


‘HE GEORGE HENRY LEWES STUDENTSHIP is now 


ACADEMY of ARTS.—The REGISTRARSHIP 
is now VACANT. Salary, £250 a year. A good knowledge of bookkeeping and 
thorough acquaintance with the routine of office work indispensable. The person appointed 
will be expected to devote all his time to the duties of the post. Applications, which must 
be in applicant's own handwriting, to state age and occupation, and be accompanied by 
not more than three Testimonials, to be sent in on or before Satu . October 25, addressed 
to the Secretary, — aw of Arts, Burlington House, Piccadilly, with the word 
FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 


CHARING HOSPITAL 


nnual Expenditu at 12,000 
THE cous appeal for HELE to meet this deficit, and permanently reduce it, either 
Donations and appear bscriptions, or for Inves tment. iy 


ARVEST THANKSGIVING OOLLECTIONS. 


icited to forward 4rd COLLECTIONS from HARVEST 
THANK VING ly Secretary, Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, 


is provide Pensions for bona fide Farmers, their Widows 

aaa os Orphan Daughters. Six hundred and fift rsons are now being main- 
at an annual cost of £13,400, and Four Hundred Candidates are waiting for election. 

an late Archbishop of CANT&RBURY, in writing to the Secretary of the Royal Agri- 
tural Benevolent Institution on the subject of Harvest Thanksgiving Collections, sai 

= ee cannot doubt that the claims of your Association will find advocates in many pari and 

that you should make known that it mects with my co: dia! support.” 


To BUILDERS and Others.—The COMMISSIONERS of 
884, at Hal t Twelve o'clock precisely, to TENDE RS for 
CONSTRUCTION NEW. EWERS, OULLEYS. In Eastchenp, agrecab ly to 
at ae Office of a Enginee: tothe Commissioners in the Guildhall, w 
the Specificaticn and print: ot Tender may be obtained on application. 
will be required from the ae for the due execution of the Contract. 
The co not pledge themselves to occont yh os any Tender. 
All Tenders must be delivered before Twelve o'clock ay of treaty,and the 
parties in proomale ms meet personally, or by 3-4 zed agent, at Llailf- 


der is will be ired to it to execute 
=. ‘ender ender accepted will a 
BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 


THE NEW ZEALAND LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


CROSS 


LIMITED. 
£2,000,000, subscribed by more than 900 Shareholders. £100,000 paid u 
The Company's loans are imited to tirstecl ass freehold The Deb ms. 
limited to mealled capital. Home Di 
J. Bristow, Esq. ‘Sir William T. Power, K.C.B. 
. K. Contam. sq. Esq Esq., C.M. 
Arthur M. Mitchison, Esq. 


Chai: Colosial Board. 
The Hon. Sir FREDK. G., M.L.C., late Premier of New Zealand. 
The Directors are issuing Terminable Debentures bearing interest at 5 per cent. for seven or 
ten years, 4} per cent. for five, and 4 per cent. for half-yearly by 


IN, Manuging Director. 
Leadenhall Buildings, Leadenhall Street, London, E. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“Tt has steadily secured increasing popular and professional 
favour as a pure and agreeable Table Water.”—British Medical 
Journal; May 31, 1884, on the International Health Exhibition. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable — ~ Tolius 
s—" I have tried the opticians without success, but y: 
suit admirably. H. LAURANCE, ~~ be la OLD BOND STREET, 


scientifically adapts his improved spectac sights, 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 

ial protection against omission to pay jums : 
orld-wide residence after one year in cases : 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The newexplanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 


E. A. NEWTON, 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. ‘Actuary and’ Manager. 


~ | THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY (Estab- 
lished 1823), 6 New Briper Streer, BLACKFRiars, Loxpoy, E.C., affords Mutua} 

Assurance with perfect security without individual liability. 

Tus FUNDS now amount to £3,619,661, and Annual Income to £377,000. ‘ . 

The Directors having carefully revised their rates for non- 
may now be effected at proportionately low rates of premium, Without Profits. 

The attention of those who desire to effect Policies, at the lowest present cost, is invited to 
the Society's new Prospectus. 


BONUS POLICIES, 
RATes oF PrEuIus.—From 9 to 2% per cent. less than those charged by other Life 


RESULTS OF EcoNOMICAL MANAGEMENT.—Large Bonuses have been declared. Instances 
are on record of Policies having been trebled by Bonuses. 

Division of Prorits.—By the mode of dividing the profits, Policies are not only 
valuable as a provision in case of early death, but become increasingly valuable as an invest 
ment in old age. 


SPECIMENS OF PoLiciEs IN Force aT VALUATION, 1883, 


Sum Percentage 
Policy Age | origin- us | Total | of Bouus ety Free ‘Policy, 
eftected to 1883 
in the at aly inclu- Sum Pole Including 
Enuy Assured Bon 
Year sured | ive Paid Bonus | Dec. 3, 1683 
£ £ d. £ a. 
1824 32 1,000 2,013 3,013 2,401 297 0 
- 1829 2 600 604 1,104 7e2 10 1,089 0 6 
31 600 656 1,256 6 5 8 832 16 1157 0 
1839 43 200 284 “ais 8 357 0 4300 
30 1,000 S44 5 1,061 10 1621 8 
1844 40 1,000 951 1,951 yu 8 1,235 13 1,729 o 
30 1,000 689 1.689 77 6 853 16 1404 0 O 
1819 45 2,000 17:6 3,716 6 65 2,238 0 3,192 0 0 
30 500 267 767 619 0 320 6 ¢ 5 0 0 
18954 47 5,000 3,250 8,250 6 1510 4,592 6 6613 0 0 
25 500 189 689 6112 0 210 8 43 00 
1359 51 5,000 3,123 8,123 4515 5 4,267 16 6122 0 0 
39 1,000 360 1,360 4917 5 508 8 839 0 0 
1968 sa | 1,000 370 | 1370 | 396 5 | 5868 s71 0 0 
500 14 eu 47 210 165 6 3% 00 
1869 45 4,000 876 4.876 40 1310 1,287 4 2278 0 0 
30 4,000 687 4,687 5115 0 715 le 173 00 
1874 40 3,000 402 3,102 “170 4m 0 1033 0 0 
29 2,000 227 2,227 340 180 2 340 


The CONDITIONS will be found most liberal as regards—Surrender Values, Fully Paid-up 
Policies, Reinstatement of Lapsed Policies, Loans on the Society's Policies, Limits of Free 
Residence, Whole World Policies, Payment of Claims. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Policies dated in the cufrent year (1884) will participate at the next Division of Profits for 
the whole Five Years. Proposals must be sent in before the close of the Books for the Year. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
(Established by Royal Charter, a.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES, 
Orricks—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Brascu Ovrice—43a PALL MALL, 8.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £4,000,000, 
The Total Claims paid by this Corporation have exceeded THIRTY-THREE 
MILLIUNS STERLING. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMIL, CON, Esq., Sub-Governor, 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Di 
Nevile Lubbock Te. 
G Garra’ ley eorge Forbes Malcoimson, 
Edward tee, Dame! Meinertzhagen, 
William Davidson, Esq. ifon. Ronald Leslie Melvi 
Alfred Dent, Esq. William Kobert Moberly Eee. 
Alexander Druce, Fsq. <Villiam Gair Rathbone, Esq. 
Charles Hermann: Esq. Sur John Kose, 
Charles Ernest Green. & Samuel Leo Schuster Esq. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell, “Esq. Carrington mith, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq ry F senate Tiark2, Esq. 
nm Hubbard, 4 Sydney Webb, Esq. 
illiam Knowles, Esq. Montagu C. Wilkinso», Esq. 


N°? ‘CE—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 

due at Michaelmas will expire on Uctover 15, 

Fire ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

Lire ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 

LOANS are granted on of in Policies of Assurance. 

Al icipation in Profits, guaran nvested Capital Stock, 
exemption. yal Charter. liabilities of Partnership. = 

All real in modern practice, with the security Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a Half. 

The Corporation are open to consider applications for A 

A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 

Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1303._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Iavested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,060, 

Insurances aginst re cn Pr perty im acl parts c/ the word at moderate rates of premium. 
of claims. faiimg due at M.chaelmas should be 
tober 14, or the same will Lecome void. 


E. COZENS SMITIL, General anager. 
PHENIxX FIRE OFFICE, 


rances against Loss by Fire ant Liczhtning elected in all parts of World, 
claims arranged with promaptitude andi iberality. 
WILLIAM 
ALD} Joint Secretaries. 


tants and Dressers, are selected from the Students, according to merit, and w ithout pay- ee 
nt. There are also a of r art of the 
ospita. Tactice, and special arrangements are made for Students entering imto th 
second or subsequent years; aiso for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. : 
Several Medica! Practitioners and Private Families residing in the neighbourhood rec« 
| 
th | 
| 
Offices. 
} 
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GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
Hgap Orricr—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Law Counts Brancu—21 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
Directors. 
Chairman —ALBAN G. H. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—BEAUMONT W. a Esq. 
and Nevitt Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
ohn B. Martin, 
8S. Hope Morivy. Esq. 
Henry John Boe, 
David Powell. 
Augustus Prevos 


F. 
Good: 


son, 
John J. Hamilton, Psa. 
son Hankey, 


chard M. Harvey, le 
ight Hon. John H MP. 
John Hunter, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 


Share Capital ot present id up and invested ............ £1,000,000 
Total £3,861 ,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expired at Michaelmas should be renewed at the Head Office, or 
with the Agents, on or before Uctober 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARIN 


Capital fully subscribed 

£250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds...  £312.009 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO _ LIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income ex 
Orrices—!9 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, ne. 
West Exp Uvrrice—s PALL MALL, LO«.DON, 5.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Fstablished 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. ATI HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON —1 MOORGATE S'RKEET, E.C. ABEKVLEN~s KING STREET. 
INCU. and FUNDS (iss3). 
Pe 
Premiu 131,000 
Interest 124,000 
Accumulated Funds £2,890,000 


CORNHILL.—Perils abound on every side! The 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'* ASSURANCE COMPANY insures against A-cidents 
of all kinds,on Land or Water, and has the Largest Invested Ca «tal, the Largest Income, and 
the Amount of C = idental Assurance Company. 


UHAR, Esq.— rks at the Railway Stations, the 
cal Agents, or 8@ Bait og att 
W. VIAN, Sec. 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD STSEET (Corner of wae Street), W.— FIRE. Established 1710. Tome and 
¥oregn I LIFE. Estatished 1si0, Specially low rates tor 

young $lives. Large Tmenediate settlement o/ claiins. 


BI REBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Accounts qncesding: to the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 
on oo minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No commission chai for 
kee; i 4 yn Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. re, ayalhie on demand. 

the ndertakes, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, \W\ r-tivws, and other Securities 
an a Valuables; the Collection of Bills of Exchang re, Dividends, ani! Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphlet on 
applica FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


MAX GREGER’S 
CARLOW ITZ, 1878. 


containi bottle each of six different kin 
Sample Case, ee ae six ren ds, 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 
CARLOW ITZ. 


24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years, 


OCOARLOWITZ. 


18s., 24s., 32s., 42s., 60s. per dozen. 
FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Heap OrricE: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK, 
Convenient Tasting Rooms and Order Offices: 

7 MINCING LANE, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXIIIBITION, 1884, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


assimilated.” 


“ Strict! ily 
wows Ana yst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


Our CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, now ready, contains particulars of several 
selections, paying from 5 to 10 per cent. in the safest and best paying class of 
Securities, viz. : 

TRUST, MORTGAGE, AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES, 


COCOA. 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO., STOCKBROKERS, 42 SORTER LONDON, E.C. 


JOHN SHAW, STOCK and SHARE BROKER, 


WARDROBE "CHAMBR RS, DOCTORS’ COMMONS, AND 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREE 


oan ith : t. Deals at tape prices. Four in Offices. 
£1,000 Stock. as ta. x £2,000 Stock. No other charges or Li: ility whatever. 


MUSIC. 


—— 


Ready this day. 
MORLEY & CO.’S pretty “NEW SONGS. 
Why Not To-Day? © (Cto D) and D. T. Hutchinson. 
The Altar and the Throve. C (B to E), D, and E flat. Tours, 
The Will and the Way. ©, D (B to F), and E flat. Diehl. 
CE REWARDED. By Creo Prysvtt. 
E flat, F (C to F),andG. Words Jaxone. 


ps. Charming and pretty, with a dash of sly humour ; very effective. Cannot fail to please 
one. 
CONQUERORS. By Bonurvr. 
D, E flat re Mi B to E), and F. 
“ This bold and dashing new |ass or baritone song will rival in popularity Odoardo 
Barri's world-renowned song * The Old Brigade.’” “ A stirring and poweriul song. 


the BREAKING of the DAY. By Creo 
G, A (Eto F), B flat. Words Jaxonr. 
“ A splendid song. one of. unconimon merit; the music is rich and full.” Containing a most 


 DeEYs REVENGE. By Henry Ponrer, Composer of 
“The Broken Pitcher. % E flat (E to E) and F. 
“An intensely amusing ballad, set to an extremely pretty and ear-catehing melody. The 
popularity of this song is a matter for safe prediction.""—Sicfierd Po 
Post free 24 stamps each. The hits of the season, 
May be sung anywhere. Extensive list gratis and post free. 
w. Monty & Co., 269 ‘Regent Street, W., and 70 Upper Street, N. 


W MORLEY & CO. have the honour to announce that they 
e have secured, at great expense, the copyright of A. H. BEHREND'S last 
and prettiest song, ** SURELY,” the excessive beauty of which composi- 
tion will ensure it bigh dis’ inction in the musical world,and will prove 
one of the greatest and most genuine successes secured for many years, 
Copies ready for issue Monday, October 13, Order of all Musicsellers in 
the world. F,G (Dto E), A flatand B flat. Post free 24 stamps. 
W. Monriey & Co,, 269 Regent Street, W. 


ASHDOWN EDITION of STANDARD PIANOFORTE 


Nett. 
1, Chopin's Twenty-seven Studies 
2. Stephen Heller’s Album. Op. 138.. 
3. Henri Roubier’s Twenty Melodies of Frans Schubert eee 
4. Stephen Heller’s Twenty-four Preludes. Op. 81 ..... 
5. Chopin's Eighteen Nocturnes 
6. Ceerny's One Hundred end One Bzerciees . 
7. Czerny’s Etude de la Vélocité...... 
8. Schumann’s Phantasiestticke. Op.12........ 
9, Schubert's Eight Impromptus ........ 
10. Liszt's SoirGes de Vienne ... 
11, Clementi’s Six Sonatinas. Op. BWBarcoccecccescceeses 
12. Stephen Heller’s Tnirty-two Preiudes. Op. 119 . 
13. Rubinstein’s Soirées 4 St. Pétersbourg, 6 Morceaux. Op. 44 .. 
14, Chopin's Forty-three Mazurkas .... 
15, Schumann's Album fiir die Jugend. Op, 68 
16. Dussck’s Six Sonatinas. Op. ee 
17, Gottschalk Selection No, 1 at; five cove 
18, Kublau’s Six Sonatinas, Op. 55 ....... 
19, Chopin's Eight Waltzes ........++.. 


To be had of all Music Sellers throughout the world, or sent (post free) to any 
part of the United Kingdom at prices quoted above, by the Publisher, 


EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE. 
UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 


JUST FOR THE OLD LOVE’S SAKE. 


SONG. By Mrs. Henry In Three Keys, 0, D, and F. Words 
Charming; Music Charming; Suits all Voices. It has such’ @ pretty accom- 
paniment—it at once arre-ts and rivets the attention. The prettiest Song 
— for years. Poetic feeling, — ag and judgment are brought to 
upon sympathetic words—hence the result, a certain success and a 
encore. Post free, 2s. 
MOUTRIE & SON, MUSICAL LIBRARY (Established 1844), 
65 BAKER Srreet, Lonvoy, W. 


“ MEMORY of LOVE” VALSE. By Lovts H. Goppanp. 
This Valse is now played by the principal bands, military, brass, and os 4 


No. 1, Dto F; No. 2,C toE Flat. A 
A. Wrist and on Som. Tenth Thousand. A new 
method for developing a a firm, even, and clastic 


“ I find your study very useful.” _W. Ww. Kene. 


charming refrain 


“MEMORY of LOVE" 
the same mel: as the Valse. 


Published in SIXTEEN EDITIONS, with 367 Tunes and 600 Chants. 
The Hymnal is now used at more than 2,000 Churches, 


A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE HYMNAL COMPANION TO THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Edited by the Rev. E. H. BICKERSTETH, M.A. 


And a Prospectus of the various Editions will be sent Gratis and Post Free 
to any Clergyman who will apply for it and send Address 
on Post Card to the Publishers, 


MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO. 
188 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


BORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, 


With 25 per cent. discount for cash, or 15s. per month 
(Secondhand, 10s. 6d. per month) on the three years’ hire system. 


* Lists free of C. STILES & CO,, 42 Southampton Row, Holborn, 
PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The ovizinal. test, and most 


Founded 4.D._1868, Prices; no extra time given. 
tock to select from. Dlestrated = Catalogue. with 1 rms, post free. and 250 
m Court Road, and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. 
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HOTELS. 
JSLE of WIGHT, Totland Bay (near Freshwater and Alum 


Rage. —TOTLAND BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. The climate durinz the 
earl inter is most suitable for — J w to avoid fogs and damp. Govd library, 


billiard-rooms. 
saenne ves Lymington upon the arrival of the 11. 15A.M. train from Waterloo, reaching 
Totland Pi Pier ‘sbout 4P. Apply to to the MANAGER. 


TL FRACOMBE. —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


and inland of North Devon. Five acres of grounds, 
wn Tennis rooms. Table-d’héte at separate tables. from Six to Eight P.M. 
Sea-water water Soimaing Bath ; also Private Baths.— Address, MANAGER. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 

SOLD BVERYwWHERE. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loxpox Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


“LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ, AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS. 
ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES’ 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 


LIBERTY” 
‘‘LIBERTY’? COLOURS. 


ART 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
FABRIC S. |rvnz MATERIALS, 
AND STERLING VALUE. 


NEW Patrerns Post Free. Chesham House, 
BOOKS, &c. 
[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent sat by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advan: 
Any part of the United Kingdom ee ae 8 2 
12 6 


Other British Colovies, Europe, Egypt, and 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required.for which 63.each will be given, viz.: 
13, 74, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


3d. in the 1ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
Pot London. £2 Prayers, Church Services, &c. 
ifth Edition, 536 pp. and 100 plates, 21s. 
Howto WORK. with the MICROSCOPE, from the Rudiments 
wie use of the highest powers. By LionwgeL 8. BEALE, F. R.S., Treasurer of the Royal 
TARRISON & Sons, Pall Mall. 


Ready October 1, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; Pictorial boards, 2s. 6. 
(TRACED rm | TRACKED; or, Memoirs of a City Detective. 


By JAMES M'Govay, ‘Author of * to Bay &c. 
25,000 Copies of M’Govan’s “ Experience: * have been sold. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. Edinburgh : MENzius & Co. 


Wi ANTERIN G ABROAD. By Dr. Atrrep Dryspaz. Is. 
“ A useful brochure on the "Saturday Review. 
London : J. 8. Virtus & Co., Ivy Lane. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
(THE OWENS COLLEGE OALENDAR for the Session 


1884-5. 3s. ; by post, 3s. 6d. 
Manchester: J. E. ConxisH. London: MACMILLAN & Co. 


How TO GROW MONEY. Price 6d.; 3, post free, 6d. 
how to make © ealely end rapidly, without iatersering with ordi 
be of vering nary 


Now ready, Second Edition, with Coloured -_ 128. 6d. 
LECTURES on MENTAL DISEASE. By W. H. O. Sanxey, 


formerly porate nt of Female Department anwe sylum, and - 
dent of the Medico-Psy chological Society, Proprietor of Boreatton Park Asylum. 


London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


Now ready, at a!! Libraries. 
AN INTRIGUE at BAGNERES, 1 vol. thick 8vo. cloth gilt. 
Incidents the chief actors “ Unique and powerful ; recalls 
Wilkie Collins in coll 
London : Cross § Tatton Garden. 

Just ready, New Novel, at all Libraries, 3 vols., crown 8vo. cloth. 
HE DOOM of DOOLANDOUR: a Chronicle of Two Races. 
By Mrs. FrepeRio West, Authoress of “ Frescoes and Sketches from Memory,” 

All for an Ideal,”’ &e. 
London; WyMAN & Sons, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
Just ready, New Novel, at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


Denon MARLOW, Actress and Dancer: a Novel. By 
¥ yareR Frore Ksicur, B.C.L., Author of “Early Lost—Late Found,” “Qur 


London ; Wyuayn & SONS, 71-76 Great Queen Strect, w.c. 


No. XXXVII. 6s. 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for OCTOBER 1884. 
1, THE DEFENCE OF RELIGION AND THE UNITY OF NATURE. 
2. FREEMAN’S “ ENGLISH TOWNS AND DISTRICTS.” 
3, ORDINATION, NONCONFORMITY, AND SEPARATISM. 
4. CARDINAL REPYNGDON AND THE FOLLOWERS OF WYCLIFFE. 
5, EDUCATION OF CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 
¢. SOCIALISM AT HOME. 
7. THE HISTORY OF THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. 
8. VEDISM, MANISM, AND HINDUISM. 
9. THE CONVOCATION OF YORK. 
10. FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 
SHORT NOTICES, 
Sporriswoope & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


THE 


Price 2s. 6d. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For OCTOBER 1884. 
CONTENTS: 

DAILY LIFE IN A MODERN MONASTERY. By the Rev. Father Copy, 0.8.B. 
THE EMIGRANT IN NEW YORK. By Cuanvorrs G. O'Brigy, 
CHARLES READE. By ALGERNON C, SWINBURNE. 
A FARM THAT PAYS. By Lady CaATUERINR MILNES GASKELL. 
OUR DEAF AND DUMB. By EL!sabEeTH BLACKBURN. 
ENGLAND AS A MARKET GARDEN. By the Rev. lizssry P. Duxster. 
“THE SPOLIATION OF INDIA”: a Reply. By LioxgL ASHBURNER. 
AN EXPERIMENT. By C. Kegan Pav... 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF LITERATURE. By J. TayLor Kay. 
PROGRESS AND WAGES: a Workman's View. By JamEs G. Hurcurnsox. 
THE ART TREASURES OF PRUSSIA. By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD’S IRISH POLICY. By Sir J. Pope Uexxessy. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 
Monthly, 23. 64. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CosTENTS FoR OCTOBER: 
REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By E. A. Freeway, D.C.L. 
GOETHE. II. By ProfessorJ. R. SEELEY. 
SOCIALISM AS GOVERNMENT. By A. Tarxe. 
FLYING AND BALLOON STEERING. By Henny Coxwe.t. 
THE AMERICANS PAINTED BY THEMSELVES. By Lady VeRyey. 
A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FORESTRY. Py Sir Jonny Lupnock, Bart., M.P. 
MECHANICAL MODES OF WORSHIP. By C. F. Gonpos Cummiye. 
REDISTRIBUTION: ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. By A. B. Forwoop, 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN THE UNITED STATES: The 
Presidential Canvass. By Professor C. K. ADaxs. 

CONTEMPORARY RECORDS: 

1. APOLOGETIC THEOLOGY. By Prebendary Row. 

2. ORIENTAL HISTORY. By Professor Sayce. 

3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 46 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


BLACKWoop's MAGAZINE for OCTOBER 1884. 
No. DCCCXXVIII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CIIARACTERS. VII. Rosalind. 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part III. 
SCOTTISH CAPITAL ABROAD. 
THE SOUDAN AND ABYSSINIA.—A Vis‘t toaa Abyssinian Robber at Home, 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES. 
THE LAST WORDS OF JOSEPH BARKABLE, 
“DE MORTUIS.” By W. W. 8. 
COMING INTO PORT. By W. W. 8. 
THE FRANCHISE BILL UNMASKED. 
TUE SECOND AUTUMN SESSION. 
WILLIAM BLackWoop Sons. Edinburgh and London. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS : 
THE VALUE OF REDISTRIBUTION. By the Marquis of Saisncry, K.G. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CLASSICAL LEARNING. By ARTHUR TILLEY. 
TO KING HUMBERT OF ITALY. By Hexay Heeserr. 
THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS IN FRANCE. By W. H. livue, 
CORKHOUSE AT HOME, By Lord SAnerrorp. 
TORY PRIME MINISTERS. I. Pitt. By T. E. Kenner. 
LETTERS FROM RURICOLA. IV. Communicated by the Earl of Canyarvow. 
A PICKWICKIAN POSITIVIST, By Witrrip Warp. 
SETTLEMENT OF LAND IN ENGLAND. By H. M. Humpueeyr. 
ITALIAN SOCIAL LIFE. By A. GaLurnaa. 
INDIA, 1890-4: An Unoificial Retrospect. By James 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


(THE CHURCH RUILDER: a Quarterly Record of the Work 
of the Incorporated Church Building Society. No. XX. OCTOBE: 
CONTENTS: 

THE SOCIETY'S WORK. 

CHURCH SEATS. With an Illustration. 

CENTRAL AND DIOCESAN ORGANIZATION, 

8. CUTHBERT’'S, SOUTII KENSINGTON. With an Illustration. 

KEVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

QUARTERLY LIST OF AMOUNTS RECEIVED. 

SPECIAL APPEALS, 

London: At the Office of the Society, 7 Whitehall, S.W. ; and at 
RivineTon's, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Now ready, Quarterly, 3s. ; Year! 
Yearly. 2s, post free 


M IN D. No. XXXVI. 
CLASSIFIC 
KANT HAS NO 
4 Critica! Notices, 
& London and 


(THE NEW ADMIRALTY and WAR OFFICES.—For 
Detail Elevations of the these Premiated Designs,.and for Interior of Messrs, Webb and 
Belt’s Design, see this week's BUILDER; also for Statue the late 
Frederick Cavendish, Views of 2 Engitish Church at t. Leonard's, 
Middleton; together with Articles o» Sanitary and Realistic and and Steel Institute, 
&e., Repor s of Scien e Congress, &c. 4d. ; by post, 4 Subscription, 198. 
46 Catherine Street. And all wk hs 


THE PENNY CHURCH AND CONSTITUTIONAL PAPER. 
THE BANNER. Edited by Cartes Mackesoy. Ev 


Friday ; post free, Nas for a year, including pos 6s, o. by P.0.0, te WILLIAM 
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The Saturday Review. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


2 vols. with numerous illustrations, demy 8vo. 36s. 


FIFTY YEARS of PUBLIC LIFE of the 


late Sir H. COLE, for in his Deeds, Speeches, and 


“ These two are full of interest........ Whatever could advance knowledge. 
to the on comforts and or alleviate poverty, and promote a opirit 
in the government of mankind, had his warmest sympathics ; and with him ~-c~1 — feeling was 
never vented in mere words, but sup rho the motive power to rapid, weil-directed action...... 
Sir was wes corsaint a orious servant, and whom he so well served 
to forget the debt — Times. 


Post 8vo. vellum, 63. 


ROSAMUND. Two 


Plays. By 


riter undoubtedly possesses the two i b jal to al >) 
writing.. Very striking, note or two, something almost of 
Shakspearian inte a hali-human nature, 1s scene between Machaon and the 


faun. 
"The fing of « new voice likely to be heard far and wide among the English-speakiog 


ininely romantic oo evcces, Mr. Field preaches the gospel of ecstasy to an old and chiller- 
"Academy. 
Clifton: J, Baker & Son. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NOTES and ESSAYS on SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. W. Hauxs, M.A., Professor of English Literature in King’s College, 

London ; late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Hales bas done well his* and Essays.’ 

w wi hearing, parts thought or 
attractive manner.’ 


his ina bright 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE MEMOIRS of HEINRICH HEINE; 


and some newly-discovered Frag ents of his Writincs. Translated, with an 
— Essay, by Dr. Tuomas W. Evans, Commander of the Legion 
onour, 


Demy 8vo. 92. 


THE ATOMIC THEORY of LUCRETIUS, 


contrasted with modern Doctrines of Atoms and Evolution. By Jouz 
Massoy, M.A. 


Crown Svo. 6s. 


MODERN INTERNATIONAL LAW: Essays 


on some Disputed Questions. By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.M., Deputy 
Whewell Professor of International Law, late Feilow and ‘tutor of Downing 
College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge: Bett, & Co. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 


MANUAL of FRENCH PROSODY. For 


py of English Students. By Antuur Gosset, Fellow of New College, 
“ A very good book.” Saturday Review. 


Demy 8vo, 2s. 


FIRST LESSONS in ARITHMETIC by 


MEANS of BRICK-BOX and SQUARE-RULED SLATE. By F. Scuxrrer. 
Translated from the Second Edition by W. P. Turneut., Fellow of St. 
Catharine's College, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 8 NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY JAMES PAYN, 
Ready this day, crown 8vo. with a Portrait, és. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By 


James Payy, Author of “ By Proxy” &c. 

“ No one who takes up this book of Mr. Payn's, and who has not viously read th 
stance of it in the * Cornhill Magazine,’ wi!! be inclined to put it , Bay until “he bes falsinnd 
it.. -It is a prevalent and perhaps a well-founded notion that the number of people who 
desire to be amused is increasing ys daily. To them we can ally recomunend * 

~ A most interesti volume r. James ® cives us ‘Some Literary Mecollec- 
tions’ that vill certalaly be be very widely read.” 


Ready this day, large crown Svo, with a Map, 7s. 6d. 


HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. By Sir 


SPENSER br. Senx, K.C.M.G., formerly Her Majesty's Minister and 
Consul-Geuneral in Hayti, now "Her Majesty's Special Envoy to Mexico, 


NEW THE “STANDARD” EDITION OF 
M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With Illustrations by 


the Author and Richard Doyle, Large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION IN ON# VOLUME OF THE POPULAR NOVEL, 
“JOHN HERRING.” 


Ready this day, crown 6vo. 63, 
JOHN HERRING: a West of England 
Romance. By the Author of “ Mehalah” &o, 


LONDON; SMITH, ELDER, & ©O,, 6 WATERLOO PLACE 


LONGMANS & PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 


MEMOIRS OF AN EX-MINISTER: 


An Autobiography. 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 
From the TIMES (First Notice). 3 
“Tt will be seen that Lord MALMESsBURY's political life covers a period of ne 
ordinary interest. Whet!er in or out of office he took a considerable part in affairs, 
and occupied an eminent position in political and diplomatic society. He knew 
every one and went everywhere, and his sketches of men, manners, and places are 
lively, entertaining, and full of that personal and political gossip which gives to 
contemporary memoirs their chief value and interest We have given 8. ecime:'s 
of the watters of high political interest to bs found in Lord MALMESBURY'S enter- 
taining volumes, but he does not confine himself to high politics; he tells the stor, 
of his life, of his frieudships, bis travels, his sporting ‘adventures with a garrulous 
naivelé which never flags; he is an amusing raconteur, and has many racy 


BIOGRAPHICALESSAYS. ByF. MaxMitter, 


K.M. Hon. Doctor of Law in the Univ. of cairn, Foreign Member of 
the French Institute. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 

*,* These Essays comprise Biographical Memorials of the three greatest 
religious reformers of India, Rajah Rammobhun Roy, Keshub Chunder § Sen, 
and Dayadnanda Sarasvati; of two Japanese Buddhist priests who came to 
study Sanskrit at Oxford, Kenju Kasawara and Bunyiu Nanjio ; of Colebrooke, 
Charles Kingsley, Bunsen, Mohl, and other friends of the Author. Larce 
extracts from the cor the Autbor and his friends will tx 
published here for the first time. 


NEW BOOK BY LADY BRASSEY. 


IN the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 


“ROARING FORTIES”; or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the “ Sunbeam ” 

in 1883. By Lady BRASSEY. With nearly 250 Illustrations engraved o: 

Wood, from Drawings by R. T. Pritchett, and 8 Maps and Charts, 

EDITION DE LUXE, 1 vol. imperial 8vo. price Three Guineas and a Hx! 

(only 250 copies printed). Subscribers’ names received by all Boosselicrs 

Prospectus with Specimen Pages on application. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 1 vol. 8vo. price Oae Guinea, (Nearly ready. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE in LONDON ; from 1834 


to his Death in 1881. By James A. Froupg, M.A. With Portrait engraved 
on Steel. 2 vols. Svo. price 32s, [Wearly ready. 


NEW FAIRY TALE FOR CHILDREN, WITH COLOURED PICTURES. 


The PRINCESS NOBODY: a Tale of Fairy- 
land. By Anprew after the po hing by Richard Doyle, prin! 
colours by Edmund Evans. Post 4to. price 5s, boards. 

*.* This tale has been written as a fresh interpretation of Mr. R. Doyle's 
Fairyland,” 


well-known Series of Pictures “ In 


FARMS and FARMING. By Georce Nevite, 


M.A. Author of “ Horses and Riding.” a J 13 Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. price 63. 

“This is a novel book and worth reading by all interested in the progress o 
knowledge. The title, ‘Farms and Farming,’ will very likely repel many who. t 
they did not know its contents, would quickly obtain it...... Mr. Nevile’s volume, 
in the first place, is small in size, in the next, it is clearly written and perfectly 
lucid, and in the third it explains without technicality what everybody talks 
about and very few really understand......... What Mr. Nevile has done is to con- 
centrate the scattered items and to show clearly to the least technical of readers 
what our present knowledge ts to. The is, that the science of 
farming is found to be neither technical nor heavy, and studied in its broader 
aspects, it throws light upon other sciences, so much so that such a book as this 
oaght vo form part of the library of every scholar.” PaLy MALL GazerTs. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 


MILL’S (J. STUART) SYSTEM of LOGIC, 


RATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. 
Eco- 


“STRAY SHOTS”; Political, Military, 


nomical, and Social. By Sir Eowarp SULLIVAN, Bart. 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


ANTINOUS: an Historical Romance of the 


Roman By Grorck Tayior (Professor Hausrath). Translated 
from the German by J. D. M. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 


OUR LITTLE LIFE: Essays Consolatory and 


Domestic, with some cthers, By the Author of nations of a Country 
Parson” &c. Second Series, crown 8vo. price 3s. 


MY FRIENDS and I. By Sturais. 


With Frontispiece. 1 vol. crown Svo. price 5s, 
Contents: Lord Richard andI. My Wife and I. Michael and 


HISTORY of ENGLAND under HENRY the 


FOURTH. By James Hamicton M.A., one of Her 
Inspectors of Schools. Vol. I. 1399-1404, Crown Svo, price 10s, 6d. 
*,* To be completed in 2 vol 


WORKS BY ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. 


Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE; a Com mpendion of of 
Crown Svo. 108. 6d. To be also in 
History of Philosophy, 63.64. Paur LI, Bthics 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo. lds. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo. lds. 


LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. Parrl. Deduction. 
Crown 8vo, 4s, Part Il. Jnduction. Crown 8vo, 68. 6d, 


JAMES MILL; a Biography. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
JOUN STUART MILL; a Criticism, with Personal Recollec- 


tious Crown Svo, 2s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS, UREEN, & CO, 
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— 
“It is many years since we have read a new poem so instinct with the immutable attributes ace 
of poetry........It must be left to the reader to enjoy the skill with which the dramatic cond 
is evolved, the beauty of the conception of the drama, the strength end purity of the langu 
he brilliant distinction and consistent development of the chief characters.” 
“ Ger 
minde 
| 
| 


The Saturday Review. 


[October 4, 1884, 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 


All the Best Books of the Best Authors are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
Or TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Weekly Exchange of Books in any part of London. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


All the Best New Books may also be obtained by 
all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET, W., axp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Parr I. A—De Sept. 1884. 


A 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


SUPERIOR SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


Offered at Reduced Prices by 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 


1386 STRAND ayy 2 WELLINGTON STREET. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON BROWNE. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
THE LIFE AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


By DANIEL DEFOE. 


Reprinted from the Author's Edition, and Illustrated by above 100 Pictures 
designed by Gordon Browne. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 axp 50 OLD BAILEY. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY G, BOWERS. 
Will be published on Tuesday, October 7, price 12s. 6d. 
THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ACROSS 
COUNTRY.” 


FAIR DIANA. 
By “WANDERER,” Author of “ Across Country.” 


the Text, by G. Bowers. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO.,8, 9,10 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE UNCANONICAL and APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 

Being the Additions to the Old Teetament Canon which were included in the 
Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the ~— Text of the Authorized Version, 
together with the additional matter found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Ver- 
sions; Introductions to the several books and fragments; Marginal Notes and 
References ; and a General Introduction to the sperrzee. By the Rev. W. R. 
Cuurton, B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, of the Cathedral of 
St. Alban’s and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 

London: J, WHiTaker, 12 Warwick Lane, 


NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL BY “RITA” 
Now ready, at all Libraries, 3 vo!s. 


MY LORD CONCEIT. 


By “ RITA,” 
Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden,” “ My Lady Coquette,” &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“* My Lord Conceit* opens very well...... * Rita’ is fond of babics, and writes pretty 

sense about them. It is a charming trait, and one for which the reader is very thankful.” 
thenaum, September 27, 1584. 

“*My Lord Conecit’ is a sensational novel with several familiar properties........ ‘Two 
episodes ot the story have been hz —— <i with more care than the rest, and havecareful writing 
in them.’ \—dcademy, September 27, 184. 

* Kita’s’ story will wring many a mother’s heart, so We can 
recommend every one to make the pleasant acquaintance of * y Lord, Conceit,’ 
manly, and aitogether a comely of the man.” 
hitehali Leview, Septem mber 20, 1881. 

“ There is Gevernen in the hook, and a certain literary facuity,”"— W “orld, October 2, 1884. 

“* Kita’s’ new novel * My Lord Conceit " et another proof of how much may be gained 
by earnest study. Fo: “7 some time past each of this writer's works has been a Sistinct og 
on the preceding «ne. In om: tale she reveals a degree of power 
hitherto been credited with......3 r has oe or more touching pathos been obtain ed 4 
any, *_ Morning Post, Se har 26, 1854 

* ‘has never produced an abler or more readable work than ‘My ase Concelt.’...... 
Batendes practice enabies her to know how tar she may go in the d of the I 
an. how farin that of the domestic and sentimental, without josing her 
and wholesome work on the one hand, or for power and interest on the other. * My Lord 
Conceit’ is a skilful admixture of the two st) leso. writing....... Kita’ has long been re a 
nized as a graceful and pleasant writer, but her latest her to be also a 
strength and dramatic force which should : re iong place her front rank of 
lady novelists.”"—Society, September 20, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TANTALUS 
CUP” &c. 


Now ready, at all Livrariez, 3 vols. 


PHARISEES. 


By Mrs. H. BENNETT-EDWARDS, Author of “In Sheep's 
Clothing,” “ Loye'la,” &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Mrs. Bennett-Edwards does not shrink Som pointing scenes of the most tragic Sete i 
and her novel is painful in the highest degree. Its power is unquestionable, and the 
becomes engrossed in watching the martyrdom of a wayward. an over-sensitive, and yeta 
nobie woman. The story is tar above the average in merit."’"—A thenceum, September 27, 1854. 

“ It is suid of Mrs. Bennett-Edwards’s novel, * Pharisees,’ that *it itd: es in a bold and 
trenchant fashion with a vexed s cial question.’........ It is powepaly written......++ A story 

& purpose........ in many exciting and full of interes 
I parts exciti d full int 
Mor Post, September 27, 
“ Mrs. Edwards has put her whole soul into, the task of Tay ing bare the w ‘ounds inflicted 

the sel/-righ eous ones, so-cailed * Pharisees’ o: this earth. The author Tannen 


insight into human nature........ * Pharisees’ is new in tone, fresh in oe and 
above the ordinary degree of novels.’— Whiteha. Keriew, Se, tember 2, 1884 

impossible to withhold pity from the long-<utlering heroine..... coterie 
being coid-heurted, hypocritical, and cruel,"'— Daily Chronicie Septe 


Mrs. Bennett-E dwards has shown a courage .n grappling, ver te subject in 
her latest siory, * Pharisees.’ harisces’ isac.ever book, charity highly 
creditable...... Written with Vigour and a trankness of diction. September 27, lrsi. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE. 
AND AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. DOUGLAS SLADEN. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


A SUMMER CHRISTMAS. 


By DUUGLAS W. B. SLADEN, B.A., LL.D. 
Author of“ Frithjof and Ingebjorg"’ &c. 
AStory of Sport, Country Life, and Love in the Antipodes. 
SELECTIONS FROM REVIEWS oF “ FRITHJOF AND INGEBJORG.” 
“ We read it with pleasure ad on heastity recommend it to our readers. A good tale well 
publication.” —Wes 
clearness and directness of ay 54 ‘wholesome contanst tothe morbid mysticism which 
pervades so much of the poetry of t eday sb h and elevation of thought, and a geuuine 
appreciation of the true and beautiful. 
SELECTION yROM Reviews or* Lyrics.” 
“ The best thing in the book is * The Squire's Brother,’ of true love, told in ringi 
measure; put there is much more ‘that will the lover of poetry."—Graphic. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, 
WEST CORNER 8T. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


REMINGTON & CO, PUBLISHERS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Just published, 2 vols. demy 8v0. 32s, 


MEMOIRS 0F KAROLINE BAUER. 


From the German. 


book which will make the mask af ence, and perhaps number more readers than 
ony other that that will be published in the seasun "St. James's Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GINX’S BABY.” Just published, 3 vols. 


A WEEK OF PASSION; 


Or, the Dilemma of Mr. George Barton the Younger. 
“ The best piece of fiction accomplished by Mr. Jenkins."”—A thenceum. 


- 


Third Edition, 2 vols. 12s. 


BOUND TOGETHER. 
By HUGH CONWAY, Author of “Called Back.” 
“ Clever, amusing, thrilling, packed full of interest.""—Saturday Review. 


Published this day, demy 8vo. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


LIFE IN THE SOUDAN. 


Adventures among the Tribes and Travels in Egypt. 
By Dr. JOSIAH WILLIAMS, F.B.G.S. 


REMINGTON & ©O., HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS, 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo. pp. 826, price 15s. cloth. 


ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, COLONIAL SERIES. 
Preserved in Her ree 8 Public Record Office, the India Office, and the 
Britie#h Museum. Vol, VI.—East Indies. China, and Persia, 1625-1629. Edited by 
W. of the Public Re ord 
London : Loyemans & Co, and Triipyer & ‘Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 
Cambridge: MacmitLan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack and 
Doveias & Fouuis, Dublin: A. Taom & Co. Limited, 458 
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The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, with a Preface by Groncr MacpoNnaLp, LL.D. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. Ge. 


LETTERS FROM HELL. 


NEW EDITION. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO SURRENDER” &c. 


RAYMOND’S ATONEMENT. By the Author 
of “Success,” ** Under a Charm,” &c, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ONCE MORE.” 


OUT of THEIR ELEMENT. By Lady 


MARGARET MaJenvie, Author of “ Tne Turn of the Tide ” &c. 
“Tt is pleasant to meet with a thoroughly sound-hearted, lady-like novel such as 
* Out of their Element.’ We like the story extremely ; and. among other commend- 
able and decidedly uncommonplace bits is the description of the nun cruelly con- 
demned to a convent by her father, but rising to peace and happiness on bending 
her will to her self-dedication.”—Guardian. 


THE WHITE WITCH, 83 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


(Just ready. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. 


Curipar, Author of “ The Future Marquis” &c. 3 


JOY. By MayCrommetiny, Author of “Queenie,” 
“Orange Lily,” &c. 3 vols. 


ON the SPUR of the MOMENT. By Joun 


Mutts, Author of “ The Old English Gentleman” &c, 3 vols. 


By CATHARINE 


INCOGNITA. 


of “ A Modern Greek 


THE COUNTER of this WORLD. By 


Litas WASSERMANN and ISABELLA WEDDLE. 8 vols, 


LOVE and MIRAGE. By M._ Bernam- 


Epwanrps, Author of “Kitty” &c. 2 vols. [Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Henry CresswEtt, Author 


3 vols. 


FOURTH EDITION OF MR. SYDNEY BUXTON’S 
HANDBOOK. 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QUESTIONS; with 
the Arguments on either side. By C. BUxrow, M.P, Fourth Edition, 


New Svussects:—Reform of House of Lords—Exclusion of Bishops—Propor- 
tioaal Representation—Irish Franchise—Cremation—Leasehold Enfranchisement, 
&c. The Sections on Franchise—Women Suffrage—London Monicipal Reform— 
~~ have been largely rewritten, and the whole book brought up to 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE CHILDREN’S FINE ART GIFT BOOKS FOR 1884, 

Crown 4to, ornamental boards, 5s. ; cloth gilt, 63. 
1.(,UACKS: the Story of the Uely Duckling. After Hans 
CurisTiAN ANDERSEN. Told in Vi and Illustrated with beautiful 
= pictures, By Manion M. Au of rhymes in “ Afternoon 


work of art........ the delightfal verse, 


Folio, ornamental boards, 5s, ; cloth gilt, 6s. 
APPY CHILD LIFE, at Home and at School: a Good 
Boy’s Day with its Work and Play. Elegantly Illustrated, with coloured 


pictures. 
“ Elegan form, profusely illustrated in colours, the drawing moreover being 
execedingly good, jut the beak outhiul readers.""— Poem. 


of 
«Haydn's Dictionary of Daten’ the mos the most, universal book reference 
‘tation 8vo, cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 243. ; full calf, 31s. 6d. 
HAYDN. DICTIONARY of DATES for UNIVERSAL 
REFERENCE 5 to all Ages and Nations, Seventeenth Edition, Cor- 
rected and Revised. By Benjamin Vincent, Librarian of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, Containing about 10,000 distinct Articles, and 90,000 Dates and 


It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of its kind.”Standard. 
LONDON : WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 

Second Edition, 275 pp. 5s. 

their Nature and Treatment, By 


of Medicine in King's College, London, 
& A, CHURCHILL, 


AILMENTS ; 
§, Beate, F 


Messrs. SEELEY § CO. beg to announce that they have Re- 
moved to their NEW PREMISES, 46, 47, and 48 Essex 
Street, Strand, opposite the Law Courts. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Uniform with “ The Graphic Arts.” 


Cotusspler eve. £5 5s. tol to 


PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES; with Refer- 
ence toC in its Architecture and To, - BY P. G. Hamerrox. With It 
uumerous Vignettes. Cloth, 2s. Large Paper 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the Earliest Times to the Death 


SOME ACCOUNT of AMYOT BROUGH, Captain in His 


20th Regiment fough with under H.R.H. 
Wolfe, at the ate of By 


m the left. shoul ider, under the eyes of 
. VINCENT BRITON. 2 vols, 138. 


ate. 
THE CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of the Two 
Roses. By Professor With Coloured Illustrations,5e, (Jn October. 
By the same Author. 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO. 5s. 
STORIES from HOMER. 5s. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s. 
STORIES of the EAST trom HERODOTUS. 5s. 
TUE STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s. 
STORIES from LIVY. 5s, 
THE STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. Se. 6d. 
A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. &. ‘a. 
HEROES and KINGS. ts, 6d. 
“ Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy pony a 
News. 


STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS, from VaSaRt. By 
the Author of “ Beit and Spur.” With Coloured Illustrations, Se. In October. 
By the same Author. 
BELT and SPUR. With Coloured Illustrations. Fourth Thousand. 5. 
“ A sort of boys’ Froissart, with admirable illustrations.” 
THE CITY in the SEA, With Coloured I\lustrations. Third Thousand. 5s, 


* Full of interest for all who care for one of the most brilliant and emabeunnette 
the history of civilization."—Pali Mall Gazette. 


FLATLAND: a Romance of Many Dimensions. Savane. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
AMONG the STARS; ; or, Wonderful Things in the Sky. 
Astronomy for . By A. Giperye. With Illustrations,5s. (Jn Vovember. 
By the same Author. 

SUN, MOON, Beemer Tenth Thousand. 5s. 
“ Ought in village libraries and mechanics’ institutions; would also be 

welcome as a = k."—Pali Mali Gazette, 

THE WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS. Geology for Beginners. A. Gregrys. Third 

Th 1. With [il 


” The exposition is clear, the style simple and attractive.”—Spectator. 
IN EAST COUNTRY. By Mrs. Marsmatr, With Illus- 


Un November. 
By the same Author. 
MRS. WILLOUGHBY’S OCTAVE. Ss. 
BENVENUTA. 5s. 
DOROTHY'S DAUGHTERS. 5s. 
JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s, 
JOANNA'S INHERITANCE. Ss. 


IN COLSTON’'S DAYS. 5s. 
CONSTANTIA'S CAREW. 5s. 
MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES. is. 
TUE ROCHEMONTS. 5s. 

LADY ALICE. 5s. 

LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5s. NOWADAYS. 5s. 

MRS. MAINWARING’'S JOURNAL. Ss. 
BROTHERS and SISTERS. 5. 
EDWARD'S WIFE. 5s. 

VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5s. 


A LILY among THORNS. 5s. 
HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. 5s. 
TIELEN’S DIARY. 5s. 
CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. 5s. 
THE OLD GATEWAY. 5s. 

“ Very sound-hearted and sensible tales of modern life. 

“Mrs Marshall's pen, busy as it is, does not 


Y VIOLET. By M. E. Wry Author of “ 
A ET. By CHESTER, Au A 


By the same Author. 
A NEST of SPARROWS. Fourth Edition. 5s. 
UNDER the SHIELD. Third Edition. 5s. 
A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
CHIRPS with the CHICKS. 2s. 6d. 
A CABIN on the BEACII. 5s. 
“ We can conceive no more healthy reading for children.”—Academy. 


WYCLIFFE and HIS TIMES. By the Author of “ Essays on 
the Chureh.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE RELATION of the JEWISH CHRISTIANS to the 
JEWS in the FIRST and SECOND CENTURIES. By the Rev. Il. C. Rercmarpr. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. Un October. 


ust published. 

IN the LIGHT: Brief Memorials of Elizabeth Phebe Seeley, 
her Sister, with a Preface by the Rev. HW. D. RAWNSLEY, M.A. With « Portrait, 3s. 
“Such a life is well worth recording ; but the story must be read at length to be appre- 

ciated.""—Spectator. 


Just published. 
THE GOLDEN KEY: a Narrative at Facts from Outcast 
London. By Lady Hors. With Illustrations, 2s, 
Just published. 
JOYFUL THROUGH HOPE: a Tale. By Brancuz Garvock, 
“ Pleasant to read.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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CLARENDON PRESS SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


tho size, the accurate scholarship, and many other enticing characteristics of the ‘Clarendon Press Series’ of Text- 


ooks, have often mentioned in these columns.”—New York Nation. 


ENGLISH. 
By THOMAS FOWLEE, M.A, Professor of Logic, 


LOCKE'S CONDUCT of the ae Edited, with Introduction, 
‘otes. 

THE ELEMENTS 0 of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC, a mainly for the Use of Junior 

n the Universities. Eighth Edition, with a Collection of Examples, extra 

for the Use of 


THE lo ot INDUCTIVE LOGIC, designea 
Students in the Universities. Fourth Edition, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 

By O. W. TANCOCK, M.A., Head-Master of Norwich School. 

‘AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR and EXERCISE BOOK. 1s. 6a. 

AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR and READING BOOK for LOWER FORMS’ in 


CLASSICAL SCH 
11 iL With Tatroduction, Notes, &c, 3s. 


By JOHN EARLE, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 
A BOOK for the BEGINNER in ANGLO-SAXON. 2s. 6d. 
THE PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. 7s. Gd. 


Edited by WALTER, w. M. Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon, Camb 
Basis. £2 4s. 
SUPPLEMENT to the ‘EDIT! 10N of the above. 4to. 2s. Gd. 


(Just published. 
CONCISE BET MOLOGIOAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LaXGuace. 


Crown 

SPECIMENS “ot ENGLISH the “ Ploughman’s Crede” to 
the “ Shepheardes Calendar. 's. Gd. 

VISION of of PIERS the PLOWMAN. By 


PRIORESSES TALE; SIR ane MONKES TALE; 
CLERKES TALE ; The he SQUIERES TALE, &e. 

The TALE of the MAN of LAWE; ‘The 'PARDONERES 
The SECOND NONNES TALE ; The CHANOUNS YEMANNES TALE. 


of EARLY ENGLISH. By R. Moris, LL.D., and W.W. Skear, M.A. 

English Homilies to King Horn (a.p, 1150 to A.D. 1300). "Extra 
vo. cloth. 

Part Il. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (A.D, 1298 to A.D. 1393), Third 


cloth, 7s 

OHAUCER The PROLOGUE to ti to the CANTERBURY TALES; The KNIGHTES 

TALE; The NONNE PRESTES TALE. Edited by R. Monnis, LL.D. 2s. 6d. 
GLO-SAX AXON READER. In Prose and Verse. Edited by H. Sweet, M.A. 


Price 
AN ANGLO-SAXON with Grammar, and Glossary. By 
fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s 
FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIM tho Riwle and 
Ormulum. With Grammar and ll by Heyey Sweet, M.A. Fep. 


SPENSER'’S FAERY QUEENE. Books and II. Designed chieily 1 toe tbe” tse 
of By G. W. KiTontyx, M.A. Boo 2s.6d. Book II. 2s. 6d. 

SELECT by G. M.A., and 
W. AL Wri M.A, Ext stiff ec The RCHANT. of 
VENICE, Is. ; RICHARD the SECONE, MACBE. Tn, 1s. 6d. 2s 

SHAKESP PLAYS, Edited by W. ALpIs Wricur, M.A. Extra 
fo. eo The TEMPEST, Is. 6d. YOU_LIKE IT, Is. JULIUS 
CESAR, 2s, “RICHARD the THIRD, ; KING LEAR, Is, 6d.; A MID 
IGHT'S DREAM, 1s. 2s. HENRY the 


F 
MILTON.—AREOPAGITICA. Edited by J. W. HALES, M.A, 8s, 
MLAOF FORMS. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. 2 vols, 63. 6d. Vol. I. 4s. ; 


Vol. I 
MILTON Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Joun CaurnTon 
SCOTT.—LAY of the LAST” MINSTREL. Introduction and Canto I., with 
‘otes by W. MINTO, M.A. 6d. 
ADDISON, TONS +s Edited by T. ARNOLD, M.A. 4s. 6d 
ANCEMENT of LEARNING. Edited by W. A, Wricur, MLA. 


DRYDEN “SELECT POEMS. Edited by W. D. M.A. 3s. 6d. 
POPE. Edited by Mark a B.D. 
ESSAY on ae. ls. | ATIRES and EPISTLES. 2s. 
SELECT W' “Lives of Dra den and Pope, and Rassclas, Edited 
by A. B.A, 4s. 6d. 


— Tibi WORKS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. 
= SmUVGRTS on the PRESENT DISCONTENTS: the Two Specches 


il. REFLECTIONS on the FRENCIT REVOLUTION, 
Ill. FOUR LETTERS on the PROPOSALS for PEACE with the REGI- 
CIDE DIRECTORY cf FRANCE. 5s. 


LATIN. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By Jonn B. ALLEN, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. By the same Author, 2s, 6d. 
eee ar MINORA ; or, Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for Unseen Transla- 
and selected by C. 8. Jenram, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, Is. 
ANGLIOR DDENDA ; or, Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, for Unseen ‘I 
§. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
NUNN'S LATIN 2s 
CHSAR.—The COMMENTARIES. With Notes, Maps, &c. By C. E. Monerry, 
. The GALLIC WAR, 4s. 6d. The CIVIL WAR, 3s. 6d. CIVIL WAR, 


Book I. 2s. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English Notes. BROWNING, M.A. 2s, 6d, 
DE AMICITIA and DESENECTUTE, With Notes by W. 


CICERO. INTERESTING and DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES. 
With Ni Prat Also in Three Parts, each le. 6d. 
SELECTED ith ‘Notes, “by the late C. E. M.A., and 


D, M.A. 
SELECT With Notes. By J. R. Kine, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. With English Notes. By cw 10s, 6d. 
With Introductions, Notes, and Appendices. Ly 


18s 

SELECT LETTERS (TEXT). ret same Editor. 4s. 
ine CLUENTIO. With iat ction and English Notes. By the late 

W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 3s. 6d, 
DE ORATORE. With Int AAS and Notes. PartI. By A. S. WiLxkins, 
M.A.., Professor of Latin at Owens College. 6s. Part II. By the Same Author. 5s. 

PLINY SELECTED TERS. By and BERNARD. 

IONS. With Notes and Mops. By H. Lex-Wanner, M.A. In 


each 
V.—VII. With Introduction and Notes. By A. R. Cuver, B.A. 


LIVY books I.—X. By Professor Seetxy, M.A. Book I. 6s. 
CATULLI VERONENGTS CARMINA SELECTA, secundum Recognitionem 
RosIxson A.M. 3s. 6d. 
HORAOCB. Wi ntroductions and Notes. az Vol. I. 
Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. Second Edition, & 
the ‘above, in size suitable for the Use of Schools. Extra 


LATIN —continued. 
OVID.—P. OVIDII NASONIS IBIS. Ex Novis Codicibus Vetera 
Prolegomenis Appendice Indice addidit R. ELLs, A.M. Demy 
cloth 
TIONS, +t Notes. By the late W. Ramsay, 
5s. 
PERS! With a Translation and Commentary. By Professor 
Edited by M.A. 7s. 6d. 
PLAUTUS.~-the TRINUMAUS. With Notes rey Introductions. Intended for 


re a Forms of Public Schools. By C. E. FREEMAN, M.A., and A. SLOMAN, 


SALLUST. With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Capes, M.A. 4s, 6d. 

PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN. Selected by J. Y. SARGENT. 2s, 64, 

A MANUAL of COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. By T. L. Papition, M.A. 6s. 

VIRGIL, With aw Introduction and Notes. M.A. Fellow and 
‘Tutor of Coltege Author of “A Man ‘hilology.” 2 vols. 
crown 5vo. clot 


h,} 
SUGGESTIONS to of the AENEID. By 


LESUIP, 
ANCIENT L LIVES With an Essay. H. Nerriesuip, M.A. 2s. 


THE ROMAN SATURA, By H. Nerrixsuir, M.A. 
THE ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN ‘AGEVIRGIL. By Professor 


SELLAaR, M.A. 93. GREEK. 


and SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH Seventh Edition, Revised 
Augmented throughout, 36s. Abridged Edition, 7s. 6d. 

WwW oRDSW ORTH'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 4s, 

WORDSWORTH’S GREEK PRIMER in ENGLISH. For the Use of Beginners, 1s. 6d, 

ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCENTUATION. By H. W. Cuanpien, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

GREEK Ry IRREGULAR — DEFECTIVE: their Forms, Meaning, and 
Qua: By W. Verrcu, LL.D. 10s. 6d. 

First GREEK READER. By W. a RUSHBROOKE, M.L. 2s, 6d, 

SECOND GREEK READER. By A. M. Laut, M.A. 33, 6d. 

FOURTH GREEK READER. By W. W. Merry, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

FIFTH GREEK READER. By E. Abort, M.A. 4s, 6d. 

PLATO.—SELECTIONS (for Schools). J. Purves, M.A., Fellow 
and late Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxfo:d. cloth, 6s. 

BOUND. With and Notes. By 

RICKARD, M.A. 2s. 

AESCHYLUS.—AGAMEMNON. With Introduction and Notes. By AnTHur 

Sipawick, M.A, 3s, 


Edited by W. W. MERRY, M.A. 
ARISTOPHANES.—The CLOUDS, 2s, The ACHARNIANS. 2s, The FROGS. 2s, 
Books L—XII. 4s. 6d. Book IL. separately, 1s. Gd. Books 

y. Ss. 
HERUDOTUS.—SELECTIONS from. 2s. 6d. 
— Books I.—XII. Edited, with English Appendi ces, 
&e., by W. W. M.A., and the late RIppELL, M.A. 


By D. B. MONRO, M.A. 
A GRAMMAR of the HOMERIC DIALECT. 10s. 6d. 
HOMER,.—ILIAD. Book I. (for Schools). 2s. 
HOMER.—ILIAD, Books I.—XII. (for Schools). 6s. 


Edited by C. S. JERRAM, M.A. 
EURIPIDES.—HELENA. 3s, LUCIAN.—VERA HISTORIA. Is. 6d, 
CELETIS TABULA. 2s. 6d. XENOPHON. — ANABASIS, Book IL, 
EURIPIDES,—ALCESTES, 2s. 6d. Price 2s. 


Edited by Professor LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 
SOPHOCLES. With English Notes and Introductions. Vol. I. OEDIPUS 
TYRANNUS, OEDIPUS COLONEUS, ANTIGONE. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. Vol. II. 
AJAX, ELECTRA, TRACHINIAE PHILOCTE ETES, lbs. 
SOPHOCLES. The Text of the Seven Plays. 4s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. In with English Professor Cam 
M.A. OE COLORES. 4 Each Is. 9d. 
ELEC RACHINIAE, PHILOC PETES, OEDIPUS REX. Each 2s. 
THEOCRIT TUS. Wath ..otes, By H. Kynasron, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Introductory Essa: A. M.A.. W. H. Sricox, M.A. 12s. 
XENUPHON SE SELECTION $ With a Notes, and Map, 
PHILLPOTTS, B.C.L., ant 8. M.A. 3s. Gd. 
ELECTIONS. With Notes S. PHILLPoTTs. 33. 6d. 
XEN ‘Books ° Introduction and Notes. By 
. Bice, D.D. 


FRENCH. 


Works by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 


A PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE, 2s. 
A SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 10s. 6d. 
SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATURE, from Villon to Hugo, 9s. 


CORNEILLE'S monace. With Introduction and Notes, Edited by 


INTSBURY, 
MOLISRE "S LES *PRECILUSES BEDSOULES. and Notes, by 
ANorew Lane dited by SatxTspu 


BEAUMARCHAIS’ BAKBIEN, SEVILLE. With Introduction and Notes, by 
AusTIN Dopsox. Edited by GeonGe SAINTSBURY, M.A. 23. 6 
ED de MUSSET’S UN NE BADINE pas avec CaloUn and FANTASIO, 
Introduction Notes, by WALTER IlERRIEs Po. one vo. 
ear ready. 


L'ELOQUENCE de la CRATES et de Ia TRIBUNE Edited 
Pau BLovkt, B.A. (Univ. Gallic.) Vol. I. FRENCH SACRE TORY. 2s. 
ITCHLN, 
BRACHET'S. MISTORICAL R of the LANGUAGE. Trans- 
lated by G. W. KiTCHIs, M.A. 3s. 


GERMAN. 


), and C 


Edited by C. Phil. Doc., Professor in 
King’s College, London. 
LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM: a Comedy. 3s. 6d. 
Laser NATHAN DER WEISE: a Drama. 4s. 6d, 


Tragedy. 3s. 

GOETHE’S IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS: a Drama. 3s. 
SCHILLER’S HISTORISCHE SKIZZEN ; qumcass LEBEN und TOD and 

BELAGERUNG von ANTWERPEN. 25. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL: a Drama. 3s. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. School Paition, with a Map, extra fep. 8vo. 23. 
HEINE'S PROSA; being Selections from his Prose Writings. Extra fop. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
MODERN GERMAN: BEADGS. A Graduated Collection of Prose Extracts from 


Modern German w: 

Part I. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a Complete 
Vocabulary. Third Edition, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Parts Il, and III. in preparation. 


| GERMAN CLASSICS. Historical | and Critical Introduc‘ions, 
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